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BY 
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' I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.'— Gbnksis xv. x. 

* Ah ! when the infinite burden of life descendeth upon us, 
Crushes to earth our hope, and, under the earth, in the ^;rave-yard| — 
Then it is good to pray unto God ; for His sorrowing children ' 

Turns He ne'er from His door, but He heals and helps and consoles them. 
Yet it is better to pray when all things are j>rosperous with us. 
Pray in fortunate days, for life's most beautiful Fortune 
Kneels down before the Eternal's throne ; and, with hands interfolded. 
Praises thankful and moved the only Giver of blessings.' 

Longfellow — The Children of the Lord's Su^r. 
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UNDER THE SHIELD. 

CHAPTER I. 

* Whoso putteth his trust in the Lord shall be safe.* — Proverbs xxix. 25. 

The evening of December 30th, 18 — , was drawing to a close. 
Outside, the snow lay white and thick ; inside, fires burned 
warmly, and gas or lamps shone . brightly : except in those 
homes where there was neither fire, nor gas, nor lamp ; and 
alas ! there were many such in the quiet village where this story 
opens, and thousands in the great city at the other side of the 
flowing river. For the pretty village of Havensleigh, lying at 
the mouth of the Nairne, is just half an hour's sail from the 
busy city of Naimesbury ; but oh ! what a difference that half- 
hour makes. Smoke, dust, bustle and turmoil are left far be- 
hind ; and in their stead are fresh breezes, green fields, blue 
sky, golden beach, and quiet. 

It was at Havensleigh then, in the parlour of a whitewashed 
cottage, whose small garden opened upon the shore, and whose 
trees were dashed with the spray of every high tide, that a lady 
was sitting by the table this December evening, busy with some 
costly fancy-worL It was a cushion she was making ; flowers, 
leaves, buds, and stems were being artistically traced on. a 
ground of black satin. Trying work for the eyes at night, espe- 
cially by the dull flame of a small lamp. This was drawn close 
to her ; and its light fell upon her fair young face. A sweet, 
gentle face ; but a tired, weary face : a face whose lines of care 
told of a brain that had begun life's hard task of thinking and 
planning too soon. A good, tender face ; but a white, thin 
face. The lady was not strong : the short troublesome cough, 
the flushed cheeks, the brilliant large eyes, and the long thin 
fingers, told their sad tale of very delicate health, far plainer 
than words. 
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Stretched full length on the hearth-rug, his elbows resting on 
the floor and his chin in his hands, lay a little boy between 
eight and nine years of age. AVell-cut features, black curly hair, 
full rosy cheeks, dark sparkling eyes, he looked a pleasant 
picture of perfect health and childish beauty. The delicate lady, 
with her fair hair and blue eyes, was certainly young enough to 
be his sister. Not a trace of one existed in the other ; but there 
is often so great a contrast in features and colour between 
members of one family, that such a relationship might be quite 
possible. But the lady was not his sister ; for suddenly look- 
ing up from the fire into which he had been peering for some 
time, he said : 

* Mamma ?' and,' without raising her eyes from her work, she 
replied : 

* Well, Harold, what is it ?' 

* What is a new year's gift ?' 

* A new year's gift, sonny. You know what a gift is !' 

* Oh yes ; it is a present' 

' Well, a new year's gift is a present that is given on New 
Year's Day.' 

* That will be the day after to-morrow,' said Harold. ' Then 
if I had a present the day after to-morrow, it would be a new 
year's gift ?' 

*Yes, dear.' 

' You have never given me a new year's gift,' he observed, 
after a long pause. 

* I don't think I have, dear.' 

' Why haven't you, mamma ?' 

*Well, I don't know, Harold. You have had Christmas 
boxes, and birthday presents. Don't you think that is quite 
enough for a little boy like you ?' 

* But I have had those often,' he cried * I would like a new 
year's gift ; because I have never had one — not once.' 

*Then you shall have one this year,' she replied, after a 
moment's consideration. *I am going to Naimesbury to- 
morrow, and I will buy you one.' 

* Oh, that is kind !' he cried joyfully. * Are you going to take 
that work to the shop, mamma ?' 

*Yes, dear; if I can possibly get it done,' she replied, 
glancing at the clock, and stitching more quickly. 

*Did the man say it was to be ready by to-morrow, mamma?' 

* Yes, dear. It must be ready ;' and the needle flew in and 
out faster than ever. 

* I wish I could help you, mamma. You look so busy, and 
I am doing nothing.' 
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* You have been helping me all evening, Harold' 

* Mamma ! why, what have I done ?' 

* You have said your lessons nicely, and read without fidget- 
ing about : and worked two sums without chattering ; all that 
helps me very, very much !' 

' Does it, mamma 1 — then I will help you like that ever/ 
evening — until I am a man ; and when I am a man — oh, then 
I will help you in earnest You shall never work again, never 
go out to teach, never make cushions, never do anjrthing but 
what you please. Just you wait until I am a man I' and the 
rosy cheeks flushed rosier than ever, and the dark eyes sparkled, 
and the lady threw her work impetuously aside, and stretched 
out her arms. 

He was up in a moment ; his hands clasped round her neck, 
his cheek laid on her shoulder, and her arms fondly encircling 
him. 

* This is wasting time,' she said, with a sad smile. 

'Never mind, it is nice,' he replied; *and you so seldom 
nurse me now, mamma.' 

* You are getting such a big boy, dear ; besides I have never 
any time.' 

* No,' he said — * that is just it 1 You never have time for 
anjrthing nice. You teach all day, and you work all night 
Don't you wish we could buy time, mamma ? 

* Indeed I do,' she sighed. 

'We would buy such a lot,' continued Harold. *Time to 
play together, time to talk together, time to take nice long 
walks together, time to do everything pleasant : wouldn't we 
mamma ? What a pity time can't be bought!' 

* But it can be bought, Harold' 

* Can it, mamma ! Then why don't we buy some ?' 

* Because it is very dear,' she replied * Time to do every- 
thing pleasant would cost a great deal of money.' 

' And we have so little,' he observed ; * don't sigh, mamjna ; 
we will have plenty when I am a man, and then we will buy 
heaps and heaps of this time. No — don't take that nasty 
work yet We are so comfortable.' 

* But I have so much to finish,' she expostulated, without,, 
however, unclasping her arms. 

* Never mind it,' he said coaxingly. * I want to talk to you.. 
Will you take me to Naimesbury to-morrow, when you take 
the cushion home ?' 

* I think not, dear.' 

* Would it cost too much money to take me P' 

* More than I can spare this week,* she replied 

I 2 
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* There, you are sighing again, mamma. Are you very sad 
to-night ?' 

' No, darling, no,' she replied, speaking in a tone of forced 
gaiety. 

' I am very glad,' he said. ' I was afraid you were. You 
«won't forget my new year's gift, will you F 

* Oh no.' 

* And will you give it to me to-morrow ?' 

* No ; it would not be a new year's gift, if you had it before 
New Year's Day.' 

* I forgot that,' he cried ; * of course it would not But you 
will give it me very early on New Year's Day, won't you ?* 

' First thing. You will find it under your pillow when you 
awake.' 

'That will be splendid!' he exclaimed. 'Won't I awake 
early ! No, mamma, don't take the work yet ; let us be cosy 
five minutes longer. There — don't look at it — look at me 
instead I am a great deal prettier.' 

The tone was very coaxing, and the little hand turned the 
lady's face gently towards him. She touched the rosy cheek 
with her lips, and tightened her grasp of the sturdy little form ; 
whispering something about her 'dear, ugly son,' while she 
wondered to herself if there could be a handsomer boy than 
this dark-eyed lad of hers. 

' Never mind,' said Harold, ' I am better to look at than an 
old cushion, after all; though it has such beautiful colours. 
But I know who is pretty : that is you, my own beautiful 
mamma. The lamp is shining right on your hair, and it looks 
like gold, and your cheeks are such a lovely colour : but they 
are always red at night — so very red Why, mamma, you are 
sighing again.' 

Here the door opened, and a woman, of some seventy 
years, neatly dressed with white apron and cap, entered the 
room. She was carrying a cup of milk and slice of bread, and 
as she placed them on the table, she said playfully : 

'I'd be ashamed to be such a baby.' 

' Baby must be a big boy again,' said mamma ; ' for look, 
the clock says half-past eight, and we have wasted ten minutes.' 

' Which will keep some one up ten minutes longer in the 
cold, early morning,' said the old woman, reproachfully. 
* Come, Master Harold, get your supper ; and let your mamma 
stick to that old cushion, since it has to be done.' 

' I am going to have a new year's gift, Mrs. Dempster,' 
said the boy, as he ate his bread and milk. ' Mamma is going 
to buy it at Nairnesbury to-morrow.' 
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*A new year's gift!' cried Mrs. Dempster, in well-feigned 
amazement * What, after the lovely Christmas box you got 
not a week ago ! Well, it's fine to have a kind mamma — that's 
all I can say.' ^ 

*Yes,' replied Harold, 'it is. Haven't I a good mamma! a 
sweet, beautiful mamma ! Isn't she the best in the world, Mrs. 
Dempster ? Do you know what I mean to do when I am a 
man? I shall be a soldier, like poor papa — and I will fight 
and win some famous victory — and get heaps of money. 
Then I shall buy a castle — mamma shall be the lady of it — and 
I will be her faithful knight. She shall wear silks and satins, 
and have servants to wait upon her and carriages to ride in, 
and be — oh, so happy ! That is what I mean to do when I 
am a man. Don't you think it will be a good thing, Mrs. 
Dempster P' 

But a sad, anxious look was upon Mrs. Dempster's honest 
face. Her eyes were fixed on the crimson cheeks and thin 
fingers of the lady, again stitching busily ; and her only reply 
to little Harold's bright day-dream was a deeply-drawn sigh. 

New year's morning, seven o'clock. Harold was awake. 
He had put his hand eagerly under the pillow, and with a cry 
of delight, he had drawn out a small parcel that he was now 
unfolding. 

• It contained a little book, well bound in dark green leather, 
\vith gold leaves and ornaments, and the title stamped in gold 
letters. He read it aloud : 

' " Spiritual Food" ' 

* Spiritual food,' he thought, and opened it 

It looked something like a pocket-book, or an almanac. All 
the days of the year were marked, month after month ; and a 
Scripture text was written to each. The leaves were thick, the 
texts printed in red, and beautiful pictures were scattered here 
and there through the pages. There was one of the child 
Timothy reading at his mother's knee ; another of the infant 
Samuel praying the Lord to speak, for His servant heard; 
another of the baby Moses being cast on the water by his 
sorrowing sister ; another of the Holy Child asking questions 
in the temple ; and many more besides. 

It must have been an expensive book ; but it was well worth 
every penny it had cost for the pleasure it was giving the little 
fellow. At all events, so his mother thought, as she came into 
the room to ask him how he liked it 

* So much, mamma ! It is beautiful !' he replied, looking up 
with dancing eyes. 
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* Can you read what I have written on the first page ?* 

He was not very proficient in reading writing as yet ; but he 
spelt it out nevertheless : 

Harold Royle Thirkstone, 

His first New Year's gift 

From his loving mother, January i, i8 — . 

* My son, forget not My law ; but let thine heart keep My command- 
ments. . . So shalt thou nnd favour and good understanding in the sight 
of God and man.' — Proverbs iii. i, 4. 



* Did you write that out of your head, mamma ?* 

* No, dear : it is from the Bible.' 

' Oh yes,' he replied, * from Proverbs, I see ;* and looking 
again at the writing, he added, * then it is God's law and Cxod's 
commandments that I am to keep ?' 

' Yes, dear ; and if you do, — you will find — what, Harold ?' 

Another glance at the page, and he replied : 

* Favour and understanding in the sight of God and 
man.' 

* Quite right, sonny. Now, what does that mean P 

'I don't know, mamma,' he replied, after a moment's con- 
sideration. ' Something nice, I am certain ; but I don't know 
exactly what' 

* It means that men will respect and admire you — ^and that 
God — think, Harold, the great, mighty God, who made every- 
thing, and sees everything, and knows everything — this wonder- 
ful, powerful, almighty God, will love you, and take care of 
you — always — in this world, and in heaven. It is worth 
while trying to keep His law and commandments with such a 
promise as that — isn't it ?' 

* Yes,' he replied, * it is ;' but she had only half caught his 
attention, in spite of the earnestness of her tone. His eyes 
were again fixed on his new year's gift ' I never had such 
a beautiful book as this,' he said. ' It will last a long time, 
won't it, mamma ? The cover is such a nice dark colour, and 
the leaves are so thick. I should think it would last many 
years.' 

' 1 hope so, dear,' she replied. 

' Why is it called " Spiritual Food," mamma ? That is a 
funny name,' he said presently. 

* Do you know what the spirit is, Harold ?' 

* Of course I do, mamma. My spirit is the part of me that 
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can never die ; the part of me that thinks, and feels, and acts ; 
the part of me that will fly away before my body is put into the 
grave to turn into dusL Why, you told me that yesterday.' 

*And very well you have remembered it, darling. Well, 
this little book is called " Spiritual Food," because it is full of 
verses from the Bible ; and the Bible is food for the spirit, as 
bread is food for the body..' 

* But we eat bread, mamma : how can we eat the Bible ? It 
is paper — not food' 

'It is called "food," dear, because it does for the spirit, 
what bread, and meat, and all those kind of things do for the 
body. What does food do foi the body ?' 

Harold looked puzzled for a moment or two, then he got out 
of his dilemma by saying : 

* Well, it would die without it, anyhow.' 

' Yes, dear,' said his mother, * it certainly would ; and with- 
out the Bible, and the things of the Bible, the spirit would run 
a 7ery great risk of dying too. Food supports and strengthens 
the body ; keeps it full of health and vigour ; enables it to 
perform the duties of life ; to run, to walk, to work, and all 
that Without food it would soon get faint and weak, and be 
go^d for nothing. Can you understand that ?' 

* I can understand,' said Harold, ' that if I were kept three 
dajTs without food, I should be good for nothing.' 

* Well, now,' continued his mother, ' the Bible is called the 
sprit's food, because it strengthens and supports the spirit It 
keeps it brave ; brave enough to fight against evil actions, evil 
wads, and evil thoughts. It makes it strong : strong enough 
to say "No" to Satan when he comes and asks it to do something 
wong. It makes it hopeful ; because it reminds it continually 
of the beautiful home God has made for all those who try to 
phase Him. The Bible does all that for the spirit, and so it is 
cdled " food' " 

* And suppose the spirit does not get its food, mamma, what 
then ?' 

* Ah, then,' she replied, * it would soon get very faint and 
^ak. It would not be brave enough to say " No " to Satan ; 
it would not be strong enough to fight against tempta- 
ton; it would not have the hope of living for ever in tlie 
beautiful heaven with God, because it would forget there was 
mch a place ; and it would not think it worth while trying to 
please the Lord Jesus, because it would never remember how 
He died on the cross to save it from everlasting death.' 

*And then,' replied Harold, gravely (he was listening this 
time), * the Lord Jesus would cry, as He did over Jerusalem.' 
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* He would be ver>' grieved, I am sure,' replied his mother. 
* You see, Harold, what a dreadM thing it would be to keep 
the spirit without its food' 

' If the Bible is the spirit's food,' said Harold, ' no spirit need 
be without it I am sure Bibles are common enough — quite as 
common as bread, and everybody can get bread' 

' Will you remember that, Harold — ^remember that the Bib.e 
is as necessary to your spirit as bread is to your body, and ty 
to learn to love it very much ? 

* I will try, mamma,' he said ; *but it is very hard to love a 
book you can't understand ; and I can't imderstand the Bibe 
except when you explain it' 

* You are very young yet,' she said ; * when you are older y«u 
will understand it better. But I want you to acquire the halit 
of reading and consulting it while you are young. It wodd 
never do to keep it shut until you think you are old enough to 
understand it, for that day might never come. Yes — ^the pictire 
you are looking at is little Timothy, who knew the Scriptiues 
from a child' 

*• Because he had a dear, good mamma to explain them to 
him,' said Harold * Just like mine. Look, he is standing by 
her knee, just as I stand by yours, and she is pointing to sone- 
thing in the Bible — perhaps it is a hard word he has not sen 
before.' 

But his mother was not listening. She was looking throigh 
the window into the blue sky, far away, thinking. Preseitly 
she said : * You ought to give me a new year's gift, Harold' 

*I, mamma! Why, what have I to give, except a swet, 
sweet kiss ?* and springing up, he threw his little arms romd 
her neck, 

* That is very nice, darling,' she said, returning the embra:e 
fondly; *but I want something more to-day.' 

' Something more !' he repeated, looking puzzled, ' what cm 
it be ? Not any of my clothes, or books, or toys ? But perhaps 
you do. Do you want my new drum, mamma, to give to oie 
of your little pupils ? You can have it if you do.' 

* No, thank you, darling,' she said \ ^\ do want somethinL 
but none of your toys. ' I want you to give me a " promise,' 
for my new year's gift' 

Harold laughed merrily. 

^ ^promisey he repeated * Well, that is a funny new year's 
gift' 

* I wish I could make you understand how I shall value it,' 
she replied, so earnestly that his merriment gave way to grave 
wonder. 
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* I will promise you anything you like, mamma,' he said 
quietly. 

*But 2L promise is a very sacred thing, dear Harold. You 

are young to make one — and yet ' her eyes again sought 

the blue sky. 

* I am not too young to know that a promise must not be 
broken,' said Harold, after waiting some moments for her to go 
on. ' Tell me what the promise is to be, mamma ; and you 
shall see how well I can keep W 

* Will you really P she cried, so eagerly that he looked at 
her in astonishment ' Will you really try to keep it from year 
to year — always T 

* If I forget now and then, you can remind me, mamma. 
How strangely you talk this morning ! Tell me what the 
promise is ?' 

She took the little book from the pillow, and opening it 
said : 

* See, Harold, here are verses for every day in the year, from 
January the first, to December the thirty-first. Now I want 
you to promise me, that you will remember the food for your 
spirit, as well as the food for your body; and that — listen, 
Harold — you will learn, or at least read over, every day's verse 
as it comes.' 

Harold breathed a sigh of relief. 

* I thought you were going to ask something dreadfully dif- 
ficult,' he said * Oh yes, I will promise that I can learn a 
little verse in a minute.' 

* I know you can, darling. If anything, you learn too 
quickly ; too quickly to remember well, I am afraid. But you 
must try to remember these verses; for they may be very 
precious to your spirit' 

Harold's eyes were fixed on the text written for January rst 
*I know the one for to-day already,' he said ; 'listen: " Whoso 
putteth his trust in the Lord shall be saved." ' 

' Oh, my son ! my dear little son !' she cried, clasping him in 
her arms — * never forget that It is worth all the world ! Put 
your trust in the Lord, my precious boy, and whatever happens, 
you will be safe — safe in earth, and safe in heaven. Harold, 
these verses are my chief hope. Don't shut the book and have 
done with them, when you have read and learned them. Give 
them a moment or two through the day; and give them a 
thought before you fall to sleep at night Oh, if I could tell 
you all I think and feel 1 But you are not old enough. You 
are only old enough to give mamma a sweet, precious promise 
for her first new year's gift ? And you will never forget it, will 
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you, darling ? You will try to keep it from day to day, even 
when you are a fine, big boy F 

* Are you crying, mamma ?' he asked in some alarm. 

* No, dear,' she replied, smiling through her tears. 

* I was afraid you were,' he said ; * and I thought you were per- 
haps thinking that I shouldn't remember what you have told me, 
and were sad about it I understand quite well This pretty book 
of verses is your new year's gift to me ; and my promise to 
learn one of them every day, is my new year's gift to you. I 
won't forget I will keep the promise — always, I don't think 
I can possibly forget such an easy promise ; but if ever I do, 
you can remind me. You won't mind doing that, will you ? 

Her only reply was a long, fond kiss. 



CHAPTER II. 



' Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain : but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.' — Proverbs xxxi. 30. 

June roses are budding ; for six months have passed away since 
the last chapter was closed. The sun is streaming into the 
morning-room of a handsome villa at Richmond, where a lady 
and gentleman are seated at the breakfast-table. The meal is 
over ; and the former, Constance Hamilton by name, is opening 
a letter just brought in by the waitress. She is a handsome 
woman of perhaps two-and-thirty years of age ; tall, dark, and 
stately. Her attire is rich and fashionable, in keeping with the 
elegancies surrounding her. 

The contents of the letter does not please her. A frown settles 
upon her countenance, and she makes an impatient observation 
to her husband He is three or four years older than she ; 
pleasant and warm-hearted, when his extraordinary indolence 
will allow him to be interested in anything beyond his library 
and cigar. By profession he is a solicitor ; far too indifferent 
to business to be a successful one : however, an independence 
by no means insignificant enables him to keep up a comfortable 
establishment for his wife and son, without taxing his brains or 
energy. 

* One fortune has been made in those chambers of mine,' he 
would say, when rallied upon his imprudence in allowing pro- 
fessional reputation and connection to dwindle away. * Surely 
that is enough. My dear old father had more than his share of 
work ; it is only fair to give other firms a chance now. Some 
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men never know when they have enough. I am glad to say I 
do ; and I know how to enjoy it too.' 

At present he is occupied with the Times, too occupied to 
give anything but an absent *yes' or *no' to the questions his 
wife has been addressing to him for the last ten minutes. 

She at last loses all patience, and exclaims : * Do put down 
that paper, Harry, and attend to me for five minutes. I am 
quite aware how much you dislike doing anything of the kind, 
but this morning it is unavoidable. We must settle something 
definite about that child' 

* Well, my dear,' he replies, raising his eyes to hers, * what is 
it? I am all attention.' 

* What is to be done about this tiresome child ?' 

* Tiresome child !' he repeated ; * what tiresome child F 

' You know well enough,' she retorted, *if you will only take 
the trouble to think. The child I have been pestered with 
letters about for the last three months, from some dreadful 
creature calling herself Dempty, or Dumpty, or something of 
the sort' 

* Oh, your step-sister's little boy. Well, what about him ? 

* What is to be done with him ? The woman says — ^but stay 
— I will read you the letter. Now do listen — Harry ! I declare 
you are reading that tiresome paper again.' 

Mr. Hamilton, with a sigh, placed the offending Times on a 
chair behind him, and his wife read as follows : 

' Thornton Cottage, Havensleigh. 

'Mum, 

' please I write to say it is near 3 month since Mrs. 
Thirkstone were burrid, and little mister Harold is still left 
here with me i shall be obliged if you will tell me soon wats 
to be dun with him. Dont you be thinking as i gruggis the bit 
the darling eats He is harterly welcum to all I have got to 
give him and wishes it was more but being a poor widder i am 
forced to let my parlur and have no place for Mister Harold 
but the kitchin as is not fit for the likes of him to sit in and live 
in. i knows how young gentlemen should be brought up 
through having been nurse in real gentlemen's familis all my 
life till I got marrid it greves me bad to see him as his dear 
mama took such pains with luming nothing as a gentleman 
should and looking so pale and quiet for he cant comfert him- 
self for his dear mama and no wonder for a sweeter lady never 
was born and she left nothing at all for Mister Harold for she 
had nothing to leave getting her living by teaching the gentry as 
were very fond of her and of course now she is dead she can't 
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teach and earn money no more and she told me to send Mister 
Harold to you and i shall be glad to know where you are and 
it will break my heart to send him but must do as the dead told 
me so hope you will rite soon yours rispekful, 

* Betsy Dempster. 

*P.S. — Mister Harold Thirkstone would send his duty only 
he don't know as i am riting.' 

* It is as much as I can do to make the scrawl out,' said the 
lady, laying the letter aside. * Now, what is to be done ? 

' Well, really, Constance,' he replied, leaning back in his chair 
and playing with his moustache, * I don't see that this is my 
affair at alL The boy is your relation, not mine. Do as you 
like.' 

'My relation, indeed!' exclaimed the lady, angrily. 'My 
stepfather's daughter's son ! What relation do you call that ? 
And as to not being your affair, whatever do you mean ? I 
suppose it will be quite as much your affair as mine to have two 
sons to educate and provide for instead of one. Can't you un- 
derstand that whatever we may be obliged to spend upon this child 
will be taken from Basil ? How selfish men are, to be sure !' 

* I don't suppose,' was the quiet reply, * that Basil will be 
seriously injured by our giving house-room and food to your 
Step-sister's orphan ; nor do I see the necessity of consulting his 
interests in the case. If Harold Thirkstone has no nearer re- 
lations than ourselves, of course we must look after him. He 
certainly ought not to be left with the poor woman in whose 
house his mother died' 

' Nearer relations than ourselves !' exclaimed the lady, in- 
dignantly ; ' of course he has. There are all his father's people ; 
but they will do nothing for him ; although they are such a fine 
old family, and far wealthier than we. What possessed young 
Lieutenant Thirkstone to marry my penniless step-sister, I can't 
imagine. A boy's fancy for a handsome face, I suppose. A 
pretty piece of business it turned out for him ; and for her too, 
for that matter. His family left him in the lurch, without a 
shilling ; and then he died, and left her without a shilling, and 
now she is dead and the boy is left without a shilling — and 
thrown upon our hands. I call it shameful !' 

Mr. Hamilton glanced impatiently at the clock ticking gaily 
on the mantelpiece. 

* Ah !' sighed his wife, ' I knew you could not talk quietly 
with me for five minutes.' 

' My dear Constance, it is exactly twenty since I laid my 
paper aside. I am sorry to be obliged to bring this matter to a 
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close ; but I have an engagement in the city, and must not lose 
my train. Besides, I don't see what further we have to discuss. 
Send for the little fellow, by all means. Poor little chap ! It 
is a hard wrench to lose a mother at his age. I have gone 
through it myself; and know well what it is. Heigh-ho ! Yes, 
send for him, my dear, at once. It won't be a bad thing for 
Basil to have a companion. He is getting dreadfully spoiled 
with being the only child in the house. Consider the affair 
settled, and write for the boy. Good-moming,' and, so saying, 
Mr. Hamilton left the room and, soon after, the house. 

* It is wonderful how little interest Harry takes in all domestic 
concerns,' thought the lady. * He ought to look up these 
wealthy Thirkstones and throw the boy upon their hands. They 
are the ones who ought to take charge of him. But of course 
he won't. Rather than give himself any trouble about the 
matter, he will receive him as a son ; although he knows quite 
well how I dislike having children about me ; and that even Basil 
is often too much for my nerves. Well, I suppose it can't be 
helped ; if the child is to come he must come ;' and seating her- 
self at her desk, she took up a pen to reply to Mrs. Dempster's 
letter. 



CHAPTER III. 

* And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it ; 
for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.* 
— Rev. xxi. 23. 

Six years before, baby Harold's pale cheeks had awakened his 
widowed mother's anxieties ; and sea-air being recommended, 
she had left her home in the little street at Naimesbury, and 
taken lodgings for a fortnight in Mrs. Dempster's cottage. 
That fortnight did wonders for the boy. His mother marked 
his bright eyes and rosy face with joy. The green fields and 
open shore agreed with him ; so being successful in finding 
pupils, she decided to remain at Havensleigh all summer. A 
brilliant pianist, and clever linguist, before many weeks were 
over she had more pupils in the quiet watering-place than she 
had had in Naimesbury ; and so it was arranged with the kind- 
hearted Mrs. Dempster, that she and her little boy should have 
the parlour and bedroom for the sum often shillings a week all 
the year round ; and thus Thornton Cottage became their home. 
Ethel Thirkstone's married life had been very short — as short 
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as sweet Four months of great happiness, and then a violent 
cold, terminating in acute bronchitis, had hurried her young 
husband into an early grave — ^leaving her a widow indeed. Soon 
those four months appeared like a sweet dream — of which 
nothing remained but a living memory, and the boy. 

His boy — she had no thought of forgetting that Harold 
was a Thirkstone. He must not disgrace his name. He had 
grand relations somewhere. If in after years he should chance 
to come in contact with them, they must not be ashamed of 
him. He must be able to take his proper place amongst them 
— as a kinsman ; of that she was determined : and she would 
do it, penniless as she was. 

So she turned her talents and her accomplishments to account, 
and the aim of her life became to gather money together for 
the future of her son ; and her ever-present day-dream was 
that he should one day enter his father's regiment For this 
she employed every moment of her time; and denied her- 
self not only all luxuries, but also many necessities. All day 
long, she was out giving lessons, first in one house, and then 
in another ; and aknost all night long she was busy with fancy- 
work, the sale of which more than paid her lodgings. Then 
there were her own and Harold's clothes to make and keep in 
order, and very soon he was old enough to begin his lessons. 
He prepared them during the day, while mamma was out, and 
said them to her in the evenings. 

More work for poor mamma, but he did not understand that 
Did not understand that nature had by no means fitted her to 
be going out in all weathers — wind or rain, frost or snow. Did 
not understand that she was growing thinner and thinner, and 
whiter and whiter. Did not understand that Mrs. Dempster's 
kind face was growing graver and graver. Did not understand 
when she was too tired to leave her bed for a whole week, and 
when a strange gentleman called every day to see them, whose 
name was Dr. Weldon. Understood nothing — until one night 
he was awoke out of his sleep by the weeping landlady, and 
taken to her side. 

And then a sudden terror fell upon him ; for he heard her 
say, in broken gasps, that ' she had made a mistake ; — that 
(Jod would take care of him ; — that there was no one else ;' 
and he threw his arms round her neck, and shrieked in his 
fear, and was forced gently away, and carried from the roonL 
A few minutes more, and poor, loving, over-anxious, over- 
worked Ethel Thirkstone was at rest for ever. * For so He 
giveth His beloved sleep.'* 

* Psalm cxxvii* 2. 
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Hitherto Harold's life had been one bright sunshine; but 
now the clouds of sorrow and trouble gathered quickly around 
him. For days he refused all consolation; and when the 
violence of his grief was at last spent, Mrs. Dempster began to 
think seriously that he would pine away. He was now as 
silent and quiet as he had been merry and active. He would 
sob for hours quietly to himself. He would cry himself to 
sleep at nights. He would spend whole days sitting, listlessly 
gazing into nothing, on his mother's grave. Nor was this sur- 
prising. His was no common loss, to be easily forgotten. He 
had no kind father, nor nursery full of little brothers and 
sisters, no young companions to dispel sorrowful thoughts, and 
make him gay, in spite of memory. In his young mother, he 
had lost his all — ^father, mother, teacher, nurse, friend, and 
playfellow. She had been all to him — and she was gone. He 
felt alone — so dreadfully alone — and he showed it 

Mrs. Dempster grew alarmed. 

* Something must be done,' she thought, 'and done soon.' 
Hence her last letter to Mrs. Hamilton. 

* Mrs. Dempster : that be you, ma'am, b'ain't it ?' said the 
postman, one bright Sunday morning, as she was busily sweep- 
ing the path that led to her cottage door. 

*Yes,' she replied, taking the letter from his outstretched 
hand. * Betsy Dempster, that's me.' 

As the man proceeded on his way, she leaned on her broom 
to examine the delicately-tinted envelope and well-formed hand- 
writing. 

' It must be about Mister Harold,' she said to herself. * Yes, 
there's the London postmark. I wonder what they're going 
to do with the poor darling ? I suppose I must wait till I've 
time to read it, and see.' 

She put the letter into her pocket, finished her sweeping, 
and returned to her kitchen. 

Ring, ring, ring, went the parlour-belL The lodgers were 
wanting their breakfasts ; and for the next hour Mrs. Dempster 
was running to and fro, preparing coffee and toast, and frying 
eggs and bacon. Not until the meal was over, and the occu- 
pants of her room gone out to church, did she get time to sit 
down to sip her own cup of coffee and read her letter. 

Its contents evidently did not satisfy her. A puzzled ex- 
pression settled upon her face. She forgot her coffee, and sat 
gazing thoughtfully through the open window. 

' A nasty proud stick, she must be, this London lady,' she 
said to herself * Never a word of the poor young creature 
that's gone. Never a word as to what's been keeping the dear 
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lad these three months. Not that I wanted it; but if she'd 
just mentioned it like, it would have looked better — a deal 
Nothing at all, but that I am to send her word what train 
Mister Thirkstone is coming by, that he may be met at the 
other end I hope she'll be kind to him : but I've my doubts. 
He's not wanted, poor lamb, or I wouldn't have had to write 
four letters before I got an answer. Well, well, he must go all 
the same. He'll take it very hard if they're cross to him, after 
being made so much of by his poor mamma. I'm afraid he'll 
fret himself sick ; but what can I do ? If I keeps him here 
with me, he'll grow up just as rough and easy as the donkey- 
lads on the sand, and that wouldn't be right noways, seeing as 
he's a gentleman born. Besides, his mother said I was to 
send him to her sister in London, and one is bound to pay 
respects to the wishes of the dead' 

At that moment a light, quiet step sounded outside. Mrs. 
Dempster had just time to slip the letter into her pocket when 
Harold entered the room. Traces of great affliction were still 
visible on his white face. His eyes had a wistful, weary look ; 
and although he tried to smile as the woman rose to greet him, 
it was a very sad attempt ; and as he seated himself at the table, 
a tired, melancholy expression again settled upon his features. 

* See, Mister Harold, love, here's your breakfast by the fire, 
all nice and hot I'm sure you must be hungered to death. 
It's near ten o'clock.' 

With a simple * Thank you,' he commenced his meal, while 
his kind friend remembered her forgotten coffee, and joined him. 

* You are later than usual, Mrs. Dempster,' he remarked after 
a while. 

' Yes, love, I've been very busy. These new parties, as I've 
got in the parlour, ring for spite, that they do ; or p'r'aps they 
haven't been used to a bell, and think it should be kept on the 
pulL They've most run me off my legs this morning. And 
you, love, you was up fine and early ; where have you been all 
morning ?' 

The child's lips twitched nervously as he replied : 

* This is mamma's birthday. I've been buying her a present' 

* And what did you get, love ?' asked she, as cheerfully as she 
could 

* Such a beautiful little tree !' he replied, brightening. ' A 
white moss rose-tree. Old John said it was the pick of his 
green-house ; and worth a lot of money ; but he let me have it 
for my shilling, because it was for her,^ 

The dark eyes filled with tears, which were wiped hastily 
away. 
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' I chose it and paid for it last night, he continued, * and old 
John came with me to plant it this morning. He says it must 
have some water to-night, and every night, until it has fairly 
taken to its new place. It is such a beauty, Mrs. Dempster, and 
there are so many buds on it' 

* Are there, dear? ; I. must go and see it,' said the woman, 
absently. 

She was thinking how she should break the contents of the 
letter in her pocket to him. 

*Will you come this evening, Mrs. Dempster?* he cried; 
*do. Mrs. Jackson wiU.take care of the house while we're 
away.' 

'I will, darlings well go together as soon as tea's over. 
Well have a nice time.' 

' We can talk it quietly over,' she thought * The sight of his 
mother's grave, and her dear name on the stone, will p'r'aps 
make him take more kind to her last wishes ; for I know he 
won't like leaving me, and the old cottage, and cemetery, and alL' 

They had finished breakfast by this time. Mrs. Dempster 
was washing up in the back kitchen. Harold was lounging list- 
lessly about 

* Won't you go to church, dear ?* she said presently. 

' No,' was the sad reply ; * there is no one to go with me now.' 

* Won't you learn some of your pretty hymns and verses, 
love ?' she suggested in another five minutes. 

' There is no one to. say them to,' he answered, with a deep 
sigh. 

' Suppose you read one of your nice books, dear ?' she said, 
after a Uttle while. 

* There is no use,' he ejaculated wearily ; * there is no one to 
talk to about it' 

Mrs. Dempster raised her apron to her eyes to wipe away, a 
glistening tear, and made no further suggestion. Presently 
Harold came to her side and said : 

* You are always busy, Mrs. Dempster. Can't I do something 
for you ? I should so like to help you.' 

' So you shall, dear,' she replied brightly. * There's a basket 
of peas as you can shell ; and that'll be a fine help to me. 
They're on that shelf, love ; and here's a basin as you can put 
'em in, as you shell 'em. Take them into the garden, Master. 
Harold, and sit under the pear-tree yonder ; you'll be b^tt^r 
there than in this hot kitchin.' 

The child did so. Mrs. Dempster glanced at him fropa.tlime 
to time through the window. 

' What a way for him to spend the Sabbath,' she thought,. 
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*• and his poor mamma used to take him to church so nice, and 
in the afternoon be teaching him such grand things — ^the 
catechis, and collect, and I don't know what What would she 
say if she could see him now 7* And during the day, as she 
observed his disconsolate little face and listless habits, she said 
to herself: * The boy's going to ruin. It will be better for him 
to be under even harsh rule than to go on as he is. He must 
go to London, and go soon.' 

Mrs. Jackson, a Hnd neighbour, readily promised to sit in 
their little kitchen and attend to the lodgers while they were 
away ; so, about half-past six, Mrs. Dempster put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and set off with Harold for the quiet churchyard, 
about a mile and a half up the lane. The sun was setting as 
they reached it His rays were gilding the white tombs and 
green sods that covered the sleeping dead 

* I wish the sun would not shine so,' said the child, fretfully. 

* Why, dear ?' asked his companion in surprise. 

* He looks as if he did not care a bit,' was the broken answer. 
* It is all the same to him whether one is happy or ever so 
miserable ; he shines just the same.' 

' Lord help us if he didn't, dear,' was the reply. * Why, we 
should just lie down and die if it weren't for the sun ; leastways 
/ should, and I reckon there's a many like me. I'll back 
there's no one can see his yellow, laughing face, bursting all of 
a sudden from behind a cloud, or striking tfurough your window, 
when you least expects him, without a glad kind of feeling fill- 
ing their hearts, and a thanking God that He didn't let the 
devil spoil Z^^/, when he came meddling with our poor world 
Look up. Master Harold, dear ! look at him now — ^big, red, and 
shining — ain't he lovely ? Look at them purple clouds over 
there, and the golden ones yonder ; and the red, and blue, and 
greenish beyond again. Isn't it beautiful ?* 

Harold heaved a long sigh. 

' I suppose it is,' he replied ; ' but I don't think anything v^y 
beautiful now.' 

By this time they had reached the simple headstone they 
were in search of : * Ethel Thirkstone — age 26.' Mrs. Dempster 
seated herself upon a low tomb immediately opposite. Harold 
was standing with his arms behind his back, and his eyes fixed 
dejectedly upon the letters. 

'That's all there's left,' he said presently ; ' all there's left ot 
my dear mamma ; and the sun shines upon it just as if it were 
her pretty face, instead of only her name.' 

* Maybe he wants to remind us, love, of the beautiful land 
where she's living, so happy with the bright angels. P'r'aps he's 
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doing his best to tell us, dear, that when we see how grand he 
can make the very saddest spots of our poor earth — ^just with 
one touch, too — ^we should think of the Sun of Heaven, which 
must be ever so much more beautiful than him, and which 
never sets and leaves cold and darkness behind, like he does, 
every night ; and we should think how happy that wonderful 
Sun must be making all those dear ones, who have only gone a 
bit before us, you know, dear ; and we should try to feel glad, 
and take comfort.' 

'The Lord Jesus Christ is the Sun of Heaven,' replied 
Harold; *the Bible says so. Don't you remember, Mrs. 
Dempster ? " And the city had no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, to shine in it ; for the glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof." That was my verse for 
this morning ; my verse out of my dear little book : mamma's 
new year's gift The " Lamb," you know, is the Lord Jesus ; 
and " light" is the sua' 

* Ay, to be sure,' said Mrs. Dempster ; * it must be a wonder- 
ful city that ! a grand city ! It must be a blessed thing to be 
safely there, dear ; especially for them that have had a hard life 
down here. We shouldn't be a-wishing too much to have 'em 
back. It seems like grudging 'em the rest they're getting. 
Don't you think so, dear ?' 

* Mrs. Dempster,' said Harold earnestly, leaving the question 
unanswered, * had my mamma a hard life ?' 

* She worked very hard, love,' replied the woman, after a little 
hesitation. 

Harold was thinking ; presently he said : 

* Was there no one to help her ?* 

* I never heard her talk of any one, dear ; and I know for 
truth that no one did help her.' 

* If she had only lived until I was a man,' he said, his eyes fill- 
ing with tears, * I meant to work so hard, so very hard for her.' 

* You haven't showed me your rose-tree. Master Harold,' said 
she, anxious to change the conversation. * Is this it P 

* Yes,' he replied, caressing the tree lovingly with his hands. 
* Isn't it a beauty ? See, there are seven buds ; and they will 
all come out ; for we planted it very carefully. Will you stay 
here, Mrs. Dempster, while I run to that cottage for some 
water ? Old John said it was to have some every night.' 

*Yes, love, of course I will' 

Harold ran off, and soon returned with a large bucket of 
water. As his good friend saw him bravely staggering along, 
she hurried to meet him, saying : 

* Let me take it, darling ; it's a deal too heavy for you.' 
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* No, please no,- he cried, panting with his exertion, and 
pausing for a moment's rest * Let me carry it all myself. I 
can do so little for her now.' 

She made no further offer, but silently followed him as he 
toiled with his burden to his mother's grave. Re-seating herself 
upon the old tombstone, she watched him water the rose-tree, 
and the other few flowers growing upon the eight feet of earth 
so precious to the young orphan. Then he picked off the faded 
leaves, plucked up the stray weeds, dusted the stone and letters 
with his pocket-handkerchief, and counted over and over again 
the buds on his rose-tree. . Suddenly he came and sat down by 
her side, exclaiming wearily : 

' I won't say I wish her back, if she is really having a nice 
rest after a hard life ; but I do wish I were with her ! I wish 
I could die too !' 

' You mustn't get thinking or talking like that. Master Harold,' 
she replied gravely. * It isn't right It's very wrong. The 
Lord that sent us into the world, without asking our leave or 
troubling us about it at all, doesn't want our help to fix the time 
we're to go out of it ; and it doesn't become us to be worriting 
ourselves 'cause our time doesn't happen to be His, Be satis- 
fied, dear, to know that one day you will see your dear mamma 
again, right enough. What does it matter when it is, so that it 
does come in the end ?* 

* In the end !' he repeated, with a deep sigh ; * but that will 
not be for such a long time 3 perhaps not for twenty years !' 

Twenty years ! A dream in the past, a lifetime in the future^ 
an eternity to eight-years-old Harold. 

* What shall I do ail that time alone? What will become of me?' 
Here was an opening to the conversation she wished to have 

with him ; resolved not to lose the thread, she replied hastily 
and cheerfully : 

* Well, darling, and that's what I've been thinking about this 
long time. Says I to myself, " Here's Master Harold growing 
quite a big boy. What must I do with him ?" I remember 
how particular his dear mamma used to be with him. How she 
used to teach him, out of such grand books too ; and how she 
wanted him to grow up a real, clever gentleman, like his own 
papa, who died before he was bora And then I looks at him, 
and I thinks, " Here he's learning nothing at all He'll grow up 
just as rough and ignorant as any donkey-lad about ;" and I 
does feel grieved.' 

*I can't help it,' said the little fellow, with another sigh. 
* There is no one to teach me anything now ; and I can't learn 
by myself 
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* No, dear, of course you can't ; and that's what's making me 
«so uneasy in my mind. You know well enough, darling, how 
fond I am of you. Haven't I took care of you since before 
you could speak ? and wouldn't I gladly take care of you — ^till 
the day you can take care of yourself? You know I would ; 
for no one could be dearer to poor Betsy Dempster than her 
bonny little gentleman ; unless it be the mite of a lad she 
buried these thirty years gone by. But I've no manner of right 
to be a-blighting your prospects ; which letting you grow up in 
my kitchin surely is. I ain't doing my duty in keeping you in 
it I ain't indeed, and ' 

* But I love your dear little kitchen,' he interrupted ; * and I 
love you, Mrs. Dempster ; and I don't want to leave you. You 
are not going to send me away — ^are you ?' 

His arms were round her neck, a look of painful anxiety upon 
his little face. Here was a new, unexpected trouble for him. 
He had never contemplated leaving this, his only friend. The 
good woman was sorely distressed. I don't want to learn any- 
thing,' he cried. * I don't want to be a gentleman. I don't 
care iil do grow up like the donkey-boys. I want to stay with 
you. Oh, do let me !' Her only reply was a close embrace. 
* I can be so useful to you,' he pleaded. * I have been thinking 
lately I ought to do something for you ; and I meant to begin 
to-day. I can clean the knives and the lodgers' boots for you ; 
and wash the steps, and run errands, and lots of things. And 
as soon as I'm a man I will work for you, and get heaps of 
money for you, as I meant to do for mamma. Oh, do let me 
stay !' 

The dark eyes were dim with tears by this time, for she still 
made no reply. She only kissed him again and again ; never 
before had he appeared so dear to her. The thought flashed 
through her mind that she would keep him. Perhaps he was a 
gift from God ; a son sent to comfort and support her old age, 
in the place of the tiny baby of her early life. She would accept 
him, gratefully, thankfully, as such. The words *You shall 
stay, darling,' were trembling upon her lips, when her eyes fell 
upon the name before her, * Ethel Thirkstone.' The handsome, 
accomplished, proud Ethel Thirkstone. What would she say to 
such an arrangement ? No, precious as this little son would be 
to her, she must give him up. Ethel Thirkstone had herself 
decided his future. She must be obeyed. Busily searching in 
her brain for 'some way of reconciling the little fellow to the 
separation that must come, she suddenly caught sight of the 
empty bucket Ah, that was it 1 

* Master Harold, dear,' she whispered, * you can do something 
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for your sweet mamma that will be ever so much better than 
keeping her pretty grave tidy, and carrying a heavy bucket to 
water the flowers.' 

* Can I ?' he exclaimed in surprise. 

* You can, love. Ay, and something she'll like a deal better 
than all the rose-trees in the kingdom.' 

* Oh, what is it?' he asked eagerly. * I will do it at once.' 

* You'll maybe find it very hard, love.' 

* I don't care how hard it is, if it will please her. Tell me 
what it is, Mrs. Dempster, quick !' 

* It's to obey her, my own sweet boy, to obey her last wishes. 
It's an awful thing to act contrary to the will of the dead, 
Master Harold ; most of all to the will of a dead mother. I'm 
thinking we're bound to do as she told us, the day she died !' 

* What did she tell us to do, Mrs. Dempster ?* 

* Well, she told me that you were not to stay here. She said 
I was to send you to your aunt ; a good, kind, rich lady as 
lives in London ; and who knows how a little gentleman should 
be brought up.' 

'I never knew that I had an aunt in London,' exclaimed 
Harold in surprise, * nor any other relations. Mamma never 
told me I had.' 

' Oh, but you have, dear ; a beautiful aunt, who'll be so glad 
to see you ; and who'll make you into a gentleman, which I 
can't do, noways. It'd be dreadful, you know, if you grow up 
rough-like — and if, when you went to heaven, and she came all 
joyous to meet you, she should be disappointed. How sorry 
you'd be !' 

The child raised his dark eyes to hers wonderingly ; and after 
a short pause said gravely : 

* I never thought of that Perhaps she would be ashamed 
of me — and papa too.' 

* Well, I can't say much about it, love ; for I'm not quite 
clear in my mind how things will be when we awake out of 
our graves — but that's neither here nor there ; all will be right, 
depend upon it What I wanted to remind you was that your 
mamma was very particular. My ! how clever she was — and 
how clever she meant you to be ! I can't help thinking she will 
be disappointed, if you don't grow up a real, clever gentleman, 
like your papa. I don't know how it is, but I do feel that you 
ought to obey her, now she is dead, as you did when she was 
living; and if she was alive you'd never be passing whole 
days without so much as opening a book.' 

'The only thing I learn now is my verse every morning,' 
he replied ; * and if it were not for my promise I would not 
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learn that ; for what use is it, when she is not here to hear me 
say it, and explain it? but I must keep my promise.' 

* Of course you must, dear,* she replied * And glad she'd 
be to know that you have not forgotten it; and right glad 
she'd be to know that you are learning all the other grand 
lessons she used to be so particular about' 

*Do you really think she would?* he asked, raising his 
thoughtful eyes to hers. 

* I am sure of it, dear ; there can be no mistake about that 
Depend upon it, she said you were to go to your aunt's, be- 
cause she knew you would be taught there, and grow up as she 
wanted you.' 

Harold was thoughtful for a moment or two, then he replied 
resolutely : 

*You are quite right, Mrs. Dempster; I ought to do as 
mamma said I must go to London to my aunt And I will 
be so good I will work hard, and learn everything ; and try 
to grow up a clever gentleman, just as she wished I wonder 
if she will know and be pleased.' 

* Indeed she will, my own brave boy,' exclaimed the old 
woman, kissing him affectionately. * I shouldn't wonder but 
what she hears us now ! How pleased she will be !' 

Harold glanced reverently around, almost expecting to see 
the sweet face and white wings he so often dreamed about 
Alas ! nothing was there but the shadow of the beech, and a 
kst lingering ray that streamed from the sinking sun full on 
the name of Ethel Thirkstone. 

* Perhaps the sun wants to tell us that she is pleased,' said 
the child, simply. 

* Of course he does, dear. Shining is his way of talking, for 
them that understands him. Didn't he go right away the time 
the dear Lord died ? and I reckon he shone his hardest the 
morning after He was born.' 

* It is a pity we did not think of all this before,' he observed 
presently. * We might have been pleasing her for ever so long. 
I think we had better waste no more time, Mrs. Dempster. I 
would like to go to my aunt soon. Will you see about it for me ?* 

So she told him of the letter received that morning; and 
they had a long talk about his unknown relations in London. 
Harold was puzzled to know why he had never heard of them 
before. It was strange, he thought, that mamma had never 
talked to him of this aunt. Mrs. Dempster reminded him how 
very poor his mother had always been ; perhaps she had not 
wished these rich relations to know how poor, or how hard she 
had to work ; and had therefore kept away from them. 
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A heavy sigh was "the only answer. Mrs. Dempster under 
stood it, and immediately changed the conversatioa She 
began to talk of the wonders of the great metropolis ; of the 
long jonrney he would have to take alone ; of all he would 
learn in his new home ; and of how pleasant it would be to 
feel he was doing his best to become all that his mother had 
desired to see him. 

* You will come sometimes, and water my flowers,' he said 
by-and-by, * and you will write and tell me how the rose-tree 
grows. And I may come and see you when I can, may I not ? 
for I shall never forget you.' 

* You'll forget me, dear, before I forget you,' she cried 
* But come to me when you will, you'll always find your little 
room ready, and me proud to see you. And I'll look well after 
your pretty flowers, depend upon it ; and I'll write and tell you 
how they all grow ; you never fear.' 

* When shall I go ?* he asked next 

After a little discussion it was arranged that he should leave 
Havensleigh the next Tuesday week ; by which time his 
clothes would be all nicely mended, and the rose-tree in bloom. 
Soon after that they bid good-bye to the pretty grave; and 
walked home through the fields, chatting pleasantly together. 

Mrs. Dempster observed with pleasure that for the first time 
since his great loss the little fellow was manifesting something 
like interest in his future. 

' I'll be lonely enough when he's gone,' she said to herself, 
as he lingered behind to break a spray of honeysuckle from the 
hedge. * He'll soon forget Thornton Cottage and old Betsy 
Dempster ; ay, and his rose-tree too, when he's down yonder 
in London. Well, well ; the Lord's will be done ; I may be 
lone and weary ; but I'll know IVe done my duty to the bonny 
darling, and to the sweet young creature who's gone ; and 
there'll be some comfort in that The Lordll look after the 
rest' 



CHAPTER IV. 

' Wilt thou not from this time cry unto Me, My Father, Thou art the 
Guide of my youth ?* — Jeremiah iii. 4. 

At last the day arrived when Harold was to bid good-bye to 
quiet Havensleigh. His box was packed, a very small one, 
just containing his clothes and school-books. Mrs. Dempster's 
heart was very heavy. She was not satisfied about this London 
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aunt Her letter, stating the train by which she was sending 
Harold, had been merely answered by a few words, saying 
some one would meet him. No kind reassuring message was 
sent to the bereaved boy. To her anxious heart, this was a 
serious omission. She felt really uneasy. However, for fear 
of disheartening Harold, she did her best to appear cheerful 

* Come, darling,' she called this morning, going to the foot 
of the stairs, *the time's getting on, and your chop's just 
ready.' 

* I am coming,' he replied, and soon after he entered the 
little kitchea 

His eyes were red with weeping, and no wonder ! He had 
been bidding good-bye to every nook and comer of his happy 
home. The pretty grave and the rose-tree ; the green lanes 
and fields; the shore, where he had so often played and 
paddled in the waves ; the little garden, where he had spent so 
many happy hours, busy with raie and spade ; the bedroom, 
the parlour, and mamma's arm-chair. The chair in which she 
had hushed him to sleep as a baby ; the chair in which she 
had taught him his lessons later ; the chair in which he had so 
often watched her sitting, doing the fancy-work, or making his 
clothes ; the chair in which she would never sit again. No 
wonder that he had thrown himself wildly into it, and sobbed 
as though his heart would break. 

* You mt/sf eat, dear,' cried Mrs. Dempster, in great distress, 
as he persisted that he was not hungry. * You've a long 
journey before you. Do make a good breakfast.' And to 
please her he took up his knife and fork. 

*What are you writing, Mrs. Dempster?' he asked, as he saw 
her busy with paper and pen. 

*Well, I'm just putting down your aunt's address, dear, for 
fear you should miss the parties sent to meet you at the station. 
You must keep it safe in your pocket, and if you don't see 
anyone looking about for you, as is likely to be the right ones, 
just you show it to a p'liceman ; mind, to no one else. 
London's a shocking bad place, I've heard say ; but the p'lice 
are to be trusted; and the/re well paid to take care of everybody. 
So you've no need to be frightened, dear, if no one comes to 
meet you. Walk straight up to a p'liceman, and tell him you're 
lost, and show him your aunt's address, and say he must take 
you there. You won't forget, now ?' 

* Oh no,' he replied, * I won't forget.' 

She also gave him a post-card directed to herself; telling 
him to be sure and send it off, with word that he was safe, as 
soon as he arrived. 
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* You can write with your pencil, you know, dear,' she said ; 
* and there's sure to be a pillar-box somewhere about, that you 
can drop it in. I shall be dreadful uneasy till I get iV 

* I wish mamma had not said I was to go to my aunt,' said 
the child, sadly. *I feel so strange about it — uncomfortable 
and frightened. I would so much rather stay with you, Mrs. 
Dempster.' 

She got behind him to wipe her eyes with her apron before 
she replied 

* Depend upon it. Master Harold, your mamma knew what 
was best for you.' 

* Oh yes, of course she did,' he said simply. *I suppose all 
mammas are wise — but mine was very wise.' 

* I think you'll like your aunt,' she continued, * and be very 
happy with her. She's your mamma's sister, you know, dear.' 

' Perhaps she will be something like mamma,' he exclaimed, 
brightening. * Sisters ought to be alike.' 

* So they ought, dear,' she said drily. 

She was thinking how differently the gentle Ethel Thirkstone 
would have responded to an appeal for protection to a young 
orphan — poor as she was. 

Harold had finished his breakfast, and was standing gazing 
absently through the open window. Presently he said: *I 
have learnt my verse, Mrs. Dempster. I awoke early, and 
learnt it in bed' 

* What was it, love ?' 

* " Wilt thou not from this time cry unto Me, My Father, 
Thou art the guide of my youth ?" ' he replied 

* Oh, Master Harold,' she cried, * what a beautiful verse ! 
Just the very one for to-day ! The good Lord Himself speaks 
to you in it Here you're leaving your old home and going to 
a new one (to a better one of course, dear, but still to a new 
one), and you're leaving your old friend and going to strangers 
(to kind relations of course, dear, but still to strangers) ; and 
here, when you're just as it were setting out, and have got no 
one, as you knows of as yet, to guide you, the good Lord 
comes down Himself and asks you if you won't make Him 
your guide. That verse wants an answer. Master Harold 
You must cry out "Yes, yes, yes," every time you goes on your 
knees. You see, the Lord doesn't say : * I wt'/l be your guide," 
or " I am your guide." He says, "Won't you /ef Me be your 
guide?" Them's not the words, I know; but that's what they 
mean, plain enough. The Lord never forces Himself upon no 
one. Master Harold, love. He's ready enough for us ; but we 
must be ready for Him. Say the verse again, dear — what is it ?' 
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* " Wilt thou not from this time cry unto Me, My Father, 
Thou art the guide of my youth ?" ' repeated the child 

* My Father, Do you mark that, dear ? The good Lord 
tells you He's your Father ; and what a Father ! A Father as 
knows, and sees, and can do everything. I'm right glad you 
told me that verse, love. It's done me good I was forgetting 
you had that Father. Cheer up, darling ; be afraid of nothing, 
or no one. That Father'U take good care of you.' The good 
woman paused to steady her voice and wipe her eyes. Then 
she drew the little fellow to her, and kissing him affectionately, 
whispered: * Learn your verse every day, dear; but never 
forget this one. And don't let the Lord forget it neither. 
Keep telling Him always, most of all when you're in any trouble, 
" My Father, Thou art the guide of my youth ;" and He'll guide 
you, never fear, and guide you right too ; for who can guide 
like a " father " and a " God " ?' 

*I won't forget, Mrs. Dempster. I think God must have 
sent me that verse on purpose this morning ; for I shall have 
no one to guide me when I leave you. You are the last' 

* You'll want no one if the Lord guides you. Master Harold. 
The Lord never wants no one to help Him with His work. 
But you mustn't be thiilking as your leaving all here. You're 
going to kind friends, love. To friends who you'll soon like 
better than me.' 

'I never will,' exclaimed Harold, indignantly. 'I'll never 
like anyone better than you.' 

*Well, well, we'll see,' she replied. * Anyhow, Master 
Harold, you'll try not to forget me all at once. You'll write 
to me, dearie, won't you ? say once a month, regular ?' 

*I'll write every week,' he exclaimed *Not very long 
letters perhaps ; for, you know, I write very slowly yet ; and I 
dare say they will be very badly spelt ; because there will be no 
one there to correct them.' 

* I don't want no one to correct 'em,' she replied, a little 
indignantly. * Recollect that particular. Master Harold Show 
'em to no one ; send 'em to me, bad spelling and alL I like 
it And now, darling, I don't want to say much; but don't 
you be forgetting that Betsy Dempster will be a lone old 
woman when you're gone ; that she's no one in the wide world 
belonging to her ; and if ever she finds herself wanting a friend 
she may call on you ; mayn't she, dear ?' 

' I don't understand,' he replied * What do you mean ?' 

* Well, love, I'lL have to be hard put to it before I disturbs 
you in the fine home your mamma has chosen for you ; but if 
ever I do, if ever I wants you badly, and sends for you, you'll 
come right off, won't you ?' 
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* Indeed I will/ he cried. * Whenever you want me, write 
and say so, and I'll come ; never fear !' 

* And you'll let no one stop you, love "? she asked eagerly. 

* No one,' he replied decidedly. * I am not too young to 
know how you nursed mamma ; how good you always were to 
her : if ever you want me, no one shall stop me coming.' 

* That's my own lad !' she exclaimed joyfully. * Now my 
mind's easy. 1 was worriting a bit ; but all will come right, 
depend upon it There's ten o'clock striking, dear. We must 
dress. The train leaves at half-past eleven ; and we've the 
river to cross, you know. It's lucky all the lodgers are gone, 
and I can lock the house up and see the last of you.' 

'I suppose you will be getting some more soon, Mrs. 
Dempster ?' 

* Lodgers ? oh yes, love ; else I should starve outright' 

* Will some of them have my little room ?' he asked. 

*No,' she replied fiercely, *they shan't It shall be kept 
ready for you, 'gainst you want it' 

Harold drew a sigh of relief. * After all,' he thought, * he 
was only going away from this old home just for a little while ; 
not leaving it altogether. As soon as he had learnt all mamma 
had wanted him to know, he could coifie back to it, and to his 
dear Mrs. Dempster. In the meantime, how pleasant it would 
be to think of that little room, with its white curtains and cosy 
bed, his favourite pictures and little ornaments, the wide view 
of the dashing waves and golden shore, as still his — waiting for 
him to come back to it' He told his old friend all this ; and 
she kissed him, and ran out of the room quickly. 

When she returned she had on her bonnet and shawl : and 
in her hands were his little coat and hat He thought her 
eyes looked very red; and was afraid she had been crying. 
But she told him it was ; only some dust that had flown into 
them, and that it was out now ; so he was satisfied. 

* Where is the box, Mrs. Dempster?' he asked, as they 
prepared to leave the cottage. 

'We'll find it on the wharf, love,' she replied. *Sam 
Jackson took it on his shoulders for me, as he went to his work 
this morning.' 

* Who will carry it to the station for us, when we get to the 
other side of the river ?' 

* We'll find a lad, dear, as'll be glad enough to earn a copper, 
you'll see.' 

They had reached the end of the lane by this time. Suddenly 
Harold stopped, and turning round looked sadly behind him. 

* What is it, dear ?' asked the woman. 
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* I am taking a last look,' he replied. * We shan't see the 
cottage after we turn the corner. Good-bye — ^good-bye F he 
continued, kissing his little hand ; * good-bye, dear old cottage I 
I shall never be happy until I see you agaia I don't think that 
dust is properly out of your eyes yet, Mrs. Dempster,' he 
observed, as they walked on ; * and you had better not keep 
rubbing them so much with your handkerchief. You will 
only make them worse. You should have bathed them well 
with cold water.' 

* So I should, dear,' she replied, replacing her handkerchief 
in her pocket; *but I hadn't time. Never mind my eyes, 
Master Harold, they're all right ; only the light's a bit strong 
for them.' 

* The sun is bright this morning,* said Harold, * and I am 
going away too. I wonder if he is glad ?' 

* Of course he is, love. He's glad to see you doing as your 
dear mamma told you ; and he wants to tell you that you've 
no need to be dull about it ; for you're going to be very bright 
and happy in your new home.' 

Harold's grave little face brightened. 

* Do you think he really wants to tell us that ?' he asked 

* Of course he does, dear,' she replied decidedly. * Look 
at him now, if you can, laughing all over his face, and making 
everything else laugh too. He's telling us as plain as he can 
to be hopeful and cheerful-like ; so no more sad faces. Master 
Harold; for he's rig/it^ depend upon it; we've no call to be 
sad, neither of us. You'll be coming back a bonny, clever 
gentleman yet, youll see.' 

Harold cheered up visibly after this remark, and the two 
chatted pleasantly together until they reached the quay. They, 
were a little late, and had a good run to catch the boat It 
had always been a grand treat for Harold to cross the river. 
He liked to walk round the deck, watching the man at the 
wheel, or the engines work, or to stand at the side of the vessel 
and see the water splashing and foaming round the paddle, or 
to look at the different ships and crafts they passed on their 
way. To-day, however, he took a seat quietly by Mrs. Demp- 
ster, and never moved the whole way, and only spoke once. 
That was to say : ' You will take good care of the rose-tree, 
Mrs. Dempster, won't you P And she assured him she would. 

Then they arrived at Naimesbury, and found easily enough, 
a lad to carry the box, and walked quickly along to the railway- 
station. Here Mrs. Dempster, out of her own slender purse, 
took him a first-class ticket. 

* It costs a great deal of money,' remarked Harold, as he 
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watched her count out shilling after shilling. * How do poor 
people get to London ?' 

* They go third class, dear ; or, if they can't afford that, they 
stay at home ; for there's no fourth.' 

* I could go third,' he said. 

* No, dear, you can't,' she replied. * Young gentlemen like 
Master Thirkstone should travel first' 

He sighed. 

* Because I am Master Thirkstone,' he said, * I am obliged 
to leave you, and go to London ; because I am Master Thirk- 
stone I have just emptied your purse. I wish I was some one 
else !' 

So did she, heartily ; but she did not tell him so. 

* Take your seats,' cried the guard, as he hurried along ; and 
Mrs. Dempster, taking Harold's hand, rushed from compart- 
ment to compartment, anxious to find him some desirable 
travelling companions. All at once she observed a young 
clergyman entering one of the centre carriages. She hurried 
towards him, and said : 

* Please, sir, are you going to London ?' 

' Yes, my good woman, I am,' he replied pleasantly. 

* Then, sir, would you be so good as to let this young gentle- 
man sit next to you. He's going all alone, sir. I'm very 
anxious about him. He's never travelled before, sir.' 

* Certainly I will,' said the stranger. * Come along, my little 
fellow. See, we will put you by the window, so that you can see 
all we pass on the way. That will amuse you, will it not ?' 

* Oh, thank you, sir, thank you,' cried Mrs. Dempster, over- 
joyed at the gentleman's affability. * Hell be met at the other 
end by his aunt, or some one, sir ; if you wouldn't mind keep- 
ing an eye on him till then. He's rather young to be all 
alone ; and they tell me the stations in London are more like 
whirlwinds than anything Christiaa' 

* He shall not be lost,' said the gentleman. * I will not lose 
sight of him until quite satisfied that he is in safe hands ; so 
you may make your mind easy.' 

* God bless you, sir ; but you are good !' cried Mrs. Demp- 
ster, heartily. *Do you hear that. Master Harold, dear? 
You'll be right enough now.' 

Then she went on to caution him about leaning against the 
door, taking cold at the window, losing his ticket, forgetting 
her post-card, until the guard again came hurrying by, loudly 
desiring the people to stand on one side, and banging to the 
doorsw 

Harold threw himself into his faithful friend's arms ; and 
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she kissed him again and again, until forced to put him back 
into the carriage Then the train slowly began to move, and 
she stood smiling and waving her hand as long as he was in 
sight, when she turned, with a sob in her throat and tears in 
her eyes, to go back to her desolate home. Now for the first 
time did the utter loneliness of his situation burst upon the 
little fellow. Looking back at his old friend on the platform 
his senses seemed to reel. The bustle, the noise, the shriek of 
the engine, the increasing speed, were sufficient to bewilder 
one who had never travelled by rail before ; and all seemed 
combined to hurry him, unwillingly and rapidly, from a beloved 
past to a dreaded, unknown future. 

Oh, he did not want to go 1 He was frightened of this 
London home. He wanted to go back to quiet Havensleigh, 
and to kind, simple Mrs. Dempster ; to his pretty grave and 
rose-tree ; to the shore and swelling tide ; to the white cottage 
and green lanes :' and as, with another shriek, they entered 
the black tunnel, he buried his face in the cushion behind him 
and burst into a passionate fit of weeping. The young clergy- 
man was surprised and shocked at the violence of the child's 
distress. He did the wisest thing he could have done under 
the circumstances, signed to the other passengers to take no 
notice, and allowed him to sob out all his grief undisturbed. 

Harold had gone to bed very late the night before, and he 
had been up very early that morning ; so what with the excite- 
ment, and grief, and want of rest, it was not surprising that as 
his sobs died away, his eyelids became heavy and he fell fast 
asleep. He was awoke by feeling a hand laid on his shoulder, 
and hearing his name softly pronounced, Harold I He opened 
his eyes and looked around. He had slept very comfortably. 
Some one had placed him in an easy position and put a rug 
under his head It must have been the kind clergyman, who 
was now asking him so pleasantly if he knew where he was. 

*I don't think I do,' he replied, rising to his feet, and 
looking through the window. * Why we are in the station yet 
I thought we left it long ago.* 

* So we did, Harold. At least, the station you are thinking 
of, at Naimesbury. You have been asleep an hour; and 
we have been flying along all that time. We are now at Crewe, 
and as we stay here ten minutes, I am going to get a cup 
of coffee. Will you come with me ?' 

Harold said he would, willingly enough. The other 
passengers had all gone. 

* I am very much obliged to you,' he said, * for waking me. 
I should have been so firightened if 1 had found myself all 
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alone in the carriage. I should have thought we had got 
to London ; and should not have known what to do.' 

They were walking quickly along the platform now ; Harold's 
little hand held tightly in that of his new friend As he 
glanced up into the pleasant face, he thought with feelings of 
reverence, * This is one of God's servants. Mamma told me 
that all clergymen were "servants of God." I have never 
spoken to one before. My verse was right this morning. " My 
Father, Thou art the guide of my youth." God is going to be 
my Guide. He ha? sent one of His servants, first thing, to 
take care of me.' 

And now they entered the refreshment-room, and, although 
Harold persisted that he was not hungry, the clergyman ordered 
a cup of coffee for him too. When it was put before him with 
a nice sandwich, he found he was hungry, after all ; and very 
much he enjoyed it. 

'Take another, Harold,' said his friend, as he finished 
it, * there is plenty of time ; and you had very little breakfast 
this morning.' 

Harold did as he was desired, wondering what the clergyman 
knew about his breakfast ; but he supposed they knew a great 
deal. Of course they had to be very clever and wise before 
they were fit to be 'servants of God.' Very much refreshed he 
felt as he trotted beside him on the way back to the carriage. 
It was still empty. 

* Are not the other people coming back ?* he asked, as the 
guard passed, shutting the doors. 

' I suppose not,' replied the clergyman. * Perhaps they are 
going no further. At all events they cannot come in now, for 
we are off; so, Harold, we shall have the carriage all to our- 
selves.' 

Harold amused himself for some time by looking out of the 
window, chatting quietly about what they were passing. He 
thought he had never seen anyone so pleasant as this kind 
gentleman, who evidently wanted to talk to him, instead of 
reading his papers, and did not certainly think him a trouble, as 
most gentlemen thought little boys, unless they sat perfectly 
still and quiet He wondered if all * servants of God' were as 
kind. 

By-and-by the clergyman took his hand and drew him gently 
between his knees, saying kindly : 

* Now, Harold, I want to talk to you. You seemed to be in 
great trouble when we started. What was the matter ?' 

The dark eyes filled with tears as the boy replied : 

* I felt frightened and lonely. I am going to live with my 
aunt, and I never saw her.' 
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* Who was that who brought you to the station — your nurse ?' 

* Oh no. It was Mrs. Dempster. We used to lodge in her 
cottage. I am very fond of her, and should like to have stayed 
with her always ; but mamma said I was to go to London ; so I 
am going.' 

* And where is mamma P 

The words * She died,' were faintly articulated. The clergy^ 
man marked the trembling lips, and the band of crape that 
encircled the child's hat ; a look of great compassion stole over 
his face. He felt it unnecessary to ask * How long since ?* 

* And your father ? he said at length. 

* He died too ; but a long while ago. They both died Oh, 
dear ! dear, I wish they hadn't They have left me all alone !* 

*Not alone, dear Harold,' said the clergjnnan, laying his 
hand on the dark curls. * Have you never heard of Him who 
has promised to be a father to the fatherless ?* 

* Oh yes,' sobbed the child. * You mean God ! I know all 
about Him ; but it does not seem to do any good I did want 
mamma so much I I didn't know how much I wanted her until 
she died I know she is in heaven, and that I ought not to wish 
her back; but I do ! I do 1 oh, I do 1' 

The clergyman was much affected. 

* My poor child,' he said soothingly, * try to wish instead that 
one day you may go to her ; for that, you know, is possible, and 
the other is impossible. And wishing to go to her will make 
you think continually of where she is ; and remind you to pre- 
pare to follow her.' 

And then little by little he drew from the boy his past history, 
and the reasons why he and Mrs. Dempster had decided that 
he must leave her white cottage, and all he loved, and go to his 
unknown relations in London. It comforted him a good deal 
to hear how highly the clergyman commended his resolution, 
and told him that he was acting like a brave, dutiful little son. 

' Indeed, Harold,' he said, * I don't see that you could have 
done anything else. And it must be the best thing for you, or 
your mother, who loved you so much, would not have said you 
were to go. I trust your new home will be a very happy one ; 
but if it is not, it will be always a pleasant satisfaction to you to 
know that you are obeying her last desires.' 

'Yes,' replied Harold, simply, *that is what we thought' 
As soon as I heard from Mrs. Dempster that mamma had 
said I was to go and live with my aunt, I felt I must gOy 
although I would much rather not. It is not pleasant to go> 
to a strange place and to strange people ; and to stay there 
whether we like it or not' 
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* Ah, my child,' replied the clergyman, * the path of duty 
does not always lie in pleasant places, and yet we must keep 
strictly to it, if we desire to journey along that road which, 
through the grace of God, leads to heaven.' 

* To heaven,' repeated Harold ; * that is where good people 
go when they die. I have often heard of heaven ; but I never 
thought of it much. ' Now- 1 think of it very often. I suppose 
because my mamma is there. I wonder what it is like — very 
beautiful, of course ; and I wonder if mamma is quite satisfied 
there without me ; and I wonder most of all if I shall ever go 
there and see her again.' 

* That last is a very good thing to wonder about,' said the 
clergyman, * if, as I trust, it leads you to think how an eternity 
in heaven is to be obtained.' 

* The Bible tells us that,' replied Harold. * We must believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and try our very hardest to keep His 
commandments. They are all in the Bible. It is a very 
precious book, isn't it ?' 

* We shall never know how precious until we see the day when 
its promises will be all fulfilled. But Aoyou ever read the Bible ?' 

* Oh yes ; at least I used to every morning before mamma 
died. I have not opened it since. What is the use ? I under- 
stand so little of it ; and there is no one to explain anything 
now. But I learn a verse every day ;' and he told the clergy- 
man of his new year's promise, and of the text he had learned 
that morning. 

*That will be a precious little book to you,' replied the 
gentleman, after listening with interest * I know it well — 
" Spiritual Food." I have a copy of it myself. You will find 
it full of beautiful lessons. Mind you never forget your " pro- 
mise." A promise is always sacred ; but to a dead mother it 
should be doubly so. Do you know what Spiritual Food 
means ?' 

* Yes, thank you. Mamma told me the morning she gave 
me the book. I had forgotten all she said; but you have 
brought it all back again. I am so much obliged to you.' 

* You will try not to forget again ?' 

* Indeed I will. I mean to try from to-day as hard as ever 
I can to remember all she ever told me about trying to please 
the good Lord Jesus, who died for us ; so that I can go to 
heaven some day and live with her again.' 

* Don't forget to ask the Lord's help, my child ; because 
without Him the best of us can do nothing good, and are 
certain to fall into sin continually. You are commencing a 
hard battle ; but you must be a brave little soldier, and -' 
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* I am going to be a soldier when I am a man/ interrupted 
Harold. 

* I mean one of God's soldiers/ said the clergyman. * You 
need not wait until you are a man to be one of those. You 
can begin to-day — you can begin this very hour.' 

* Can I ?' he asked ; * how ?' 
'Well, what does a soldier do?' 

* He fights.' 

* And whom does he fight ?' 

* Enemies.' 

* Well, that is just what God's soldiers do. They fight against 
enemies. They never stop fighting. And the moment you 
begin to fight you will be one of them.' 

*I should like that,' cried Harold, eagerly; *what are the 
enemies that I must fight T 

* There are three. The first is a terrible fellow, who gives 
everybody a great deal of trouble. His name is "Bad 
Thoughts." He is a very cunning fellow. He catches hold 
of us before we know he is an3rwhere near. The only chance 
we have with him is to shake him off in a minute ; if we don't 
he is certain to call his brother, " Bad Words," to come and 
help him. Then we have the two of them to fight against ; if 
we don't look sharp and get rid of them quickly, we shall have 
the third on the top of us, " Bad Actions.' Then it will take 
a deal, of fighting to get rid of the three.' 

* What are bad thoughts ?' asked Harold. 

* Any thought that is not good is bad ; and unless checked 
in an instant always leads to bad words, or actions. Angry 
thoughts, selfish thoughts, unholy thoughts, unkind or unjust 
thoughts — these are the grand enemies of the soldier of God ; 
if he can only stop these, get rid of them, pitch them away, 
" Bad Words " and " Bad Actions " won't give him very much 
trouble; for they always go after their brother, "Bad Thoughts" 
— never before him.' 

* I must look after that fellow,' said Harold, gravely ; * but I 
wish it was some one I had to fight with my fists. It would be 
ever so much easier than stopping every *bad thought' I 
think I shall find it very difficult' 

* So difficult that you won't be able to do it by yourself,' said 
the clergyman. * It will take the help of the Lord Jesus to do 
that ; but He is always near to help His soldiers. One little 
whispered prayer will soon drive " Bad Thoughts" away.' 

* I won't forget that,' said Harold, * nor that I have to fight 
I shall like feeling that I am one of God's soldiers.' 

He drew himself up as he spoke. 

3—2 
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* You mast be careful how you fight, Harold Don't make 
any noise over it. The Queen's soldiers, you know, don't go 
running through the streets shouting out, " Look at me ! look 
at me 1 I am a soldier ! don't make any mistake about it I 
am a soldier !" ' 

* Oh dear no,' said Haiold, laughing ; * that would be ridi- 
culous. Everybody would think they were mad, or that they 
were only pretending to be soldiers, and were not real ones.' 

* It would look very like it,' said the clergjonan. * God is 
not served by rushing about shouting texts and reading the 
Bible aloud, and telling everybody how good we are trying to 
be. If I saw a little boy doing that I should be inclined to 
think that it was all nonsense, and that he was only pretending 
to be one of God's little soldiers, and was not a real one. 
What an awful thing ! Those who really fight faithfully, those 
who are really anxious to keep the commandments of their 
Maker and Redeemer, are those who show their sincerity in 
their lives, in every little thing they do — in the purity of their 
words and deeds ; not those who talk the most. ' Talking * 
and * doing ' are two very different things. Do you suppose a 
soldier would ever conquer his enemy with talking V 

* No,' replied Harold, * he certainly would not ; not if he 
talked for years and years. He would have to fight him, not 
talk about it' 

* And so must the soldier of God,' said the clergyman. * All 
the talking in the world will not kill that tremendous enemy 
** Bad Thoughts." It wants hard, steady, quiet fighting to get 
rid of him — fighting in the name and in the strength of the 
Lord Jesus Christ Will you try and remember that ?* 

* Yes,' replied Harold, * I will' 

* And will you try to be a faithful little soldier of God — 
always fighting, day after day, month after month, and year 
after year, against those three enemies — what are they ?' 

*Bad Thoughts, Bad Words, and Bad Actions,' replied 
Harold. *Yes, I will try and fight them. Indeed, I must! 
I must go to heaven when I die — or what should I do I 
Fancy, never to see mamma again — that would be terrible ! I 
would rather never have been born than that' 

' We had better never have been born, none of us, than lose 
the eternity of happiness purchased for us by the love of a 
dying Saviour,' replied the clergyman. * Oh, what a gift eternal 
life is ! We don't think half enough about it Listen, Harold- 
Through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord, if you repent, 
and believe, and trust, and serve, millions and millions of years 
hence, when this world is gone and done with, you will be 
alive, living a life of perfect peace and happiness.' 
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The thought was overwhelming. Harold leaned back in his 
seat and gazed through the window, far up into the blue 
heavens. The clergyman observed with pleasure that a look 
of composure was on his little face that contrasted greatly with 
his recent agitation. The conversation had done him good. 
He left him to his thoughts, whatever they might be, for quite 
twenty minutes. When he at last aroused him it was to say : 

* Suppose you give me your aunt's address, Harold I think 
I should like to come and see how you are getting on, some 
day.' 

He was down from the clouds in a moment, eyes sparkling 
with pleasure. 

* Oh, I shall be so glad to see you !' he cried : * that is kind 
of you. Here is the address. Mrs, Dempster wrote it down 
for me, for fear they should forget to meet me at the station.' 

The clergyman took the paper from the bo/s outstretched 
hand, and after copying it in his pocket-book, returned it, saying: 

*And now you would like to know my name, would you 
not?* 

' If you please,' replied Harold. 

* It is Ferrell. George Ferrell. See, I will give you one of 
my cards ; and then there will be no fear of your forgetting it.' 

Harold put the card offered to him into his pocket, saying : 
' Thank you, I will take great care of it' 

* It will do nicely to wind the string of your peg-top-on, 
won't it ?' said Mr. Ferrell, with a smile. 

* Oh no,' he replied, opening his eyes, * that would spoil it. 
I will put it in one of my books, where there will be no fear of 
its getting lost' 

'Very well,' said the clergyman; and then they talked' of 
other things. 

Half an hour later conversation became almost impossible. 
They were approaching Londoa The engine shrieked, and 
the train rattled, shook, and rushed along, as only a behind- 
time express can. So they leaned back in their seats and sat 
quietly until they rattled into Euston station, when the carriage 
doors were thrown open, and the journey was over. 

Mr. Ferrell stepped on to the platform, and, as Harold 
jumped lightly after him, asked : 

* Have you any luggage ?' 

* Yes, one box — a small black one.' 

They advanced together to where the porters were busily 
clearing the luggage-van of its contents. A crowd of eager 
passengers were claiming their effects, and it was some time 
before Harold could discover his little trunk Among the many 
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that lay around him. "When he did so, Mr. Ferrell carried it a 
little distance from the rest, where they stood by it ; Harold 
gazing wonderingly at the confusion reigning on all sides, and 
the clergyman searching eagerly for some one to claim his 
little charge. 

* Perhaps my aunt has forgotten me,' said the boy, suddenly 
perceiving that he and his friend were left alone. ' What shall 
I do if she has ?* 

* It seems as if she had, indeed T was the reply. * Never 
mind. I will take care of you. I have not time to go to 
Richmond, where your aunt lives. I really believe I shall 
have to take you home with me.' 

Harold's heart gave a bound of delight What joy to go 
home with this kind good clergyman, instead of facing his 
dreaded relations ! 

' Oh, let us go quickly !' he cried, seizing Mr. Ferrell's hand. 
* I am sure she has forgotten me. Come !' 

But just at that moment they were accosted by a man, neatly 
but shabbily attired. He had been scrutinising Harold from 
behind a pillar for some time, and now, touching his cap, he 
said : 

* Beg pardon, but I suppose the little gent doesn't happen to 
be Master Thirkstone ? I was told as he was coming by this 
train ; but I can't see no boys about at alL' 

Harold tightened his grasp of the clergyman's hand, as he 
whispered nervously : 

* Who is it ?' 

' This is Master Thirkstone,' replied Mr. Ferrell ; * but who 
are you ? 

* Well, I ain't nobody in particerlar,' said the man. * Anyhow, 
no one ever seemed to think so ; and it's getting late in the 
day to find it out now. I'm just Bob Sanders. I never was 
nobody else. I'm working, and have been these twenty years, 
at Mr. Hamilton's chambers. I opens them and shuts them 
up, and cleans them, and does a bit of writin' when there's any 
to do (which isn't often, since the old gentleman died) ; and I 
do all the odd turns there is to be done. I don't live far from 
Richmond myself, and I was told to meet the four o'clock 
train from Nairnesbury, and take Master Thirkstone home. 
Them's my orders.' 

* It is all right, Harold,* said Mr. Ferrell, cheerfully. * You 
will be quite safe with Mr. Sanders.' 

* Bob Sanders, if you please, sir,' interrupted the man. * I 
ain't no one in particerlar, sir.' 

* All right, Bob. Now, Harold, I must say good-bye.' 
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* Good-bye !' said the child, raising his face for a kiss. 

* Good-bye, my boy,' said the clergyman, and he whispered^ 
* You won't forget to be a brave little soldier ?' 

* No, indeed I won't,' was the earnest reply. * And you will 
come and see me ?' 

* I will, I promise you faithfully,' replied the other. * Good- 
bye,' and with a smile and a last shake of the hand, Mr. 
Ferrell went his way. 

Bob Sanders shouldered the little trunL 

* Come along, sir,' he said. * You must please keep close 
along of me, or I'll be losing you altogether. Catch hold of 
my hand, sir. Thank ye. Now we're right' 

* Where are we going, Mr. Sanders ?' asked Harold, as they 
left the station and walked rapidly through the crowded 
thoroughfares. 

* Sanders, sir, not mister. I ain't no one in particerlar, sir. 
We're going to another station, where we'll be able to book for 
Richmond.' 

* Have we to go in the train again ?' 

* Yes, sir, but not for long — a bare forty minutes, perhaps — 
not more. Are you tired, sir P' 

*A little,' said Harold. * It is a long journey from Nairnes- 
bury. Sitting still for five hours does tire you.' 

* You look regular done up too,' observed Sanders, glancing 
down at him. * If I hadn't this trunk, I'd have put you on 
my back, and given you a lift.' 

* You are very kind,' said Harold, * but I could not let youi 
do that on any account, I am too big, and very heavy.' 

* Don't mention it, sir, I'd do it with pleasure. I like to do a 
good turn when I can.' 

*Then you are very good,' replied Harold, heartily. *Ohy 
here is a pillar-post.' 

* Well, sir,' asked Sanders, as his little companion came to a 
full stop before it, *what about it? There ain't nothing the 
matter with it, as I see.' 

' No, but I have this post-card to send to Mrs. Dempster/ 
he explained, pulling it out of his pocket. 

* Pop it in there, sir ; and the lady '11 get it to-morrow morn- 
ing right enough.' 

* But I ought to write something on it,' said Harold. 

* Well, yes, sir, I suppose you should. To be sure, a card 
that says nothing isn't worth much.' 

* If I had only a pencil,' said Harold, searching in one pocket 
after the other. * I thought I had ; but I must have lost it.' 

' If a pencil's all you want, you've no need to be stuck for it. 
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Here you are, sir,' and setting the trunk down on the pavement, 
Sanders drew the article in question from his trouser-pocket 
* How are you going to write, sir ?* he continued * You'll 
never do it holding it in your hand, that fashion/ 

* I don't think I will,' was the reply. * The letters go every- 
way. Mrs. Dempster will never be able to read it' 

* Rest it on the box,' suggested Sanders ; and Harold knelt 
down and followed his advice. * Get on now ! What are you 
looking at?* This observation was addressed by Sanders to 
half a dozen small boys, who immediately collected round them. 
Harold sprang to his feet. 

* That will do,' he cried, dropping his card in the pillar ; * if 
we stayed here long we should have quite a large crowd around 
us. I have just said, " Quite safe," that will do for to-night I 
will write her a nice letter to-morrow.' 

*Is it to your mother, sir?' asked Sanders, as they trudged along. 

* My mother 1 oh no !' 

The question aroused sad thoughts in the boy's mind. He 
became silent and absorbed. 

* I thought it might be,' observed the man in another five 
minutes or so. * Mothers are awful anxious. Why, there's my 
old mother, bless her ! she's as fidgety about me, if I'm not 
home to my time, as if I was some one in particerlar. She is 
indeed, sir.' 

* I have no mother,' replied Harold, sadly. * She is dead' 
Sanders glanced hastily down, and for the first time noticed 

the crape round the boy's cap. A look of great compassion 
stole over his honest face. 

* That's like me now,' he muttered to himself in a tone of 
annoyance, * jabbering about the very thing as I should leave 
alone ; but I shouldn't be Bob Sanders if I didn't blunder right 
and left' 

His manner to the little fellow was almost tender after that, 
and very soon Harold again slipped his hand uninvited into the 
hard rough one hanging by his side. He felt that he had made 
another friend 

*Are you going to stay long in London, sir?* inquired 
Sanders, as they entered the station. 

* Until I am a man I think,' said Harold. * That will be a 
long time I am afraid' 

* Every day takes you nearer it,' cried Sanders, hopefully ; and 
he turned into the office to take the tickets. 

* Where are you going ?' asked Harold some minutes later, 
as Sanders, having placed him in a first-class compartment, was 
walking away. 
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* I shall be close to you, sir/ said he, retracing his footsteps ; 
*in the first third, just below here.' 

* But why won't you stay with me ? persisted Harold * This 
is a very nice carriage.' 

* So it is, sir, so it is,' said Sanders ; * that's just it It's a 
deal too nice for me. It ain't in my line at all, you know, sir, 
to be a-sitting myself on cushions like them.' 

* Then,' replied Harold, jumping down on to the platform, * I 
shall go into the third with you. Come along.' 

But Sanders hesitated. 

* I don't know as I ought to let you do that,' he cried, * and 
I got you a first ticket too.' 

* Will it be cheating the company ?* asked Harold, in dismay. 

* Dear no, sir ; but it'll be sheer waste.' 

* Oh, never mind the waste,' he said, much relieved ; * I 
would rather be with you. I don't like being by myself.' 

' Take your seats,' called the guard, hurrying by. 

* Come along then, sir,' said Sanders, * or we shall be left 
behind while we're making up our minds. Jump in here ; this 
is a third, and we'll have it all to ourselves, for it's as empty as 
my hat' 

* When it's off your head,' said Harold, seating himself by 
the window. 

* Of course, sir, that's what I meant Are you going to live 
with the master then ?' inquired Sanders, as they rattled along. 

* Who is the master P' asked Harold in his turn. 

* With Mister Hamilton, I mean. He's your uncle, isn't he, 
sir?' 

* Oh yes,' said Harold, * of course he is. Yes, I am going to 
live with him ; at his house, I mean.' 

A long whistle was the only comment that Sanders thought 
it wise to make on hearing this. The whistle sounded ominous 
to Harold's ears ; and he asked a little anxiously : 

* Do you know my uncle ?' 

* Do I know my right hand ?' exclaimed Sanders. * Know 
him ! I've known him these twenty years — ever since I came 
to them chambers a bit of a lad, no higher than the stooL Ay, 
I'm rare and fond of the master ; though he has turned out 
right bad in the business line, and left me nothing to do worth 
talking of.' 

* And my aunt ? asked Harold, understanding nothing of all 
this ; * do you know her ?' 

Sanders gravely shook his head. 

* A fine lady that,' he said ; * mighty grand and handsome. 
A bit sharp with her tongue, though they tell me it's only her 
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way. A right unpleasant way, too. Ah, your aunt, sir — do I 
know her ? — don't I ? Dignified-like — ogives herself airs — a lot 
of them. In short, she's some one in particerlar, so she thinks. 
There may be some as would think — ^but then no two people 
think quite alike in this world, sir.' 

* Don't they ?* said Harold ; * I know nothing about it Have 
they any children — my aunt and uncle, I mean ?' 

*One son; an impudent young scamp he is; though you 
needn't let on as I told you.' 

This information by no means tended to raise Harold's 
spirits. He sat brooding over it until aroused by Sanders, 
saying : * Here we are, sir; this is Richmond.' 

* It looks a very nice place,' observed Harold, a few minutes 
later, as they walked along. ' I see grass and trees about I 
am very glad I was afraid it was a town. I don't think I 
should like to live in a town.' 

* There's beautiful country about here, sir ; splendid walks ; 
and the river's grand.' 

* I lived close to the river at home, I mean at Havensleigh,' 
said Harold. ' Our cottage was right on the shore. Is my 
uncle's house far off?' 

* See that house straight along there, sir ? that's it Sherborne 
Lodge, it's called ; a fine place it is too. I've heard say the 
rent of it is near three hundred a year.' 

* I shall have to bid you good-bye, I suppose,' said Harold, 

* when we get there.' 

He sighed as he spoke. It seemed to him that he was doing 
nothing to-day but making and losing friends. 

* I'll be seeing you again, sir,' replied Sanders, cheerfully. 

* Maybe you'll be finding your way to the bit of a place where 
mother and me lodges ; or your uncle '11 be bringing you into 
the city to his chambers, some time or other. You'll find me 
there, safe as the clock. The place couldn't get along without 
me ; though I ain't no one in particerlar.' 

* I shall be glad to see you again,' said Harold ; and he then 
relapsed into silence, for they had reached the iron entrance- 
gates, and were walking towards thfe house. 

It was now dusk, A few stars were already studding the 
grey heavens, and the shadows were falUng thick and long 
across the lawn. 

Harold was about to mount the flight of steps that led to 
the portico of his new home, when he felt a hand laid upon 
his shoulder. Looking up, he found that Sanders had de- 
posited the trunk on the gravel walk, and was bending over 
him, a grave, anxious expression on his face. 
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* Young sir,' he said, and then came to a full stop. 

* Well !' inquired Harold, after a pause of some moments, 
during which Sanders had been industriously pulling his hair and 
whiskers. 

' Young sir,' he repeated, * there's a young girl living in this 
house — as is worth everyone else in it,' he suddenly exclaimed 
in a burst of confidence. * She's a fine girl, sir ! a grand girl ! 
She's a girl as is only happy to be a friend to anyone, sir ; and 
take my word for it — she'll be a good friend to you.' 

* I am very glad to hear it,' said Harold, with another sigh ; 

* for I have not many friends. Who is she ?* 

*She ain't reckoned much in particerlar, sir, in a general 
way. Everyone don't know her, you see, sir, as I do. Her 
name's Alice, sir, and ' 

* My goodness ! Sanders, what are you keeping the young 
gentleman standing out there for? and he come such a 
journey.' 

Both looked up and found that the door was opened, and a 
good-natured-looicing maid-servant standing on the steps. 

'Good-evening, ma'rm, good-evening,' said Sanders, as he 
caught up the trunk, and, with Harold, reached her side. 

* The little gentleman is a bit done up, as you say, ma'rm ; 
though not so much as to be able to get up the steps without 
staying to remark the fine polish you've got on your scraper.' 

' None of your nonsense,' cried she, * I saw you come up ; 
for I've been watching for you. Missis is out, and the/re all 
out, and they won't be in till late ; for they've gone to the 
theatre. Missis told Alice as the child would be here, and 
Alice told me to be on the look-out ; for she's gone, this half- 
hour, to buy herself some rubbish or other (a bow, or a cap, 
I don't know what), and she won't be back just yet ; so you 
can just put the trunk down there in the hall, and be off to 
your mother.' 

* I'll maybe see her down the lane,' said Sanders, hurrying 
in with the trunk * Good-night, ma'rm ; good-night, sir,' and 
he was at the iron gates before they could say a word in 
reply. 

* Does he mean his mother P' asked Harold, as they entered 
a comfortable dining-room.' 

* No, love,' replied she ; * men don't often run like that to 
meet their mothers in lanes. It's Alice he's after, and he 
won't see her, for she's upstairs.' 

* Oh !' said Harold, looking very shocked, * and you told 
him she was out' 

* Ah, yes ! so I did. Well, I wonder whatever made me 
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forget as she's just come in. Never mind ! She's you to look 
after, and a heap of things to do for missis ; so it's just as well 
he's gone quietly home, instead of bothering here. You look 
tired out, dear. I'll call Alice to attend to you. Alice ! 
Alice 1' and Alice came tripping downstairs. 

A clear-complexioned, dark-haired, bright-eyed damsel, who, 
seating herself on a chair, drew Harold towards her, smoothed 
his glossy curls, stroked his white cheeks, and murmured some- 
thing about * poor little fellow !' 

Harold looked into her kind eyes, and nestled close to her ; 
he felt that Sanders was right — Alice would be a good friend 
to him. 

* What can you give us, cook ?' said she presently, address- 
ing her fellow-servant ' I'm sure we want something to eat' 

* I think we do,' replied cook, * we look very tired ; so I'll 
go down to the kitchen and see after something good. I think 
the missis might have stayed at home to welcome the little 
fellow ; but it's just like her.' 

* Let me take off your coat, dear,' said Alice, as cook left 
the room. * Let me see, what did missis say your name was ?' 

' Harold,' was the quiet reply. 

* Ah yes. Master Harold, to be sure. Well, Master Harold, 
I hope you'll like us Londoners.' 

* I like Sanders, very much,' said the child, * and he's gone 
to meet you in the lane ; for cook forgot to tell him you had 
come in.' 

Alice laughed, and blushed too, as she replied : 

* P'r'aps it's a good thing that cook did forget ; for he was 
here last night, and missis was fine and cross about it' 

* Doesn't she like him ?' asked Harold. 

* Well, I don't know that she knows anything about him ; 
but she don't allow no followers,' 

' No followers !' repeated Harold ; * what are those ? Is 
Sanders a follower ?' 

Alice laughed again, and kissed him, and called him a 
* pretty boy, a very pretty boy;' and cook entering at that 
moment with a small tray, she drew a chair to the table, and 
told him to sit down and get something to eat ; she was sure 
he wanted it 

* He's nothing of the Hamilton look about him,' observed 
cook, as she sat watching him enjoy his cutlet 

*Well, he isn't a Hamilton,' said Alice; *he belongs to 
missis's people, not to master's.' 

* Then thank goodness for that !' cried cook ; * we're not 
wanting another Master Basil here.' 
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* Is that my uncle's little boy ?' asked Harold, looking up 
quickly from his knife and fork. * Why do you not want 
another ? Isn't he a nice boy ?' 

* Yes, dear, to be sure he is,' hastily replied Alice, making 
sundry mysterious signs to cook, as a caution to say no more. 
' He's a very nice boy ; and you'll be famous friends together, 
you'll see. Why, you've nothing to drink, dear. What would 
you like — ^some beer ?' 

* I have never tasted beer,' said he ; * perhaps I wouldn't 
like it' 

* Give him a little wine,' suggested cook. * It will dp him 
good after his journey.' 

* Which will you have, love ?' asked Alice, rising. * Port or 
sherry ?' 

* I don't know what they are,' he replied. 
' Don't you know what wine is ?' 

*0h yes. It is the juice of the grape. It is made in 
Spain, and in France, and in other places too. I have learnt 
about it ; but I never saw any.' 

* Was your ma very poor, love ?' asfeed cook, suddenly. 
The dark eyes grew dim, and the lips quivered, and Alice's 

kind hand smoothed the glossy hair again, as she replied gently : 

* His mamma was a sweet lady, I'm sure ; or she wouldn't 
have had such a nice little son ; and she was wise too, and 
knew that little boys were just as well without beer and wine. 
Cook will get us a nice glass of milk ; you know what that is, 
don't you, dear ?' 

'Oh yes,' cried Harold; *I am used to that;' and cook 
who seemed to think everything right that Alice said, went off 
for the milk. 

' Would you like to go to bed, dear ?' asked Alice, an hour 
later, noticing a tired yawn ; and Harold replied that he would. 

So she ushered him upstairs into a good-sized room, comfort- 
ably furnished. Then she brought up his small trunk, and 
opening it, found him his nightdress and comb and brush. 
Very sympathetic her face grew as she examined the scanty 
contents of the trunk. The well-worn, well-mended little 
clothes told a sad tale to her kind heart 

* His mother must indeed have been very poor,' she thought 
* That is all you'll want to-night, isn't it, love ?' she said cheer- 
fully, closing the lid. * I'll put these things in the drawers for 
you to-morrow; and I'll get your clean collar and shirt out 
when I come to prepare your bath in the morning.' 

* I don't want a bath, thank you,' replied Harold * I only 
have one once a week, on Saturday night' 
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Alice lifted up her hands, * Oh, my love !' she cried, * what- 
ever you do, don't tell anyone that but me ; for if it got to the 
missis's ears, you'd never hear the end of it There never was 
such a lady in all this world for baths as Mrs. Hamilton. I 
believe if she had her way, she'd have us living in them al- 
together. When Master Basil was a little boy, he was in three 
every day of his life — and to this day he has two ; cold in the 
morning, and warm at night. You'll have to have the same ; 
or there'll be no persuading the missis you're clean.' 

* I'll have as many as you like,' replied Harold. * I don't 
mind. I could not possibly have had two every day at home. 
Why, who could have carried the water ? Mamma couldn't ; 
and I am sure Mrs. Dempster couldn't' 

* Who was Mrs. Dempster, dear?' 

* The landlady of the house where we lodged.' 

* Did she keep a servant ?' 

* Oh no !' said Harold ; * she did all the work herself.' 

* Then she'd have quite enough to do,' said Alice, * without 
filling and emptying baths twice a day. But there are plenty 
to do it here, dear. There are four of us. Me and cook's 
the two principals — and there's two others besides : as well as 
the gardener, who doesn't sleep in the house. I'm to look 
after you, love, the missis says ; so come to me for all you 
want' 

This was good news for Harold His bright smile showed 
that he thought so. 

* Will you please give me my little book ? he said. * I think 
you put it back in the trunL Yes, there it is ; that small 
green one. Give it to me, please.' 

* I wouldn't read to-night, dear,' she said, handing it to him. 

* I am only going to put it under my pillow,' he replied, * in 
case I awake early.' 

* Is it a story-book, love ?* 

* Oh no ! it's only a book of verses ; but I learn one every 
morning, and I like to have it close at hand' 

Alice looked surprised, but she made no remark. She 
stood watching him in silence, as he took off his little coat, 
washed his hands and face, and brushed his hair. Having 
■done this, he turned and looked at her inquiringly. 

* Are you wanting anything, dear ?' she asked 

* No, thank you ; but I am going to say my prayers.' 

*0h,' she exclaimed, in some little confusion. 'Yes, of 
course; I had forgottea But ain't you too tired, love, to- 
night ?' 

His only reply was a look of such astonishment that a 
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crimson blush overspread her face. She turned hastily to go, 
saying : 

* I'll leave you then, dear. Don't touch the gas. I'll look 
in and put it out myself later on ;' and she went downstairs to 
tell cook that little Master Harold was a sweet boy ; but she 
was afraid he would find Sherborne Lodge a strange place. 

Meanwhile Harold, kneeling beside the bed, had fallen into 
a reverie over the events of the day. It seemed weeks since 
he had slept in the little room at Thornton Cottage, weeks 
since he had looked into the kind grey eyes of his old friend 
Mrs. Dempster ; and yet he had only left them that morning. 
And this was his new home. Very handsome and substantial 
it appeared. He had never been inside such a beautiful house 
before ; but his heart was very heavy. Neither Sanders, nor 
cook, nor Alice, appeared to think favourably of his new 
relations. 

* I wonder if they are very dreadful,' he said to himself, as 
he thought of the meeting that must come on the morrow. 
*I don't think I shall ever be happy here; but where could I 
be happy without mamma ?* 

Tears fell from his eyes and wetted the white counterpane 
against which his little face was resting, as his thoughts flew to 
his mother, and to that pure and holy country where he be- 
lieved firmly she was living a life of joy and contentment He 
wondered whether she ever thought of him. Whether she 
knew that he had come to this new home in obedience to her 
last wishes ; whether she was really pleased. Oh, if he could 
only know that — what courage it would give him ! and the 
tears fell faster and faster as he thought he could only wonder 
and think, but never, never know for certain. He could only 
be certain of one thing, that was that he would see her again. 
Perhaps not for months — ^perhaps not for years — perhaps not 
for a lifetime ; but he would see her again — see her, know her, 
speak to her — if what ? . . 

Then he thought of what the kind clergyman had told him. 
He must be a brave, faithful little soldier ; fighting with all his 
strength against *evil' of all kinds. And the Lord Jesus 
Christ was the only one who could help him to do that — the 
only one who could lead him straight through the gates of 
heaven to that beautiful country where he would find his dear 
mother, to part from her never, never again. The Lord Jesus 
— ^the gentle, loving Saviour, not only could^ but would do all 
that, for those who asked Him; so he joined his little hands 
together, and closed his eyes, and poured forth his simple 
petition : 
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* Would the Lord Jesus please help him to be a faithful little 
soldier of God — fighting always against those three enemies, 
Bad Thoughts, Bad Words, and Bad Actions? And would 
He please keep him always ready — quite ready ; so that the 
moment Death came for him he might go straight to heaven ? 
for he did so want to find his dear mamma again ! He missed 
her so much — so very much ; and he was sure he would never 
be happy until he went to her. Would God please to be his 
* Guide ' always, as He had said He would in the verse that 
morning ? and would He guide him to heaven ? he wanted to 
go there so much !' 

Here his heart overflowed, and the *Our Father' was re- 
peated with broken sobs and falling tears. And when the 
prayers were said he still knelt, sobbing quietly to himself, 
until by degrees his thoughts became confused, his ideas inter- 
mingled with each other, and at last falling gently into a half- 
sitting posture, he slept 

So Alice found him an hour later, when she came to put out 
the gas, the tears still wet upon his cheeks. She knew why 
they were there, and she looked at him until her own started 
forth. 

* Poor lamb !' she murmured ; * poor motherless little fellow I 
I hope the missis will be kind to him ;' and then she roused 
him up, and with many a soothing word and compassionate 
caress helped him into bed. 



CHAPTER V. 

' If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar : for he 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen ?' — i John iv. 20. 

* Well, he is a pretty boy, bless him ! and it don't take much 
looking to find that out either. It'll be a grand thing against 
him ; or I'm very much mistaken.' 

So thought the kind-hearted Alice, as she stood by Harold's 
bed the next morning, quite early. 

* I haven't had a good night at all,' she had said to cook, on 
rising. * I've been dreaming about that poor little fellow. 
Fancy the lamb falling asleep over his prayers, and crying his 
pretty eyes out for his dead ma ; as it's very plain he'd been 
doing. He'll not be too happy here neither, unless the master 
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takes a fancy to him ; and I believe he's too taken up with his 
books to take a fancy to anything.' 

* I'll just step in and see how he's slept,' she had said to her- 
self, on her way to the kitchen ; and so we find her at his bedside. 

A glance at the calm features set her kind heart at rest. His 
troubles, at all events, did not interfere with his sleep. Making 
the observation with which the chapter opens, she turned 
away, prepared his bath as noiselessly as she could, put his 
clean linen ready for him, and went off to her work downstairs. 

Meanwhile the sun peeped through the laths of the blind, 
and slowly began to make the tour of the room. He danced 
faintly on the carpet, shone brilliantly on the pictures, 
brightened the mahogany of the wardrobe, and finally fell with 
all his force on the bed. He strayed to the little face on the 
pillow, and impressed a warm kiss on the red, parted lips, 
on the closed eye-lids, on the white forehead, on the black, curly 
head, and on the little hand thrown carelessly over the counter- 
pane. At last his caresses became too warm ; the child turned 
uneasily from side to side for a moment or two, and then 
opened his eyes and sat up. He glanced round the room in 
astonishment, then with an, * Oh, I remember,' gave a long sigh 
and lay down again. 

In a few moments he put his hand under the pillow and drew 
out his little book. He found the verse for the day, and read 
it aloud : * If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar : for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?' He read it 
over until he could repeat it perfectly ; then he closed the book 
and once more lay down. * If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar,' he said to himself, presently : *a 
liar ! how shocking ! And somewhere else it says : * Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer.' Mamma taught me that one 
day, long ago, when I said I hated Tommy Green, the milk- 
boy, because he broke my spade ; and when I said Tommy was 
not my brother, she told me that all the people in the world were 
brothers and sisters in the sight of God ; so that we must not 
hate anyone, or God will look upon us as murderers.' That 
sounds very dreadful ; and yet it must be true, because the 
Bible says so ; and the Bible never makes a mistake. * If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar.' I 
love God — not so much as I ought It is difficult to love any- 
one we can't see ; but I would never think of saying, ' I don^t 
love God ;' oh dear no ; that would be fearful ! All my life I 
will say, * I love Him, I love Him,' and pray, and try to love 
him more and more. Well, if I say that, I mustn't hate any- 

4 
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body, or else I shall be a liar, a * liar' and a * murderer/ How 
awful ! Why, it is quite a dreadful thing to hate anyone ! I 
am very glad I don't. I don't hate a creature in the world. I 
hope I never shall. It would be too terrible.' 

In a little while he began to wonder how the time was getting 
on* He could hear sounds of stirring downstairs, and the sun 
was shining very brightly. He jumped out of bed and pulled 
up the blind. He looked for some moments at the garden 
below ; then he concluded that it must be time to be getting up. 

* What a beautiful bath 1' he exclaimed, as he saw Alice's 
preparations ; * and a sponge nearly as big as my head — a new 
one. I wonder if it was bought purposely for me.' 

The water was delightfully cool ; he thoroughly enjoyed it ; 
throwing it over him, splashing and dashing, until he was all in 
a glow, and looked and felt as fresh as a spring daisy. It was 
very certain he was not going to quarrel with his cold bath ; 
indeed he only threw the sponge aside fearing, from the sounds 
of life below, that it must be getting very late, and that he had 
better lose no time in dressing himself. 

When he was ready to go downstairs, his heart began to beat. 
Where should he go ? Suppose he met his aunt or uncle on 
the stairs, what should he say to them ? For the next five 
minutes he stood hesitating in the middle of the room, then he 
softly opened the door, and at last ventured to the end of the 
passage. He started as he heard footsteps approaching, then 
drew a sigh of relief and smiled gladly, for he found it was only 
Alice. 

* Where shall I go ?' he asked, after answering her inquiries 
as to how he had slept * Is my aunt up yet ?' 

The question was asked with some trepidation; without 
knowing why, his aunt was the one he most dreaded 

* No, love ; that's to say, she's not down yet Suppose you 
go into the garden. I'll call you when breakfast's ready.' 

•Thank you,' he replied ; ' I should like that' 
He could see the front door standing open from where he 
stood, and running noiselessly downstairs, he passed into the 
pretty, well-kept ga^en. Accustomed only to Mrs. Dempster's 
little plot of ground, he thought the closely-cut lawn and showy 
beds of geraniums and calceolarias wonderfiilly beautiful ; and 
went with pleasure from side to side, looking at and admiring 
blossom and leaf. He was bending over a rose-bush, scenting 
the perfume of a fine flower, when he was startled by a voice 
calling roughly : * Hallo, there ! come ofi" that grass.' 

He turned and saw a boy, much taller than himself saunter- 
ing along the walk He advanced to meet him. 
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* What do you suppose walks are made for, if you're to go 
running about on the grass ?* said the boy. 

* I went to look at the flowers/ replied Harold. * I can't see 
them properly from the walk.' 

* Then you must do without seeing them properly,' retorted 
the other. * No one is allowed on the grass but me.' 

' Are you Basil ?' asked Harold, after an amazed stare ; he 
was not used to be spoken to like this. 

^es, I am Basil Come, now, you have looked at me long 
enough, what do you think of me ?' 

* I don't think much of you,' Harold was about to say ; 
but he checked himself in time, and replied instead : 

* I don't know what you mean.' 

Basil was examining Harold from head to foot with the eye 
of a critic 

* You are a very little fellow,' he said presently. * How old 
are you P' 

' I shall be nine in November.' 

* Ah well, you are not so bad then. I am two years and 
four months older than you, and much stronger ; so look out, 
my little cousin !' 

* What for ?' asked Harold, simply. 

* You are to go to my school,' continued Basil, taking no 
notice of the question* * Mamma said " no ;" but the governor 
said " yes ;" and he meant " yes." I am very glad, because 
you can carry my books for me, and take care of them while I 
play. I am alyrays losing them, and then I get licked' 

'Who is the "governor," and what is "licked"?' asked 
Harold. 
Basil burst out laughing. 

* If ever I met such a noodle,' he cried. * Why, where in 
the world have you been to school that you don't know what 
" licking " means ?' 

*I have never been to any school,' replied Harold. * Mamma 
used to teach me.' 

* Ah !' said the other, * then that accounts for it You will 
have no end of things to learn. You will soon find out what 
"licking" means by the time you've been at Dr. Burchis's 
a month or so. I guess you are half a girl You don't look a 
bit like a boy !' 

* I am sure I look a great deal more like a boy than a girl,' 
replied Harold, stoutly. * I am not a bit like a girl.' 

' Oh, but you must be if you've been taught by a woman,' 
cried Basil. *Why, bless you,* he added contemptuously, 
* women are not fit to teach boys. I should like to see my 

4—2 
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mother teach me anything ! Taught by its mammy, indeed ; 
a precious molly-coddle you must be !' 

*I am no more a molly-coddle than you are,' exclaimed 
Harold, indignantly; *and women are fit to teach boys, for 
my mamma taught me; and /am a boy, and she was a woman 
— ^there !' 

* Highty-tighty ! what a way you are in P was the cool re- 
sponse. * You will have to keep your temper, if you mean ta 
get on here, for mamma's not half pleased at your coming;, 
and she will be down on you pretty stiff if you show any airs, 
I can tell you, young man.' 

Harold's face was scarlet, and his little fist clenched. He 
would have liked to knock this rude boy down, and was about 
to tell him so when Alice appeared, saying that breakfast was 
ready. 

* Come along. Turkey-cock,' cried Basil ; * I'll show you the 
way. Don't touch him, Alice ; he's not safe.' 

* For shame. Master Basil ! you shouldn't tease him ; his 
first day, too,' ventured Alice, reprovingly ; and Harold, ruffled 
and almost ready to cry, followed his cousin into the house. 

Basil ran on, ascended the steps with two bounds, cleared 
the hall with three more, and throwing the breakfast-room door 
open, exclaimed : * Here he is, mamma !' 

Mrs. Hamilton was half lying on the sofa, a fashionable 
novel in her hand. She started as Basil bounced into the 
room, and said petulantly : 

* Dear, dear, Basil ! how boisterous you are 1 When will you 
learn to behave like a gentleman? Is that Harold? Don't 
stand at the door, child ; come here.' 

The boy advanced to her side and stood playing nervously 
with the button of hfe jacket Mrs. Hamilton glanced at her 
own boy. Red-haired, light-eyed, and freckled ; a fine, well- 
built lad, but decidedly plain; even she, his mother, could 
see that. Her gaze returned to Harold. 

* Look at me,' she said sharply. 

The boy's splendid brown eyes, sparkling with a thousand 
emotions, met hers, and with a pang of jealousy she compared 
his handsome features with her son's imperfections. 

* You are not at all like your mother,' she said at length, 
* nor anyone belonging to her. I don't know who you are like.'" 

* Mamma used to say I v/as very like papa,' murmured the 
child. 

'I never saw your father,' replied the lady, *and I know 
nothing about him; but I trust you resemble your mother 
more in disposition than you do in appearance.' 
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* I believe he has a very bad disposition,' exclaimed Basil 
* He has a fine hot temper, at all events. You should have 
seen how he fired up just now, because I asked him if he 
would mind my books for me now and then while I played 
footbalL He is too little, you know, for such a rough game.' 

Basil was leaning over his mother's shoulder as he uttered 
this falsehood (for it was nothing less). Harold gave him a fiery 
glance of indignation, to which he replied by putting out his 
tongue. Mrs. Hamilton observed severely : 

* Whatever your disposition may be, Harold, I trust, at all 
events, that you will have the good sense to understand and 
appreciate all we are going to do for you. You are as desti- 
tute as any little workhouse boy ; and yet you are going to 
enjoy the same advantages as Basil. Try to show your grati- 
tude by doing all you can for your cousin. Now go and sit 
down. Basil, leave that antimacassar alone, and go and see if 
your papa is ready ; everything will be cold.' 

So saying the lady took up her book, and Harold, pained, 
mortified, and burning with shame, crept to a chair. What, 
he! mamma's petted boy; Mrs. Dempster's Master Thirk- 
stone; proud, high-spirited Harold, in the destitute position 
of a workhouse boy ! A flush of indignation dyed his face, 
and he bit his lip to still its trembling. 

Just then the door opened, and Basil returned, accompanied 
by his father ; a tall, grave-looking gentleman, with dark brown 
hair and moustache, a pleasing' intellectual face, and a stately 
walk and bearing. 

* Is that Harold Thirkstone ?' he said kindly, as he observed 
the little fellow. * Come and shake hands with me, my dear ; 
I am very glad to see you.' 

These were the first words of welcome that had been ad- 
dressed to the child since his arrival ; he looked up gratefully 
into his uncle's face, and his eyes filled with tears. 

* Poor little fellow !' said the gentleman sympathisingly, mis- 
taking the cause of his distress ; so young too — very sad ! You 
must try to. be happy with us, my boy.' 

'There, Harry,' exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton impatiently, ad- 
vancing to the table as she spoke, ' leave the child alone ; he 
will be better left to himself. Breakfast is quite ready ; do sit 
down. Harold, take that chair by your uncle. Come, Basil, 
how long are you going to be ?' 

'What will you take, Harold-r-tea, coffee, or chocolate?' 
asked Mr. Hamilton, presently. 

*I — don't — ^know,' stammered the boy, looking perplexed 
(he was not accustomed to such a choice) ; 'anything, thank you.' 
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* I suppose he will take what is given to him, as children of] 
his age generally do/ observed Mrs. Hamilton, stiffly. 

'Certainly, my dear,' replied the gentlemaa *Is this for 
him ?* (taking a cup of chocolate from her outstretched hand). 

* Yes ; Basil, do sit stilL' 

Mr. Hamilton placed the cup before Harold, and, turning to 
his wife, said : 

* What meat will he take — chicken, kidneys, or cutlet ?' 

*I am sure I don't know,' was the pettish reply. *What 
ever he likes, I suppose." 

Mr. Hamilton made no answer ; cutting off the wing of a 
cold chicken, he placed it on Harold's plate, and drawing the 
bread and butter to where he could easily reach it, said : 

*Now, Harold, help yourself, and make a good breakfast 
Basil,' he added, severely * either sit properly or leave the 
table altogether.' 

Harold had never 'tasted chocolate before; looking at the 
thick, greasy mixture, he wondered what it was. Oil of every 
kind was distasteful to him, and it required some little courage 
to raise the cup to his lips ; when he at length did so, he 
quickly put it down again. Chocolate was very nasty stuff, he 
thought; he did not even like to look at it. Presently his 
uncle noticed that he never touched it, and said : 

* You are not taking your chocolate, Harold ; don't you like 
it?' 

The child flushed. 

* I am not thirsty,, thank you,' he at length replied. 

*Is this the first time you have tasted it?' inquired the 
gentleman, kindly. 
' Yes.' 

* And you don't like it ?' 

* Not very much,' he hesitated. 
What did you take at home ?' 

* Tea, sometimes.' 

* And what the other times ?' 

* Coffee, or milk.' 

* Well, which will you have now ? don't be afraid to say. 
You can have what you wish. Come, tea or coffee ?' 

* Coffee, please,' whispered the boy, darting a frightened look 
at his aunt. 

* A cup of coffee, my dear,' said the gentleman to his wife, 
removing the chocolate from before the child. 

* Chocolate is a gredt deal better for him,' retorted the lady, 
angrily. 

* Yes, but you see he does not like it' 
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* Then he ought to learn to like it' 

* I will try and take it, please,* hastily interrupted Harold, 
terrified by his aunt's manner. 

*Come, Constance, do give the boy a cup of coffee; or 
shall I come round and pour it out,' exclaimed Mr. Hamilton, 
impatiently. * There is no occasion for him to drink what he 
dislikes; and I see no harm in his disliking chocolate. I 
never could take it myself' 

The lady ungraciously complied with her husband's desire. 

Harold received his coffee, but he did not enjoy it. Con- 
scious that unintentionally he had offended his aunt, nervous 
and unhappy, the meal, so far as he was concerned, was any- 
thing but a pleasant one. 

* What a dull boy,' thought the lady, as she glanced at him 
from time to time ; * he has not one word to say for himself, 
and looks as grave as a judge. He has none of Basil's spirit 
or brightness.' 

* Do you never talk, Harold ?' she said aloud. 

* I — ^beg your pardon,' replied he, looking up hastily from his 
plate. * Did you — I did not hear what you said.' 

*Do you never talk — or laugh?* repeated the lady, some- 
what sarcastically. 

* I don't suppose that Harold has been much inclined: for 
laughing lately,' observed Mr. Hamilton, with a reproving 
glance at his wife ; * and as for talking, we shall soon find 
that he has the free use of his tongue when he begins to feel 
at home with us — eh, Harold ?' 

The child made no answer beyond a faint smile and a 
glance of gratitude into his uncle's kind grey eyes. 

* He has plenty to say for himself,' exclaimed Basil. * I 
have been with him in the garden, and he was talking all the 
time. I expect he is sulky. He was put out because I wouldn't 
let him ran on the grass.' 

* I don't allow any playing on the grass,' said the lady, severely. 
*You must keep to the walks.' 

*I didn't know,' said Harold. *I went to look at the 
flowers. I came off the moment Basil told me.' 

' Oh r began Basil ; but a glance from his father silence 
him. 

The frown on the lady's face deepened as she heard her 
husband reprove his son again and again, first for one thing, 
and then for another ; and when he at length told him to try 
and imitate the quiet manners of his young cousin, she uttered so 
angry an exclamation, that all at the table stared in astonishment. 

* What is the matter ?' asked Mr. Hamilton. 
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* What is the matter V she cried ; *you are annoying me 
with the attention you are paying to that child ! Leave him to 
himself — miserable little pauper !' 

* Constance !' he exclaimed, in such a tone that the smile on 
Basil's face was stayed, and a half-frightened look settled there 
instead. It was rarely indeed that his father's anger was 
aroused ; but when it was, it was no light matter. He was now 
seriously displeased ; both mother and son could see that, and 
neither ventured a remark. 

There was an awkward silence for a few moments, and then 
he said, with perhaps the slightest touch of sarcasm in his 
tone: 

* If we grudge the hospitality due to a relative, at all events 
let us make an effort to show courtesy to a stranger.' 

Poor little Harold was trembUng in every limb. What a 

* pauper ' was, he had no idea : so that did not trouble him ; 
but he saw that both his aunt and uncle were very angry, and 
he knew instinctively he was the cause. 

Breakfast was finished in silence ; and it was a relief to all 
when it was over. Mrs. Hamilton returned to her sofa and 
novel ; her husband took up his paper ; and the boys were left 
together. Basil signed to Harold to follow him out of the 
room. He would much rather have remained near his uncle, 
somehow he felt safer by him ; but he was anxious to be 
friendly with his cousin, so he went with him. 

* Well, Pauper !' laughed Basil, as they stood in the corridor, 

* what do you think of that ?' 

* What does " pauper " mean ?' asked Harold. 

* Never mind what it means : it's a very good name for you.' 

* I hope it means nothing bad,' said Harold, a little anxiously. 

* Well, no,' replied Basil, ' I can't say that it does. You 
would like it to mean something good, wouldn't you ?' 

* Yes,' said Harold, * if I am really what it means. Every- 
body likes to be good' 

* Everybody likes to be wha^ V asked Basil. 

* To be good,' he repeated, drawing a long sigh ; for he was 
thinking of the beautiful land of Heaven, where his mother 
was, and where he could only join her if he were good * I 
would like to be very good,' he continued, half to himself, 
' but I am afraid I shall find it more difficult than I thought. 
Perhaps I have not been fighting hard enough, I don't know, 
but something has gone wrong this morning ; for I wanted to 
do right, and I have made you all angry with me.' 

Basil stared for a moment at his cousin's earnest little face, 
and then burst into a loud laugh. 
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* Well, if that is not just the best thing I ever heard in all 
my life T he exclaimed, as soon as he could find voice. * " He 
would like to be good ; and he wants to do what is right" 
Oh, what a precious noodle it is ! We will have rare fun with 
you at school, my boy. Fancy a lad wanting to be good 1' and 
Basil was again convulsed with laughter. 

* And why should not a lad want to be good ?' asked Harold, 
flushing with indignation. ' I should think a lad had just as 
much right to try to be good as anyone else.' (He was not 
used to being laughed at, and did not like it) * Everyone 
knows if s right to be good and wrong to be bad. Why shouldn't 
a lad try to do right as well as anyone else ?' 

* I told you you were more of a girl than a boy,' replied 
Basil, with a sneer. 'Lads have nothing to do with such 
rubbishing talk ; all they want is plenty of " go," and " pluck,*' 
and ' 

* I don't know what " pluck " is,' interrupted Harold. * I 
have heard of plucking a goose; but what have boys to do 
with that ?* 

* You are certainly the biggest goose I ever came across, at 
all events,' retorted Basil 

* Except yourself,' replied Harold j * you are a deal bigger, 
you know.' 

* None of your " cheek !" ' cried Basil, threateningly. 

* Cheek P' repeated Harold, inquiringly. 

*Yes, "cheek." I suppose you don't know what "cheek" 
means ?' 

*Yes, I do,' replied Harold, putting his .hand to his face; 
* these are " cheeks." ' 

Basil looked at him for a moment without speaking, and 
then asked : 

* Have you been living in an egg-shell all your life ?' 

* That is a very ridiculous question !' cried Harold. (He 
was beginning to feel a little nettled.) 

Basil was about to say something when he heard his father 
calling him from the breakfast-room ; so he ran off, leaving his 
cousin alone. In a few moments he returned. 

*I say, Pauper.' 

* Why don't you call me Harold F was the answer. * I don't 
think " Pauper" a nice name, whatever it means.' 

* Well, but I do,' returned Basil, * and that makes all the 
difference, you see.' 

Basil was strapping some books together as he spoke. 

* Now, Pauper,' he continued, * I am off to school. You are 
not to go until to-morrow. Mamma said I was to take you 
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with me, but papa said "noj" that he could not think of 
sending so important a pupil until some one had been to 
prepare Dr. Burchis for the honour of receiving him.' 

* That sounds very like nonsense/ said Harold. ' I don't 
believe my uncle said it* 

' Don't you, indeed !' was Basil's reply. * Now I will teach 
you what " cheek " is. Not believing your betters is " cheek." 
Take that for it !' and giving him a smart box on the ears, he 
ran downstairs. 

Harold looked after him with kindling cheeks and glaring 
eyes. Never before had he been subjected to such an indignity. 
Corporal punishment had never formed a part of his mother's 
mild rule. This unexpected blow aroused a tumult of indig- 
nation and anger in his breast 

* I hate you ! I hate you !' he screamed after the retreating 
figure, stamping on the ground in the excess of his rage. 

* Harold !' The tone was one of great astonishment 
Looking up, he found his uncle and aunt standing behind 

him. It was his uncle who had spoken. 

' What is the meaning of this ?' he continued, a little sternly. 

* Whom do you hate ?' 

' Basil,' roared Harold, quite beside himself with excitement ; 

* he is a horrid, rude boy, and ' 

*A nice beginning,' interrupted his aunt, flushing angrily; 

* very nice indeed 1 Here is a pretty exhibition of temper ! I 
don't know how you have been brought up, young gentleman ; 
but you do your mother no credit* 

These words recalled the child to himself * You do your 
mother no credit' Mortified and ashamed, he bent down his 
head. * You have disgraced poor mamma,' said conscience ; 
and tears of sorrow filled his eyes. 

' You had better take him in hand altogether,' said the lady 
to her husband. * I cannot pretend to manage a boy like that,' 
and she swept back to the breakfast-room. 

* I suppose Basil has been teasing you,' said Mr. Hamilton, 
presently. * I dare say, being an only child, you are not used 
to it ; but boys always tease each other. You must learn to 
control your temper. I am quite ashamed of you !' 

Not more than poor little Harold was of himself. The deep 
sob that broke from him touched the gentleman's kind heart 

* There, there,' he said, patting him on the head, * we must 
make allowances. I dare say you have been very spoiled. 
Come, don't let us have any crying ; I can't do with it.' 

*May I go to Alice?' sobbed Harold, struggling hard to 
keep back his tears. 
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*To Alice?* asked his uncle in surprise. 'What do you 
want to go to her for ?' 

' She is kind to me — I think she likes me,' was the broken 
answer. 

The tone was very desolate ; the sob that accompanied the 
words very piteous. The gentleman gazed for a moment or 
two upon the disconsolate little figure in perplexed thought ; 
then he said, cheerfully : 

* We will all like you, and be very kind to you, Harold, if 
you are a good boy ; but you must know this is not a very 
promising beginning.' 

Then in answer to a broken murmur, * That he didn't mean 
to ; he was sorry ; might he go to Alice ?* he continued : 

* Come, come, you need not run into the kitchen in search, 
of a friend ;' and taking his hand, he led him back to the break- 
fast-room. 

Mrs. Hamilton was once more on the sofa with her novel. 
'What would you like Harold to do?* inquired her hus- 
band, after a moment's hesitation. 

* I am sure I don't care what he does,' she replied, without 
raising her eyes from her book. * I suppose he can do as he 
likes.' 

* Well, but what are you going to do — sit there all day with 
your book ?* 

'Oh no ; I have nearly finished it.' 

' What will you do then P' 

' Dear, dear, Harry, how you do worry this morning ! I 
don't know what I shall do. For one thing, I am going out ; 
so you can order me a carriage as you pass the mews.' 

* Very well ; you will, of course, take Harold with you P' 
' I shall do no such thing !' 

'But, Constance ' 

' Now, look here, Harry ; it is as well we should understand 
each other upon this matter first as last I have Basil, and 
one boy is quite enough for me to be troubled with. I cannot 
pretend to look after that child. You brought him here, and 
you must see to him ; for I can't :' and the lady again became 
absorbed in her book.' 

Mr. Hamilton stood irresolute for a moment or so, a frown 
of annoyance upon his features ; then he said shortly : 

'Go and wash your face, Harold, and get your cap and 
gloves. I shall take you to the city with me.' 

Harold needed no second bidding. 

'I am going with my uncle,' he exclaimed in delight to 
Alice, whom he found in his room ; and she inquired the cause 
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of his tears, and sympathised with him, and brushed his hair 
as mamma used to do, and sent him back, prepared for his 
walk^ comforted, if not happy. 

Words had passed between the lady and her husband during 
his absence. He could see that, child as he was. All the 
brightness died away from his little face His aunt was look- 
ing very angry. He crept to his uncle, and stood silent and 
uneasy by his side. 

* What are you doing with your cap on in the house ?* she 
said sharply, as her eye fell upon him ; * take it off !' 

Harold obeyed, wondering at the command ; for but little 
ceremony was observed in Mrs. Dempster's small cottage ; he 
had been accustomed to come in and out, his hat on or off, 
just as he pleased 

*Say good-morning to your aunt, and follow me,' said his 
uncle. 

Mrs. Hamilton vouchsafed no reply to the trembling, * good- 
morning, auntie;' and Harold's heart was very heavy as he 
walked with his uncle towards the railway-station. 

* You have offended your aunt, Harold,' said the gentleman 
presently, feeling it necessary to give some reason for his wife's 
ungraciousness, 'and you cannot be surprised- She is very 
fond of Basil, and was naturally much displeased to hear you 
speak as you did this morning. I hope you will do all you 
can to be friendly with your cousin. You are brothers now, 
you know; and must not begin by hating each other.' 

The word * hating' had brought the sense of a weight of sin 
upon his already overburdened little heart With a flush of 
shame, he remembered his verse of the morning, and all his 
good resolutions. A pretty * soldier' he had beea Why, he 
had not fought a bit 

* Why couldn't I have remembered,' he said to himself, * to 
drive " Bad Thoughts" out, when he came telling me to call 
Basil names ? If I had, I shouldn't have had the other fellow, 
** Bad Words," after me. To say " I hate you" is very bad, 
and, worse than &11, I am afraid I meant it I did mean it I 
hate Basil, and I hate my aunt toa Hallo ! there's " Bad 
Thoughts" again. Get off ! I've caught you this time ! I must 
try and like them, that will be the best way not to hate them. 
And I mustn't hate them — I can't hate them — or I shall be a 
** liar/' and a ** murderer." That would never do ; I must get 
to like them somehow or other. I wonder if it will be very 
difficult 

* lnx>d-TOoming, Hamilton. AMiy, who have you got there ?* 
Harold looked up and found they were in the station, and 
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that a grey-haired gentleman was shaking hands with his 
uncle. 

* A nephew of mine. He is going to share our home,* was 
the reply. 

Then followed some whispered words, and * Poor little 
fellow !' fell from the stranger's lips. 

* I did not know you had a nephew,' was the next obser- 
vation. 

' Only by marriage,' replied Mr. Hamilton ; * he is the son of 
my wife's step-sister ; not much of a relation — but he has no 
one else to look to him.' 

* What does he call himself?' 

* Thirkstone. I believe he has plenty of wealthy relations 
somewhere about ; but they will do nothing for him.' 

* Thirkstone, Thirkstone,' cried the old gentleman ; ' that 
name is very familiar to me. Why, he can't belong to the 
Thirkstones of Roylescourt ?' 

* Very likely,' replied Mr. Hamilton ; * in fact, now I think of 
it, I am certain he does ; but I don't suppose they know of his 
existence.' 

* Then I should make a point of letting them know of it,' 
said the stranger. * The very fact of the lad bearing their name 
is a claim to their protection, that I am sure they would be only 
too glad to acknowledge. Wealthy people like that ! You 
should look them up.' 

'There is no occasion,' replied Mr. Hamilton, carelessly; 
* the little fellow will be all right with us. Here is the train. 
Jump in, Harold.' 

Harold had listened attentively to this conversation. * Wealthy 
relations of the name of Thirkstone,' he thought ; * why they 
must be his father's people. His father must have had some 
one belonging to him, of course ; and from what this gentleman 
said, they were rich — wealthy meant very rich. He wondered 
his mother had not told him about them j perhaps she had not 
known them — never heard of them. It was strange his father 
had not told her ; for of course he must have known his own 
relations. He was all-impatient to know more about these rich 
Thirkstones ; but his uncle was engaged in conversation with 
another friend sitting beside him ; he must wait. 

The gentleman with grey hair was seated opposite, and 
seemed to be particularly interested in him. Harold began to 
wish he would not stare so ; it made him feel quite uncomfort- 
able. He turned his head ; looked out of the window, on to 
the carpet, round the carriage. It was of no use ; his brown 
eyes always returned to the grey ones, and the grey ones always 
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met his. So he gave it up in despair, and, very red and em- 
barrassed, looked as intently at the gentleman as the gentleman 
was looking at him. Whereupon the gentleman put out his 
hand and drew him to his side, saying : 

' Look at me.' 

Harold obeyed. 

* You are a fine little fellow,' he continued, after a due ex- 
amination of each feature. *Why,' he exclaimed suddenly, 
* who has been hitting you ? Hamilton, do you go in for this 
kind of thing ?* 

Mr. Hamilton, thus addressed, looked hastily at the cheek 
turned towards him for his inspection. The mark of a hand 
was plainly visible upon the delicate skin. 

* Who did that ?* he inquired indignantly. 

The answer was so low that only Mr. Hamilton caught it. 

* Why did you not tell me f he asked next 

* I don't know ... I thought you knew,' was the hesitating 
reply. 

His uncle looked really annoyed. 

* Sit down,' he said, and, turning to the grey-haired gentle- 
man, he continued : * He and Basil had words this morning ; 
but I had no idea it had gone so far.' 

A few remarks were made upon the propensity boys had to 
quarrel the moment they got together, and then the subject was 
dropped. Soon after they arrived in London. The grey-haired 
gentleman shook hands with Harold before going away, and 
said * he would be seeing him again soon, and that he was a fine 
little fellow.' 

Mr. Hamilton never spoke as he led his nephew through the 
busy streets ; but, arrived at his chambers, he drew him quickly 
into his private room, and bending over him, once more ex- 
amined his face. 

' What a blow !' he exclaimed compassionately. * Poor 
child ! Does it hurt you ?' 

* No,' replied Harold, * not now ; but it did at first I did 
not mean that I hated Basil, uncle,' he added contritely. * I 
am so sorry I said it ; do you think my aunt will forgive me ? 
The smart made me so angry, I didn't know what I was saying ; 
but I will never say it again.' 

Poor Harold ! the sin of being a Miar' and a * murderer' was 
lying very heavily upon his conscience. Mr. Hamilton gazed 
in wonderment at the boy for a moment or two, then he said : 

* You are a strange child, Harold. Was your mother a very 
good woman ?' 

* Oh yes — so good — good enough to go to heaven. Some- 
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times I wish she had not been quite so good, that she might 
have stayed here ; but I suppose it is wrong to wish that' 

There were two big tears in the brown eyes now. Mr. 
Hamilton wiped them away with his own handkerchief, and 
kissed the trembling lips. Then he smiled at himself for doing 
so ; it was so long since he had exhibited anything like tender- 
ness to anyone. His only son, since babyhood, had rather 
avoided than sought caresses ; and his wife — Mr. Hamilton 
sighed as he thought of his wife — she had so many novels to 
read, so many visits to pay, so many guests to receive, so many 
concerts, theatres, and dinner-parties to attend, that he had 
long since concluded, that although his existence might be very 
necessary and precious to her, his affection and society certainly 
were not He turned his attention to his letters, leaving Harold 
overflowing with happiness. His grave, almost stern-looking 
uncle had kissed him. Then he was not angry ! He had 
already forgotten those dreadful words in the corridor. How 
kind ! He felt quite cheerful as he looked about him. He 
was in a small room that seemed to be a corner of a much 
larger one, shut off by an oak divisioa A thick carpet was on 
the floor ; the table was polished mahogany, with dark leather 
let in on the top. At one end was his uncle's desk and arm- 
chair. The fireplace was just behind, and hung above it was 
what attracted Harold's attention more than anything else, a 
life-sized portrait of a gentleman, in a curious black gown and 
wig. He was still looking at it, wondering who it was and why 
the clothes were so strange, when his uncle turned to him and 
said: 

* Now, what shall I do with you, Harold ? I am going out' 

* I can wait here, uncle, can't I ?' 

* And spend an hour in upsetting all my papers, eh ?' 

* Oh no, uncle. I won't touch them. 

* Very well : we will see. Here's the newspaper; you can 
read that while I'm away.' 

Left alone, Harold seated himself in the arm-chair, and was 
opening his paper, when he heard, a voice saying : 

* Good-morning, sir.' 

Looking up, he found that the door had been opened just 
sufficiently to allow a head to be thrust through. The head 
was nodding gravely to him. 

^Good-morning, sir,' it said again. 

He recognised it 

*0h, good-morning, Sanders,' he cried; * I am so glad to see 
you. Won't you come in ?' 

The head shook from side to side so violently that he added: 
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* Take care of your neck T for the thought flashed across 
him : ' What a horrible thing it would be if it came unscrewed, 
and fell down and rolled to my feet' 

' You see, sir,' said Sanders, opening the door another half- 
inch, so as to admit his shirt-collar, * me, being no one in par- 
ticerlar, never intrudes on the carpet, except to sweep it — 
which was done two hours ago, sir.' 

* Oh,' said Harold, not knowing what else to reply. 

* My place is out here, sir,' — the head nodded backwards. 
'You'll bump yourself!' called Harold, wamingly. 

* Thank you, sir — it's no matter,' said Sanders ; * but as I 
was going to say, there's two stools outside here, sir — ^two par- 
ticerlar nice stools — and only me to sit on both of them.' 

* Shall I come and sit on one ? asked Harold ' I should 
like to, if you are not busy.' 

* Busy ! why, bless you, sir, what is there to be busy about 
when the shutters are down and the cleaning done. It was in 
the days of the old gentleman there that we used to be busy, 
sir ; busy ! — ah, busy wasn't the word, sir : we were at it like 
steam-ingins !' 

The head was nodding towards the portrait now, and H^^old, 
turning to look at it, asked : 

* Who is it ? And why is he dressed like that 7* 

* Who is it, sir ? why, who else should it be but the old 
gentleman, Mr. Hamilton's father ? And what's he got on ? — 
what should he have on but his own barrister's robes, as he'd 
a right to ; for there wasn't a finer barrister than him in the 
kingdom.' 

*What is a barrister?' asked Harold, still looking at the 
portrait ; * and why does he wear a wig P' 

* A barrister, sir, is a gentleman as knows the law ; and he 
wears a wig to keep his head warm 1' 

' Why can't he wear a hat ?' persisted Harold 

* Well, sir, I really don't see as there's anything that would 
hinder him wearing a hat ; but he never does, sir : he's a fancy 
for the wig.' 

' Is my uncle a barrister ?' asked Harold * And does he 
wear a wig ?' 

* He should have been a barrister, sir, but somehow he 
turned out a solicitor instead — which isn't quite the same 
thing, though both deals in law, so to say. But, bless you, for 
all the master does at it, he might as well deal in stuffed 
chickens or wax candles. He doesn't care for the law, sir, not 
the least bit in the world' 

* Sanders, I'm certain you'll hurt yourself, if you twist your- 
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neck about like that,' cried Harold. * Do come in ; or stay, 
I'll come out' 

Sanders opened the door wide to allow him to pass ; and he 
found himself in the larger room that he had not had time to 
notice in passing through. 

* There is no carpet,' he said. 

' No, sir,' replied Sanders. * People as is no one in par- 
ticerlar don't want no carpets ; but look here, sir,' and with a 
wave of the hand he drew his attention to the shelves of books 
that lined the walls on all sides. 

*What heaps of books !' cried Harold 

* Law, sir — all law,' said Sanders, solemnly. 

'Is it indeed?' said Harold And going to one of the 
shelves, he read out: * "Common Peas." ' Peas ! — oh no — Fleas. 
' "Common Fleas,"— Z-^^/ isn't law.' 

* Not so bad, sir — not so bad,' said Sanders. * The law and 
fleas ain't so much unlike, after all. One's just as sharp, and 
bites as hard, as the other, anyhow ; and they're both about 
as hard to catch hold of. But it's pleas^ I think, sir. Common 
Pleas, am't it ?' 

* Oh yes,' said Harold, looking again, * so it is. Well, what 
are Common Pleas ?' 

* Something out of the common altogether, sir,' replied 
Sanders. * It's law, sir ; that's what it is.' 

' Oh,' said Harold ; ' well, there's plenty of them, at all 
events. All this row are " common fleas," — I mean " pleas." 
And this row above are " Queen's Bench." What does that 
mean ? Are the Queen's benches law ?' 

* Every one of them, sir,' replied Sanders ; * every one law : 
the very best law that can be got' 

Harold was looking very grave. The law was getting too 
much for him altogether. 

' Here's the stool, sir,' said Sanders, presently. * What dc^ 
you think of it?' 

* It is very high,' replied Harold, as he climbed up and seated 
himself at the top. 

* It is, sir — it is,' said Sanders, taking his place on the other 
one. ' When I first came here, sir, I had to climb up, as you 
do. A day will come when you'll put your leg over it, sir, as I 
do now.' 

* That will be when I'm a man,' replied Harold. 

' Right you are, sir : that's just what I was thinking. We all' 
come to it, sir ; except them as stops half-way — which I hope 
you won't' 

The two w^ere seated side by side now, their elbows resting 

5 
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upon the desk before them. There was a pause of some 
moments, and then Sanders, with another sweep of the hand 
towards the huge volumes that surrounded them, exclaimed : 

* Yes, sir — ^all that's law ; and all that's law ; and all thafs 
law — ^law, all round the room, sir. Common Law, and Un- 
common Law, and International Law, and Unnatural Law; 
and Common Pleas, and Queen's Benches, and Chancery, and 
Equity, and all the law that ever was invented, or ever will be 
invented, lies on them shelves. And old Mr. Hamilton knew 
it all off by heart, sir ; and young Mr. Hamilton, which is 
your uncle, sir, knows it all too — though he don't turn it to 
much account It's a grand sight ! I often look at it, sir. I 
was looking at it when you came in, but you didn't see 
me.' 

* I think I saw the back of your head,' said Harold ; * but I 
didn't iGCognise it' 

' Ah, it's easy to be mistaken in the back of a head,' said 
Sanders, and he then relapsed into silence. 

* You are looking at the law again,' said Harold, presently. 

* What do you look at it for ?' 

* I was wishing I knew it all,' he replied, with a deep sigh. 

* You see, sir, when I came here, a little lad, just a trifle bigger 
than you, sir, I'd a mighty respect for the law. I have sat 
many a half-hour on the stool you're sitting on now, sir, look- 
ing at it, and I always thought, that being reared in the midst 
of it, as soon as I'd grown up to be a man, I'd know the whole 
of it — natural-like. Well, I'm a man now, sir, and I don't 
know a bit of it, not so much as an ounce of it, sir ; and if s a 
great disappointment' 

*Well,' said Harold, 'there is nothing to be sorry about 
All the looking in tlje world will never teach you what is in 
those books. I suppose " law " is like everything else ; if you 
want to know it you must learn it' 

* Ah, that's it, sir — that's it It don't come natural ; you must 
learn it It's a great disappointment' 

* What do you do here F asked Harold, anxious to change 
the conversation, for Sanders was looking really miserable. 

* Well, sir, I make myself handy. I'm always here when I'm 
wanted, sir ; and I dust the law. The law gets mighty dusty 
now and again, sir ; it's always the better for a rubbing up.' 

'You are looking at the "law" again,' said Harold; 'why 
don't you look at something else ?' 

' Well, sir, when a man has his disappointment right before 
his eyes, it's natural that he'll be looking at it, off and on.' 

' I don't see that it is such a disappointment,' cried Harold ; 
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* now, suppose you tiid know all that law, what better would 
you be ?' 

* Oh,' exclaimed Sanders, * a hundred times better, a thou- 
-sand times better ! You see, sir,' he continued confidentially, 
^ if I knew all that law, I'd be some one in particerlar ; and if I 
was some one in particerlar, why — who's the nicest girl in that 
house, sir?' 

* My uncle's house ?' asked Harold. 

* Yes, sir — your uncle's house, to be sure, sir.' 

* Alice,' replied Harold, promptly. 

Sanders rubbed his hands, and laughed gleefully. 

* She is that, sir !' he cried — * a fine girl ; when she smiles, 
and she's always smiling, don't she look lovely, sir ?' 

*Yes,' said Harold; *she has a very sweet smile. I like 
Alice very much.' 

* Thank you, sir — oh, thank you !' cried Sanders, in delight; 
then he grew melancholy again as he said : ' She wasn't in the 
lane, sir. I waited a good hour, but she never came.' 

' No,' said Harold ; * she was at home. Cook made a mis- 
take. Alice came downstairs almost directly after you went' 

' To think of that now !' said Sanders ; ' and my old mother 
waiting above an hour for her tea.' 

* Alice will be sorry to hear that,' observed Harold. * I will 
tell her.' 

* Will you, sir ? cried Sanders, suddenly turning round and 
seizing the bo5^s hands — * will you tell her, sir, Siat I waited 
above an hour in the lane, and that the old lady was as disap- 
pointed as myself?' 

* I will tell her,' said Harold, delighted to find he could 
render Sanders a service ; * but who is the old lady ?' 

' Well, sir, maybe I oughtn't to be calling her a lady, seeing 
she's no one in particerlar ; but the fact is she's a real lady to 
me, sir; and so I gets calling her that way. It's my old 
mother, sir.' 

* Then I think you are quite right to call her a lady,' said 
Harold. * All mothers are ladies. I only asked that I might 
be able to tell Alice. I will tell her, then, that the old lady 
was disappointed she was not in the lane.' 

* Yes, sir, if you please, sir,' cried Sanders, again rubbing his 
hands ; * and you might add that if she'd just give the old lady 
a call, she'd take it real kind, sir.' 

•Yes,' said Harold, * I will.' 

He was quite charmed that poor Sanders looked so pleased y 
and was about to tell him so, when his purpose was interrupted 
by the former suddenly asking : 

5—2 
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' Well, sii*, and what do you think of your aunt ?' 
He hesitated. He knew well enough what he thought of 
his aunt ; but he felt it would not be right to say. He did not 
think her kind. He thought it would be very hard work to 
like her ; but he could not tell Sanders all this. There was a 
pause of some moments ; then he replied : 

* I think she wears very fine dresses.' 

* She does that/ replied Sanders. * Alice would look well in 
some of them dresses ; don't you think so, sir ?' 

* No, I don't,' replied Harold, decidedly. * She looks much 
nicer in her pretty print dresses and white aprons. I think 
silks and lace would quite spoil her.' 

* Maybe you're right, sir — ^maybe you're right,' replied the 
other ; * anyhow, they couldn't improve her. And your uncle, 
sir, what do you think of him ?' 

' Oh,' cried Harold, flushing with earnestness, * I like him 
very much ! I think he is splendid !' 

' So he is, sir — so he is. Alice tells me that he's as kind a 
heart as ever beat inside a waistcoat; only he hasn't much 
chance of showing it at Sherborne Lodge — hearts isn't wanted 
there, sir.' 

Harold was about to ask for an explanation (for he under- 
stood nothing of this last remark) when the conversation was 
stopped by the entrance of his uncle. 

* Well, Harold,' said the latter, ' did you get tired of your 
newspaper P' 

* I havn't read it, uncle. I have been talking to Sanders 
instead.* 

* Has Sanders been teaching you law ?' 

* No, uncle ; he doesn't know any. He says he is very sorry ; 
but I don't think he would be any better off if he did.' 

The gentleman laughed 

* I don't think you are far wrong,' he replied. ' Now I am 
going out again. Will you come with me, or stay here ?' 

Harold said he would go with him ; and was too pleased at 
the idea to notice that Sanders looked a little disappointed. 
He trotted along beside his uncle, quietly amusing himself with 
watching what was passing around, and giving neither trouble 
nor annoyance. By-and-by Mr. Hamilton took him to his club, 
and seated him at one of the tables with some illustrated 
papers to look at, while he talked to his friends. He was 
pleased with the notice the boy attracted, first from one gentle- 
man and then from the other, and began to find a certain 
satisfaction in giving the oft-repeated information : ' A little 
nephew of my wife's. We have adopted him,' eta 
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About one o'clock they turned into a restaurant and had a 
good luncheon. Afterwards, they strolled along the busy streets 
for Harold's benefit and amusement ; and at last returned to the 
chambers. Sanders was sent on a message. Mr. Hamilton sat 
down to write some letters, and Harold, seating himself at the 
end of the table, took up his newspaper. An hour passed ; he 
had not spoken, and had hardly moved. 

'What a strange boy,' thought the gentleman, as he laid 
aside his pen and sat gazing on the grave little face bending 
over the Standard opposite *I had quite forgotten he was 
there. If it had been Basil I should have been worried with 
senseless chatter the whole time, besides having everything 
turned upside down. It is a pleasure to have this little fellow 
with you. What are you reading, Harold ?' he asked 

The boy looked up. 

*I have read all the "House of Commons,"' he replied, 
* but I don't understand it very well ; the melancholy accidents 
are easier.' 

' The what ?' 

' The melancholy accidents, uncle.' 
. ' What are they ?' 

Harold looked puzzled ; the explanation was not easy to give. 
Presently he said, pointing to a paragraph before him : 

*Here is a poor lady who has walked into a river and 
drowned herself, because she went into temporary insanity. 
That was a melancholy accident ; but what is temporary in- 
sanity, uncle ?' 

* What do you think it is ?* 

* Has it anything to do with temper ?' he asked, after a little 
consideration, looking hard at the words. 

* Well, perhaps it has,' was the reply. * It is certainly a very 
melancholy accident to have a bad temper.' 

Harold blushed ; he took the remark to himself. 

* Yes,' he observed gravely, * it is.' 

Mr. Hamilton turned to speak to Sanders, who had just come 
in, and a quarter of an hour later said : 
. ' Now, Harold, it is time for us to go.' 

* Go ! where to ?' cried he, putting on his cap. 
'Why, home, to be sure. It is five o'clock.' 

* Is it really, uncle ? How quickly the time has passed.' 

* You have had a pleasant day, then ?' 

* Oh, so pleasant, uncle ! Shall I come to-morrow ?* 

* No, you are going to school to-morrow. I have written to 
tell Dr. Burchis to expect you. Don't look so grave about it, 
Harold. You will like school.' 
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' Shall I ? The bo/s face brightened 
' Yes — of course. Why should you not ? You like lessons, 
don't you F 

' Not very much/ he replied, after a little hesitation. 

* But you will do your best with those that are given you to 
learn, won't you ?' 

* Oh yes' — there was no hesitation this time — * Imust Mamma 
wanted me to be very clever. I must learn all I can.* 

His uncle looked at him for a moment as if he did not un- 
derstand him ; then he said : 

* Do your best with your lessons, and you will find school a 
very pleasant placa Your masters will be kind to you, and 
you will make plenty of nice friends. Now, come along.' 

Harold said good-bye to Sanders, whispered that he would 
not forget the message to Alice, and followed his uncle into the 
street Then they had the journey to Richmond, and the sight 
of the train reminded him of what he had heard the grey-haired 
gentleman say in the morning. He sat thinking it all over, 
while they rattled along ; and as they walked towards Sherborne 
Lodge, he suddenly asked : 

* Uncle, are those Thirkstones the old gentleman was talking 
about this morning, my father's relations ? 

* Yes, Harold ; I suppose they are.' 

* And are they very rich ?* 
*I believe so.* 

Harold remained silent for a little while ; he was thinking 
again. By-and-by he said : 

* What kind of relations are they to my father, uncle ?' 

* Brothers, cousins, sisters, I suppose ; but I know nothing 
about thenL' 

* If they are very rich,' observed Harold, gravely, * why did 
they not help my papa ? He was very poor. Mamma told me 
once that if she could have afforded a good doctor for him, 
when he was so ill, he might not have died. Why did not his 
rich brothers, and sisters, and cousins send him a lot of their 
money ?' 

* Brothers, and sisters, and cousins quarrel sometimes, 
Harold ; that is all I can tell you about it' 

Harold began to think again. So his father had died be- 
cause his rich relations had quarrelled with him, and would not 
give him any of their money ; and mamma had died because 
she was poor and had to work too hard. Why had not these 
rich Thirkstones given her some money — and saved her life ? 
He supposed they had quarrelled with her too. Hot tears filled 
his eyes, the colour mounted to his cheeks. 
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* I hate them !' he exclaimed passionately. 

His uncle looked down on the angry little face in surprise. 

* You hate whom ? he asked 

* Those Thirkstones !' ejaculated the boy. * I hate them !' 

* I am afraid the word " hate " is a favourite of yours,' said 
the gentleman. * Whom will you hate next ?' 

* " If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother,'' ' whis- 
pered Conscience. 
Harold drew a long sigh. 

* It is very difficult,' he exclaimed. 

* What is very difficult P' asked his uncle. 
*To like everybody.' 

*Well, don't Uke everybody.' 
*0h, but we must' 

* We must — why ?' 

* The Bible says we mustn't hate anybody ; so we must like 
everybody,* 

* How do you know ?' 
Harold looked up in surprise. 

* It is there,' he said, * for anybody to read.' 

* Have you read the Bible P' 

* Oh yes, parts of it, often.' 
' What for ?' 

*To learn how to be good, and get to heaven.' 

* Will the Bible teach us how to get to heaven ?' 

* Oh yes ! there is nothing else to teach us. If we hadn't 
the Bible, we should know nothing about God and heaven:' 

* Who told you ?' 

* Mamma.' 

The gentleman here became lost in thought ; for this short 
conversation had lifted, as it were, a veil of years from his eyes, 
and he was looking back on a scene long forgotten. A gentle, 
sweet-faced woman, an open Bible, and a blue-eyed boy of nine. 
The woman was his mother ; the blue-eyed boy himself. Oh, 
the lessons he had learned from those sweet lips ! Where were 
they ? Oh, the faith, the unquestioning faith of that blue-eyed 
boy ! Where was it ? The woman had for years been sleeping 
in the quiet ground The lessons had for years been forgotten, 
because the boy had for years thought himself a wise man. He 
gazed sadly upon the little fellow at his side and thought : ' Will 
he forget as soon as I forgot ? He will have nothing to remind 
him of it here. The Bible, alas ! is a closed book with us. 
Basil knows nothing of all this. How should he, poor boy ? I 
have never taught him, and his mother . . . .' 

Mr. Hamilton sighed as he remembered that not once had 
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his wife given any evidence that the 'things of God' were dear 
to her ; and how could she make them dear to her son ? 

*Thank God, Harold,' he said, as they reached the iron 
gates, * that He gave you a good mother ; and try not to forget 
what she taught you.' 

When they entered the sitting-room, they found Mrs. Hamil- 
ton again on the sofa, a new novel in her hand. She frowned 
as her eyes fell upon Harold, and, without responding to her 
husband's courteous ' Good-evening, my dear,' said sharply : 

* Go to your room and make yourself neat for dinner.' 
Harold obeyed. He had been happy with his uncle, but 

now all his heaviness of heart returned 

* I shall never be able to like her,' he thought sorrowfully, as 
he went upstairs. He brightened on meeting Alice. 

* I have a message for you,' he cried. 

She went with him into his bedroom, poured out the water 
for him to wash, and asked who the message was from. 

* Sanders,' he replied ' He told me to say that he waited 
more than an hour for you in the lane last night, and kept his 
mother waiting for her tea. Why, Alice, what a pretty colour 
your cheeks are — all red !' 

She laughed, and taking up the clothes-brush, began to brush 
the dust from his coat and knickerbockers, and asked : 

* What else did he say, love ?' 

* He said the old lady was just as disappointed as he, that 
- you never came ; and that she wants to see you.' 

* Did he really say that, love ?' 

* Yes,' replied Harold, thoughtfully ; * he said that or some- 
thing very like it. You must go and see her, Alice ; she is very 
fond of you ; and when you see Sanders, tell him I gave you 
the message quite right — will you ?' 

She laughed again, and said she would, and then left him, 
saying he must be quick, for dinner-bell would ring in a few 
minutes. 

* Bravo, Harold !' exclaimed his uncle, as he returned to the 
sitting-room. ' You do look neat. I like a boy to know how 
to use his clothes-brush.' 

* Alice brushed me,' he replied. 

* Then Alice won't do it again,' said his aunt * You must 
learn to wait upon yourself. I don't allow boys to be waited 
upon.' 

*You will soon learn to brush your clothes, won't you, 
Harold?' said his uncle, pitying the boy's confusion. 'I 
always brush mine, so does Basil.' 

*What you and Basil do,' exclaimed the lady, *has nothing 
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to do with him. He is to do exactly as he is told, without 
reference to the example of others.' 

Mr. Hamilton made no reply. 

In a few minutes Basil came into the room, boisterously as 
usual. His mother made an impatient movement with her 
lips ; his father sighed ; then he called to him : 

* Basil, come here ! I want to speak to you.' 
When his son stood before him, he said, sternly : 

* I took Harold out with me this morning, with the mark of 
your hand on his face.' 

Basil commenced a defence. His father stopped him short 

* I don't ask you how you did it, or why you did it. This is 
all I have to say to you : dorit do it again. You know me, 
Basil. I don't often give you a command — perhaps it would 
be better if I gave a few more ; however, when I do give one, 
I will have it obeyed. I wish your cousin to be happy with us, 
and whether he is or not will depend more upon you than 
upon anyone else in the house. I desire that you will do all 
you can to make him happy ; and mind, no more bioufs, I will 
have no bullying — do you hear? There is only one person 
who is allowed to strike in this house : and that is myself^ 
when I am not obeyed. Do you understand ?' 

Mrs. Hamilton could bear it no longer ; throwing down her 
book, she cried : 

* I am certain that Harold was quite as much to blame this 
morning as Basil; the boys will be far better left to themselves. 
I never knew you trouble yourself so much about anyone as 
you do about that boy. I wish you would leave him alone;' 
and she left the room evidently angry. 

Basil followed his mother. 

Mr. Hamilton quietly picked up the book from the floor, 
where it had fallen, and placed it upon the table. Then he sat 
down, thinking gravely, while Harold stood looking out of the 
window, until dinner-bell rang ; when they went down to the 
dining-room together. The meal was not a pleasant one. 
Mrs. Hamilton was moody, Basil troublesome, Harold un- 
happy, and Mr. Hamilton annoyed. 

* Poor little chap !' he thought, as he glanced from time to 
time at the disconsolate little face beside him, *the less I 
notice him, the better his aunt will be pleased. I am afraid I 
have begun badly. I should have left him at home to-day. I 
have only vexed her by taking him out. She seems to have 
taken quite a dislike to him, I wonder why. I am sure he is 
a beautiful boy ; and so well-behaved too — so different to Basil T 

By-and-by Mrs. Hamilton observed : 
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' The boy looks like a little savage, with that mass of hair.' 
Harold's hair was very thick. \Vhen he had been a little 
fellow, it had hung in curls all down his shoulders, and it now 
clustered round his neck much longer than boys of his age 
generally wore it 

Very graceful and artistic it looked — ^so Mr. Hamilton 
thought, for he replied : 

' I dare say mamma couldn't find in her heart to part with it' 
He was sorry he had said so the moment after ; for the dark 
eyes filled with tears, and there was a good deal of quivering 
about the lips before the boy could steady his voice to say : 

* She was always saying she would have it cut short, but she 
never did' 

* I will have it cropped as close as Basil's to-morrow,' said Mrs* 
Hamilton. 

* There is no hurry,' said her husband. * I want him to go 
to school to-morrow. You can take him into town the first 
half-holiday, if you don't like the style of his hair ; but I see 
nothing to find fault with. I rather like it He looks like a 
little Italian peasant' 

' Italian peasants are all very well in pictures,' replied the 
lady ; * but I prefer Harold looking more like an English boy. 
He is not fit to go to school such an object as that' 

* Oh, do let him go, mamma !' cried Basil. * The boys will 
call him Miss Thirkstone. We shall have such fun.' 

* I don't care if they do,' said Harold. * I am not Miss 
Thirkstone l' 

* Be quiet !' exclaimed the lady. 

The boy was too high-spirited and independent to please 
her. 

'Well, what is your fish-knife for!' she said, five minutes 
later. 

Harold had never seen a fish-knife before. He had, indeed, 
noticed the pretty ivory and silver knife and fork lying at each 
side of his plate ; but having no idea for what they were in- 
tended, he was eating his salmon with an ordinary fork and a 
piece of bread, as mamma had taught him. He now looked 
up from his plate inquiringly, flushing crimson as he met his 
aunt's angry gaze. 

His uncle quietly placed the neglected fish-eaters in his 
hands, and explained their use. Conscious that those angry 
eyes were always upon him, the boy was nervous and awkward 
The food seemed to go everywhere but into his mouth ; and 
when he succeeded in getting it there, he could not swallow it ; 
his hands were powerless to manage his knife and fork ; every 
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three minutes called forth a fresh reproof, until he at last got 
so flurried and embarrassed, that in placing his glass on the 
table, it slipped from his hand, and the contents flowed in all 
directions. 

* Stupid, awkward boy !' exclaimed the lady ; * there is a 
pretty mess. If that is the way you are going to behave, sir, 
you shall take your meals in the kitchen !' 

Harold's lip was trembling violently, his little bosom was 
heaving with sobs that it took all his strength to restrain. 

* If you will only leave the boy alone, my dear,' said Mr. 
Hamilton, quietly, * I think he will get on much better. Never 
mind, Harold ; it was quite an accident' 

* Ah !' cried the lady, * if Basil had done it you would have 
sent him from the table.' 

The gentleman made no reply ; but the remark gave him an 
idea of how matters stood. ' I must not take too much notice 
of Harold,' he thought ; * she is jealous for Basil.' 

Dinner over, they returned to the sitting-room, where Mrs. 
Hamilton again took her novel, her husband his paper, and 
the boys were left to amuse each other. By-and-by Basil 
sidled up to Harold and whispered : 

* I say. Pauper, why do you wear such black clothes ? you 
look like a crow !' 

* People generally do wear black when they are in mourning,' 
replied Harold, aloud 

Basil glanced hastily towards his father to see if he were 
listening ; finding him absorbed in his reading, he said : 

* Can't' you whisper back when a fellow whispers to you? 
You will be getting sent out of the room, if you talk so loud 
when papa and mamma are reading.' 

Harold vouchsafed no reply. 

' You won't be in mourning long,' was the next speech ; * for 
you are to wear all my old clothes, and I have no black ones.' 

' I won't wear your old clothes,' said Harold, stoutly. * I 
have clothes of my own.' 

*And what will you do when they are worn out, stupid? 
You have no money to buy new ones, so you will just wear 
my old ones ; mamma said so. You ought to be very thankful 
that we are kind enough to give them to you, and that we allow 
you to live here ; for you are no relation to us. Your mother 
was only the daughter of my grandmamma's second husband.' 

' I don't care,' retorted Harold. * I jam sure I don't want to 
be any relation to you. I shall be a man soon, and able ta 
take care of myself.' 

* You will take care of yourself long before you are a man,^ 
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said Basil. * You are only going to stay here until you are 
fourteen — not quite six years, you see. Then you are to go to 
sea. You are to be a sailor.' 

* No, I am not,' said Harold, defiantly. * If I live to be a 
man, I shall be a soldier, in my father's regiment ; and I shall 
wear his sword and uniform.' 

* Indeed you won't,' sneered Basil. * You will be nothing 
so fine as that. And why should you ? You are nobody. 
Your mother was only an old governess.' 

Bang came Harold's little fist right on his cousin's nose. 
The blow was unexpected, and pretty severe. Basil howled, 
and stepping quickly backwards to avoid a second, fell over a 
chair, Harold on the top of him. 

* Oh, that dreadful boy !' screamed Mrs. Hamilton, rushing 
to Basil 

Mr. Hamilton had meanwhile picked up Harold, and was 
holding him by the arm. A little examination soon showed 
the lady that the injury to her son's nose was slight ; and she 
turned indignantly towards the little offender. 

* You naughty, bad-tempered boy !' she exclaimed. * I saw 
the blow ! you might have hurt poor Basil dreadfully ! It is 
the greatest wonder you did not knock his front teeth out, or 
even his eyes ! Harry, why don't you punish him ? He de- 
serves it richly.' 

* I am not so sure of that,' replied the gentleman, calmly ; 
* wait a bit Harold, why did you strike your cousin F 

* He said my mamma was only an old governess !' gasped 
Harold, in a fever of excitement. 

* Well, mamma told me she was,' whined Basil 

' Was that any reason why you should attack your cousin so 
savagely, you passionate boy?' cried the lady — * right before 
my face too ! I won't sit with him any longer, Harry ; send 
him to bed I' 

Mr. Hamilton was perplexed. He knew how Basil's taunt- 
ing words must have stung the young orphan to the quick, and 
he was not surprised at the indignation and anger they had 
aroused He dared not, for the boy's own sake, take his part ; 
and he shrank from adding to his distress by manifesting dis- 
pleasure. 

* You must really try to keep your temper more in control,' 
he said at length, as severely as he could, and as gently as he 
dared. * These sudden fits of passion are as serious and wrong 
as they are ridiculous. Next time I see anything of this kind 
I shall have to be very angry. I think you had better, as your 
aunt says, go to bed It is eight o'clock, and you have had a 
tiring day. There, never mind saying good-night ; go along.' 
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Harold ran quickly upstairs to his own room, and shutting 
himself in, burst into a paroxysm of grief. What could he do 
but call for his mother, and stretch his little arms out as though 
he would have grasped her, and sob convulsively, and rock 
himself wildly to and fro, knowing that it was all in vain, that 
never, never, never could he hope for comfort or protection 
from her again. 

*0h, mamma, mamma T he wailed, *I want you j^ much. 
Can't you hear me, mamma? Oh, can't you come to me — 
just for one moment ! Oh, mamma, mamma, you shouldn't 
have left me I' 

So he cried, and called, and wrung his hands in the agony 
of his distress, until his grief was exhausted, and he lay on the 
floor, where he had thrown himself, quietly sobbing. By-and- 
by Conscience began to speak in this wise : 

* No, it was of no use — all the sobbing, all the crying, all the 
calling in the world would never bring his dear mother one bit 
nearer to him. It was he who had to go to her ; not she who 
had to come to him. He who had to go to her — when he was 
sent for. And suppose the messenger Death should come for 
him that night ! Was he ready to go ? What ! ready ? with 
all his anger, and passion, and hatred ! How could he take 
them to heaven ? — to the fair, beautiful land of heaven, where 
all was peace and love ? What ! he a faithful soldier ? How 
much fighting had he done that day ? What about the three 
enemies — Bad Thoughts, Bad Words, and Bad Actions ? He 
had had angry thoughts in his heart nearly all day ; he had 
used angry words two or three times ; and he had finished by 
an angry action — a blow. This was all very bad,^ 

He was crying still ; but gentle, repentant thoughts were in 
his heart Mr. Ferrel had told him the fight would be hard ; 
and so it was — ^harder than he had had any idea of; but he 
had also told him of the gentle, loving Saviour, with whose 
help nothing was too hard. Harold had heard from his baby- 
hood of the holy Jesus, the Helper of the helpless, the Friend 
of the friendless ; but never had he imagined the value of that 
Help, or the preciousness of that Friend until to-night, when, 
weary and hopeless, and feeling so terribly alone, he poured 
forth his simple petition for forgiveness and blessing. Would 
the Lord only keep him * ready ' — always * ready ' ? This was 
the burden of his prayer ; for, alas ! in the bitterness of his 
misery, the only bright spot in the dark future seemed to be 
the day when the messenger Death should come for him ; and 
his one fear was lest that drea.d messenger, who never waited 
for a single moment, should find him unprepared. 
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He arose from his knees resigned and strengthened for the 
morrow, if not comforted ; and as he did so there was a knock 
at the door. 

'Come in,' he said timidly; and then he gave a sigh of 
relief, for it was Alice. 

She was carrying a large can of hot water and the matches ; 
and as she drew down the blind and lighted the gas, she 
said: 

* I was right, you see, love, in telling you that you'd have to 
get your scrub every night ; same as Master Basil Didn't I 
get my orders about it this morning ? and a good scolding into 
the bargain for letting you go to bed last night without it, tired 
as you were. There never was such a lady in all this world 
for scrubbing, rubbing, half-boiling and half-drowning human 
beings as the missis ; as I said before, if she had her way, she'd 
have us living in soap and water ! But, my love, what's the 
matter ?* 

This was asked in consternation as the kind-hearted girl 
noticed his red eyes and tear-stained cheeks. 

Harold tried to smile, but he looked very much as though he 
were going to begin to cry again ; and Alice, jumping to the 
conclusion that he had been grieving for his dead mother, asked 
no more questions, but set herself to comfort and divert him. 
She took him in her arms, and she kissed him and asked him 
what he had seen in the city ; and heard again all Sanders had 
told him ; and about the * law' and his * disappointment.' They 
both laughed heartily over it. Alice declared that Sanders was 
* a dear, good lad, though he wasn't over sharp ;' and Harold 
said * he liked him very much,' which seemed to please her. 
She told him one or two funny stories, that made him laugh 
again ; and she stayed talking to him until a bell summoned 
her downstairs, when she left him, with a hasty kiss, to take his 
bath and get into bed, wonderfully consoled, and feeling almost 
happy. Not a trace of grief or care was upon his little face as 
two hours afterwards he lay in a sound sleep. Heaven only 
knew where his thoughts were, or what ministering spirits were 
around him ; but nothing but the most perfect rest and peace 
was depicted on each feature. 

Mr. Hamilton had been thinking uneasily of him all evening, 
and on his way to his own room he stole gently in to look at 
him. 

*Poor little fellow!' he said sadly, as he bent over him, 
shading the light with his hand * I know what it is to lose a 
mother. I have gone through it I was not much older than 
he when I lost mine ; and / had a loving father left I am 
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afraid things will be rather rough for him here. I wish I dare 
show him some affection ; but I must be careful, or I shall only 
make matters worse.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

^Love worketh no ill to his neighbour : therefore love is the fulfilling of 

the law.' — Romans xiiL 10. 

*Now I wonder what that means !' So said Harold after learning 
the text written above, the morning succeeding the events narrated 
in the last chapter. * " Love worketh no ill to his neighbour." 
Ah, how different it used to be when I could run to dear mamma 
and ask her anything that puzzled me ! How pleased she used 
to look when I said my verse to her without a mistake ! and 
how nicely she always showed me what it meant ! Now I have 
to think it out by myself; and perhaps I think all wrong.' 

His thoughts wandered far away after that, and it was some 
time before they returned to the little book in his hand. When 
they did, he read the text again; then he said : *"Love,'* 
"worketh," "ill," and " neighbour." I know what "love" means 
well enough. Now what about "worketh"? Well, to "work" 
means to "make," or to " do " ; of course it does. "Go and work" 
means, " go and make something," or " go and do something ;" 
"working" and "doing" mean the same. What is the next? 
"Ill" " 111" means "eviV or "harm" ; and "neighbour" means 
"fellow-creature," or "anybody." "Love will do no harm to any- 
body," that is what my verse means. I wish I had left Basil's 
nose alone last night Whatever made me go and give it such 
a knock ? not " love," that is very certain. It was that horrible 
fellow "Bad Thoughts," angry thoughts. And instead of 
driving him away, I did what he told me — in a minute. I'm a 
pretty soldier, and no mistake, obeying the enemy instead of 
the King ! " Therefore love is the fulfilling of the law." That 
sounds very difficult I shall never make it out Well, I can 
only try. Here goes. " Fulfil" — what does "fulfil" mean ? To 
"fulfil" a promise is to "keep" a promise ; then " fulfils the law" 
means " keeps the law." " Love keeps the law" — what law ? 
Oh, God's law, of course. What is God's law ? The ten com- 
mandments, I suppose. I know them all. I could say them 
all off this minute; and I know what they mean too, for 
mamma has often talked to me about them. Four of them are 
for God, and six of them for our neighbour ; and "love" keeps 
them all How is that ? Well, if we love God, we shall have no 
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Other God but Him; we shall worship nothing but Him; 
we shall not take His name in vain; and we shall keep 
His day holy ; so " love" will fulfil all those laws, of course. 
Now, what about the others? Well, it is the same thing, 
I think. If we love everybody, we shall honour our father 
and mother ; for if we really love them, we shall be sure to 
honour them. I can only honour mine by doing what I know 
would please them. " Love" keeps M/j/law; that is very sure. 
And for the rest — ^loving our neighbour, or everybody, we shall 
murder no one, steal from no one, bear false witness against no 
one, and covet no one's things. I see ; the verse is quite right ; 
love does fulfil the law of God How important it is that we 
should love one another. I wish I had not struck Basil last 
night ! I must never do it again. Uncle was quite right I 
must learn to keep my temper. Dear mamma has told me that 
so often. My aunt will be dreadfully angry — and no wonder. 
She told me to show my gratitude for the home she and my 
uncle are giving me, by doing all I can for Basil ; and first she 
heard me say I hated him, and then she saw me strike him. A 
nice way of showing my gratitude. I wonder if she is very 
angry ! I feel quite frightened to meet her. She is so cross, 
and Basil is so unkind. I don't thinjc I shall ever be able to 
like them. But I forget, I must learn to like them. I must 
dislike nobody. How shall I begin ? " Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbour." I must do them no " ill," no harm ; I must do 
nothing that will in any way offend them. I wonder if they 
will forgive me for last night. I will tell them how sorry I am, 
and then perhaps they will' 

Then he closed the book, and kneeling down, offered up his 
morning petition : nor did he forget to ask for grace and strength 
to carry his good resolutions into effect; for his mother had often 
and fully explained to him how in our own strength we can do 
nothing, and how the best of our resolutions and intentions 
prove vain and fruitless unless blessed by the grace of Him who 
is the Author of all good. When he was ready to go downstairs, 
his courage began to fail him. How would his aunt receive 
him ? What would she say ? 

His heart beat quickly as he entered the breakfast-room. 
There she was, standing by the window. He advanced timidly 
to her side ; and thump, thump, thump, went his heart, as he 
stammered : * Please, auntie ' and then stopped altogether. 

* Well,' she exclaimed coldly, * what do you want ?' 
Making a desperate effort, he continued : 

* I only wanted to tell you how sorry I am for striking Basil 
last night. I — I — will never do it again !' 
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She Stared at him in amazement for a moment or two, and 
then asked : 

'Did your uncle tell you to say that ?' 

*No, auntie.' 

* Have you seen him this morning ?* 

*No, auntie.' 

*Have you just come down from your room 7 

*Yes, auntie.' 

She stared at him again in silence. 

*What an odd child,' she was thinking. 

Harold flushed nervously under the scrutiny of those hard, 
grey eyes. * She does not like me,' he thought ; and he ex- 
claimed, almost piteously : 

*I want to please you, auntie; I do indeed' 

For a moment she appeared touched by that earnest little 
face, and seemed on the point of saying something kind and 
comforting that would have set him at his ease. Something, 
however, whatever it might be, changed her purpose, and turning 
from him, she replied coldly : 

*I am very glad to hear it; but you will have to behave very 
differently to what you did yesterday.' 

She took up a book, evidently wishing to show that she had 
quite done with him ; so he stood looking listlessly out of the 
window. 

* I wonder where Basil is ?' she exclaimed suddenly, some 
ten minutes later. * His father told him last night to make 
that book-<:ase neat the first thing this morning. He will be so 
angry if he comes downstairs and finds it still so untidy.' 

' May I do it, auntie ?* he asked eagerly. 

* Yes — no ; perhaps you had better not. Your uncle may be 
vexed. It is Basil's book-case : he has been told every day for 
the last three weeks to put it straight I wish he would come. 
His father won't let him have any breakfast until it is done ; 
and then he will be late for school, and get into trouble.' 

* There is Basil, auntie, in the garden. Shall I run and tell 
him to come in 7 

'Yes, do.' 

And Harold, delighted at having the opportunity of making 
himself useful, ran quickly upon his errand. 

' Basil, Basil !' he called. 

Basil had sauntered behind a hedge of rhododendrons,, 
separating the flower-garden from a small plot of ground devoted 
to the culture of vegetables. He came forwards in obedience 
to the summons, and advancing to meet his cousin, asked in 
a surly tone ; 

6 - 
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* What do you want ?' 

* Auntie says you are to come in to make the book-case neat* 

* You go and do it,' said Basil 

' She won't let me. She is afraid uncle will be vexed' 
'Then, tell her to do it herself 

* Oh, Basil !' cried Harold in dismay ; * I can't tell her that. 
Do come in. She says uncle will not let you have any break- 
fast until it is done ; and then you will be late for school' 

They were standing just under the breakfast-room window 
now. Suddenly Basil wheeled round, and facing his cousin, 
said fiercely : 

* I am very glad you came out here after me, for I wanted to 
speak to you. What did you strike me for last night ?' 

* I am very sorry I did,' replied Harold * I was very 
wrong ; but I won't do it again. I hope I didn't hurt you — 
did I?' 

* Just that much !* cried Basil, aiming a furious blow right 
in his face. 

Harold fell backwards on to the grass, and the other was about 
to continue the attack, when the window above was thrown 
hastily up, and Mrs. Hamilton called : 

* Basil, Basil ! what are you doing ? Leave him alone !' 

It is very doubtful whether any attention would have been 
paid to the command or not ; but at that moment Harold 
scrambled on to his feet, and Basil saw to his horror that his 
face was bleeding profusely. Mrs. Hamilton saw it too from 
the window, and lost no time in joining them in the garden. 

* Oh, Basil 1' she cried, seizing Harold as she spoke, * what 
have you done ! After all your father said to you last night, 
too. What will he do to you ?' 

* I don't know, mamma ; but I believe I have broken 
Harold's nose. The blood is coming from there. Oh, do 
make him stop crying ! Papa will hear him.' 

* Be quiet, Harold — be quiet directly !' she said hurriedly ; 
and she held her own handkerchief to his nose, and led him to 
the kitchen. 

He was really hurt ; and he was indignant, and angry ; but 
he did his best to restrain his sobs. 

* It's nothing at all, ma'am,' said cook, as she bathed his face 
with some warm water, a few minutes afterwards. * It's just 
his nose that was bleeding, and it's quite stopped now.' 

* Are you sure there is no cut ?' asked the lady, anxiously ; 
* or anything that will mark ? I am so afraid of the master 
knowing what has happened : he is so unreasonably severe 
when he is angry.' 
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' There won't be even a scratch, ma'am,' said cook. 

The lady looked relieved 

*You are very well out of it,' she said, turning to Basil. 
*Now, let this be a warning to you, and don't touch him 
again !' 

* It will be all found out, if you let him come to breakfast,' 
replied Basil * Look at his eyes — ^all red Papa is certain to 
ask what he has been crying for.' 

* Then he had better not come in to breakfast,' said the lady. 
*You must stay here, Harold, until your uncle has gone to 
town ; and when you see him, don't say a word about this un- 
pleasantness, or you will seriously offend me. I am very sorry 
it has happened : Basil had no right to strike you ; but you 
must know that you quite brought it on yourself by your dis- 
graceful behaviour last night. Now, Basil, do go and attend to 
8iat book-case. You have only a quarter of an hour before 
breakfast' 

Basil left the kitchen whistling carelessly, and the lady turned 
again to Harold 

* Continue bathing your nose,' she said, ' it will prevent it 
swelling; and remember what I told you about not letting your 
uncle know how it was hurt If he finds out, he will punish 
Basil severely ; and then I shall be both distressed and angry : 
so be careful' 

* It « a shame !' ejaculated cook, indignantly. 

* What is the matter ?' asked Alice, who entered the kitchen 
at that moment 

*Why, here's Master Basil been near killing this poor child.' 
Alice examined the bruised face, and both she and cook 

were so loud in censuring Basil, that Harold felt compelled 

to say : 

* I struck him last night, so it is not altogether his fault ; but 
I did not make his nose bleed. I don't think I hurt him 
much.' 

*0h, but don't go to do that, lovel' cried Alice, hastily. 
* Master Basil's dreadfully aggravating, I know, but you must 
try to bear it Don't lay a finger on him, whatever you do, for 
you'll have no chance against him. He's much stronger than 
you ; and missis is certain to take his part Oh my ! there's 
the parlour bell ! Give me the eggs, cook. I'd quite forgot 
them.' 

Alice ran off with the eggs. The two other maids, who had 
been looking on curiously, were despatched by cook to their 
several duties, cook herself went out to feed her poultry, and 
Harold sat bathing his nose. 

6 — 2 
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* That is right, Basil,' said Mr. Hamilton, as he entered the 
breakfast-room ; * I am glad to see you have remembered the 
book-case.' And then he sat down to the table, and soon after 
noticing that his little nephew failed to make an appearance, 
remarked : * Harold is not here.' 

*No,' replied Mrs. Hamilton carelessly, pouring out the 
coffee as she spoke. *He is not coming to breakfast this 
morning ; at all events, not yet' 

* How is that ?' 

* Because I gave him permission to stay away. He is not 
quite well this morning ; so I told him he might breakfast later. 
I suppose you have no objection ?' 

* Certainly not,' he replied, secretly gratified to find that she 
was interesting herself in their little guest 

So he did not mention Harold again ; but chatted pleasantly 
during the meal, complimented Basil upon the way he had 
arranged his books, declared that he would make a fine fellow 
yet, and finally left the house in a very good humour. Then 
Harold was sent for, and his breakfast given to him. Every- 
thing was quite cold ; but Mrs. Hamilton did not notice that 

He had nearly finished his uncomfortable repast when Basil 
bounced into the room. 

* Dear, dear T exclaimed his mother, angrily. * You go 
about the house more like a cart-horse than a young gentle- 
man I Now, mind that chair ; there I I knew it — smashed, of 
course 1' 

He had knocked over a chair, and was now picking it up, 
minus the back. 

* It was cracked before,' he cried. * It is the one Harold 
threw me over last night It got cracked then.' 

Harold blushed guiltily, and his aunt exclaimed : 

* There never was a woman so shamefully ill-used ! As if it 
were not enough to be annoyed with one unruly, troublesome 
boy, but I must have another thrown on my hands ! Now, 
Basil, what are you doing in that book-case? Come away; 
you are making it as untidy as ever T 

* I can't find my " History," ' cried Basil, impatiently tossing 
the books from one side to the other. 

' Never mind your " History " — get off to school Do you 
want to be late again ?' 

* Well, write me an excuse then,' he cried. * Do you think 
I want to be caned for losing my " History" ?* 

* I have written you three excuses this week, for one thing or 
another !' she replied angrily. 

* Write a fourth, then. It is the only useful thing you do. 
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Here — where is your desk ? — downstairs ? I will ring for Alice 
to fetch it' 

*Do you want to pull the bell down, you tiresome boy?' 
almost screamed his mother, as he pulled vigorously at the 
bell-rope. 

' Dear, dear !' she continued in despair, as the tassel came 
off in his hand, and he stood regarding it ruefully ; * what shall 
I do ? You will drive me out of my senses !' 

* Then why don't you have proper bells !' cried Basil, sud- 
denly. * How did I know it was rotten ? Hallo ! there is your 
desk on the sideboard !' 

As he spoke he flung the tassel at Harold's head The 
latter leaned aside to avoid it, and it alighted on the table, 
knocking over the toast-rack and cream-jug. 

* No harm done,' cried Basil, as Mrs. Hamilton uttered an 
angry exclamation. * That stupid fellow would have caught it, 
if he had been half a boy — old cry-baby ! His eyes are all red 
yet ! Here is your desk ; now write away.' 

* Of all the bad boys that ever were bom, I believe you are 
the worst,' she said angrily, as she took up her pen. 

* Yes, yes,' he replied ; * but get on with the letter.' 

* What do you want me to say ?' she asked. 

* Oh, you know,' he cried impatiently. * Say you have mis- 
laid the "History," and you will get me another by next 
lesson — only do be quick !' 

She finished the note, and as she placed it in an envelope, 
said decidedly : 

* Now, remember, Basil, I will not write you another excuse 
this month for anything — neither for losing books, nor for being 
late, nor for not learning your lessons, nor anything else.' 

* Oh, don't chatter,' he interrupted. * Don't you see it is a 
quarter to nine. There, that will do ; let me have it' 

He had seized it as he spoke, and was already at the door. 

* Don't blot it !' she called ; but he was out of hearing. 
With a sigh of relief she put her desk on one side, and 

settling herself on the sofa, took up her book. Harold re- 
mained in his chair, lost in wonder. 

*What kind of a boy is this,' he was asking himself, *to 
speak so rudely to his mother ; and she says nothing to him !' 

He had thought that all mothers were like his own, and that 
all boys spoke to their mothers as she had taught him to speak 
to her. He was inexpressibly astonished by what he had just 
heard and seen. His aunt looked very cross. He sat eyeing 
her timidly, afraid to move for fear of drawing her anger upon 
himself. By-and-by Alice and one of the other maids came in 
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to clear the table. He moved noiselessly away to a chair by 
the door, where he remained watching them as they moved to 
and fro in the discharge of their duties ; but when Alice's eyes 
met his, and she gave him a bright, encouraging smile, he was 
far too depressed to return it Then they finished, and went 
out, shutting the door behind them, and leaving him alone with 
his dreaded aunt A weary two hours began. 

It was very hard sitting there watching that immovable 
figure on the sofa, listening to the ticking of the clock or to the 
rustling of the leaves of the book, as from time to time a page 
was turned over ; having no variety but the alteration of his 
position every five minutes or so. The sun was shining 
brightly through the window ; and as he glanced at it he began 
to wonder if it had been shining in the churchyard that morn- 
ing; and how his rose-tree was getting on. He was soon 
wandering in thought through quiet Havensleigh; along the 
shore and lanes, and in every room of the white cottage. Oh, 
if he could only go back ! He loved it all more even than he 
had thought He was sure he would never be happy away 
from it But he had forgotten — he was pleasing mamma by 
living where he was. What had Alice told him that morning ? 
That he was to be educated at one of the first schools in the 
neighbourhood. That meant that he was to grow up a gentle- 
man like papa — ^just what mamma had always wished If he 
could only go and tell her that ! how pleased she would be ! 
She would give him such a loving kiss, and such a sweet smile, 
and call him * her own dear boy, her one comfort,' as she had 
so often done in the days gone by. Mrs. Dempster would be 
glad to know that he was going to such a good school 

Oh, he had quite forgotten ! he had never written his pro- 
mised letter to poor Mrs. Dempster. He glanced at his aunt 
She was reading stilL Her desk was on the table. Would 
she lend him pen and ink ? Dare he interrupt her to ask ? 
Twice he cleared his throat to speak, twice he half arose from 
his chair, and twice his courage failed him and he sat down 
again. It was of no use. He dare not venture ; he must wait 
Then he became lost in thought once more. He was thinking 
now of the journey firom Havensleigh, and of the kind clergy- 
man he had travelled with. He remembered with pleasure 
the promise to come and see how he was getting on in his new 
home. That was something to look forward to, at all eventSL 
Then he thought of the conversation they had had in the train 
— how he was a soldier, young as he was ; a soldier of the 
great God, who had made heaven and earth ; and he said to 
himself with a sigh of satisfaction : 
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* I have done better to-day, so far, than I did yesterday. 
That is something to be thankful for. Basil hurt me very much 
this morning, and " Bad Thoughts" told me to strike him back, 
and to say a great many angry things ; but I did not listen to 
him, though it was very hard work. I wish Bad Thoughts, and 
Bad Words, and Bad Actions were really three fellows that we 
could sea Wouldn't I fight them ! I'd take a gun to them, 
as Fm too little to hold a sword; or stones — as David did 
to kill his giant, Goliath ; or I would blow them up with gun- 
powder. I'd get rid of them somehow. But things that you 
can't see are so hard to fight against; especially faults — for 
somehow or other the thing that you feel most inclined to do 
is certain to be a fault, and must not be done. I did feel in- 
clined to give Basil a good knock this morning. I am very 
glad I did not That was fighting like a proper soldier — a real 
soldier, and ' 

Here his thoughts became strangely confused ; his eyes had 
been heavy for some time ; sitting still for so long had made 
him drowsy — a second later he was fast asleep. 

He slept for about half an hour ; at the end of which time 
he tumbled off his chair and awoke with a start A slight 
scream fell upon his ear. He jumped up to find his aunt 
beside him, looking very frightened, and anxiously inquiring 
what was the matter. 

* Nothing — thank you, auntie,' he stammered, rubbing his 
eyes. * I — I think I fell asleep.' 

* Fell asleep !' she repeated impatiently, * at eleven o'clock in 
the morning ? What a lazy boy you are ! Have you been 
sitting there since breakfast ?* 

*Yes,' he murmured, overwhelmed with confusion. 

It seemed to him he could not do right, try as he would. 

* I never heard of such a thing !' she cried. * I had for- 
gotten all about you. Why did you not get something to do ?* 

He replied, all trembling, that he did not know what to do. 

* Don't speak like that !' she said sharply ; * surely you are 
not afraid of me ! Do anything you like. Go and make the 
book-case neat Basil has made it as bad as ever looking for 
his "History" — and don't go to sleep again; you quite 
frightened me. I thought you were in a fit !' 

She settled herself once more on the sofa, while Harold 
went gladly to the book-case, and passed a quarter of an hour 
pleasantly enough in placing the volumes neatly on the shelves. 
Then the door opened, and Alice entered, bearing a glass of 
wine and some biscuits, which she placed on a small table by 
her mistress's side. She signed to Harold to come and help 
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himself; but he shook his head; he dare not venture un- 
bidden so near his aunt 

The lady stretched out her hand and took a biscuit, which 
she ate without raising her eyes from her book; by-and-by, 
however, she again caught sight of the grave little face at the 
other side of the room. 

* Well,' she said, * why don't you make the book-case neat f 

* I have,' he replied 

* Don't you want a biscuit ? — come and take one.' Then as 
he moved towards her she continued impatiently : * You will 
fidget me to death, child, if you want me to tell you every 
little thing ! Don't make crumbs on the carpet ; eat it over 
the table.' 

* I wonder if I dare ask her to give me some ink and paper ?* 
thought Harold, as he stood munching his biscuit ' I mmf 
write to-day, or Mrs. Dempster will think me so unkind 1' 

It required a good deal of courage to get out his trembling, 

* Auntie !' and when he did so, it was in so low a tone that the 
lady did not hear it In a few moments he ventured again, 
a little louder : * Please, auntie !' 

*Well,' she ejaculated, going on with her reading; 'what 
is it ?' 

* Please, auntie — would you mind — would you be so kind as 
to give me a sheet of paper and some ink ?' 

* Indeed I shall not !' she replied. * A nice state my carpets 
and tablecloths would be in, if I allowed you to play with 
ink!' ^ 

* It is not to play with, auntie,' he explained eagerly. * It is 
for my letter.' 

* A letter !' she repeated ; * to whom are you going to write ? 
I thought you had no friends.' 

* To Mrs. Dempster,' he replied. * I promised faithfully I 
would' 

* Who is Mrs. Dempster ?' 

*We used to live with her; at least, she was mamma's 
landlady, and ' 

* Oh, that dreadful woman !' she interrupted 

*0h no, auntie,' cried Harold, interrupting in his turn; 

* she is the kindest woman in the world ; and she is so anxious 
to know how I am getting on here, and ' 

* I dare say she is,' observed his aunt, coldly. * I have no 
doubt she would take a great interest in you, and in the affairs 
of my household at the same time. They would do nicely to 
gossip about Now, look here, Harold, let this matter be 
settled once for all. I forbid you to write to this woman, or 
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to anyone else, without my express permission. Why, what is 
the matter now ?* 

The disappointment was too much for Harold ; his lips were 
trembling and his eyes were full of tears. 

* She will be so disappointed,' he faltered * She was so very 
good to me ; and I promised* 

'Well, no more crying,' said the lady. *I have had quite 
enough of that I am very glad to hear that this woman was 
good to you ; but I cannot allow any writing either to her or 
to anyone else-; so let me hear no more about it You are 
living with me now, and the least you can do is to obey me.' 

With that she returned to her book ; and Harold lingered 
by the table, looking the picture of distress. 

* Don't stand there, child !' she cried, in another ten 
minutes ; * dear ! what a provoking boy you are ! Can't you 
do something !' 

* I don't know what to do,' he replied. 

The comers of his mouth were drawing threateningly down- 
wards. 

* Well, don't cry,' she said impatiently. * I never saw such 
a boy for crying. Go into the garden and amuse yourself.' 

He gladly obeyed The birds, the sunshine, the breeze and 
the flowers were very acceptable after the weary hours he had 
spent indoors ; but to-day he could not enjoy them as tho- 
roughly as he generally did A great sorrow was in his heart ; 
a big lump in his throat. 

* I wish I dare cry,' he said, as he threw himself under the 
beech ; * I am so miserable !' 

' What is the matter now, dear ?' said a kind voice behind him. 
It was Alice. 

*0h, Alice, is it you?' he cried, smiling through the tears he 
could not keep back. 

* Yes, love, I came to get some flowers for the table. I can 
stay a few minutes. Tell me what is making you miserable ?' 

She sat down by his side, and he hid his face in her lap, and 
told her his new trouble. 

* She will think me so dreadfully unkind,' he said, with a kind 
of half-sob ; * for I promised so faithfully to write — and then 
she won't write to me — and I shall hear nothing ' 

He could get no further. 

* Don't you fret, love,' said Alice, wiping his tears away with 
her apron, * Your aunt will be cross if your eyes look red at 
luncheon. We'll find a way to do it What do you think of 
my writing for you, and you putting your name to it ? Wouldn't 
that do— eh ?' 
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* Oh, Alice !' he exclaimed, with sparkling eyes ; * that would 
be famous ! I could tell you what to say. It would be like 
writing myself.' 

* I told you we'd find a way to do it,' said Alice, knowingly. 

* You take heart, dear ; things won't be so bad after a bit, you'll 
see. Missis is dreadful sharp with her tongue, but that'll do 
you no harm when you're used to it ; and Master Basil ig a 
dreadful plague, but his papa's got his eye on him, and won't 
let him go too far. Now I must go, love. I've my table to 
lay. You run up to your room and wash your eyes well 
They look a bit red.' 

Alice went off with her flowers, and Harold ran upstairs and 
followed her advice. When he again came into the garden, he 
felt much happier. 

* How kind of Alice,' he thought. * Mrs. Dempster will be 
just as pleased with her writing as mine ; and I shall get the 
answer too, and hear how my rose-tree is getting on.' 

So he sauntered up and down, and recovered his spirits 
among the flowers, and felt very happy until Alice called him in 
to luncheon. His heart sank then as he remembered that his 
uncle was away, and that there was no one to protect him froiti 
his aunt and Basil As he quietly took his place at the table, 
this latter cried : * Let me look at you P 

He raised his head obediently. 

* His nose is all right, mamma,' said Basil, after a cool stare. 

* Is he to go to school this afternoon P' 

*Yes.' 

Basil had brought home a school-boy's appetite ; this kept him 
pretty quiet for some time. When the plates were being 
changed, he said : 

* I have told the boys he is coming. They are all anxious to 
see him. I expect they will play him plenty of tricks.' 

' I expect they won't,' replied his mother ; * at all events, no 
tricks that will spoil his clothes. Recollect that I shall have to 
provide new ones if they do ; and take care of him. By-the- 
bye, Harold, I suppose Alice has seen to your clothes ? what 
have you P' 

His only reply was a blush and a hesitating : 

' I don't know, auntie,' as he really did not. 

*You don't know,' she repeated with a little impatience. 

* How many suits have you ?' 

* These are my best,' he answered * Alice told me to put 
them on. She said the others were too shabby.' 

The lady shrugged her shoulders, and with an expression of 
great resignation observed : 
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* I suppose I had better take you into town this afternoon 
and get you all you want, and have your hair cut That will be 
one piece of business done/ 

*Then he won't go to school until to-morrow, mamma?' 
cried Basil 

* No,' she replied shortly. 

* You will take me to town as well, mamma, of course,' he 
said. 

* Indeed I shall not You two would be fighting the whole 
way ; besides, what did your father say about your having any 
more holidays this month ?* 

Basil was silenced. Mr. Hamilton had positively forbidden 
him to absent himself from school on any pretence whatever. 
He knew he dare not disobey ; so he said no more on the sub- 
ject. By-and-by he asked, indicating his cousin by a nod of 
the head : 

* Who will buy his books, mamma F 

* Your father, of course,' was the reply. * He will buy him 
everything he wants.' 

* I don't want books, thank you,' cried Harold, eagerly. * I 
have plenty. I have all those I used to learn from with mamma.' 

* Those won't do,' sneered Basil ' I suppose they are all 
about the good little boy who would go to Sunday-school, and 
the bad Uttle boy who liked stealing apples ! You are not 
going to learn from your mammy now, you know. You will 
want something fit for a boy.' 

Harold's cheeks flushed ; his eyes sparkled. The contemp- 
tuous allusion to his dead mother aroused a tumult of angry 
feelings in his breast He was about to address some passionate 
words to his cousin, when Conscience whispered : *Bad thoughts 
—angry thoughts — take care — fight them, drive them away.' 

He bit his lip and remained silent 

' I hope Harold will take more care of his books than you do,' 
observed Mrs. Hamilton, * or we shall be ruined. Did you get 
another " History" ? 

*No,' said Basil; 'the doctor says the old one must be 
found Why, there it is under the sofa. I believe Harold put 
it there.' 

* No, I did not,' replied Harold, stoutly ; * I never touched it' 

* I should have been more pleased if you had,' exclaimed his 
aunt * When you heard that it was lost you might have spent 
the morning in looking for it That would have been far more 
sensible than going to sleep.' 

So the meal went on. Harold breathed a sigh of relief when 
it was over, and he was told to get ready to go to town. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

* Lying lips are abomination to the Lord : but they that deal truly are 

His delight.*— Proverbs xii. 22. 

* Alice, I don't quite know whether it will be right What do 
you think ?* 

The time was about half-past eight at night; the place 
Harold's bedroom. He had been preparing to go to rest 
His prayers were said, and taking his little green book to place 
it, according to his custom, under his pillow, he had opened it, 
and read the verse for that day. He had been standing by 
the dressing-table pondering over it, the book lying open before 
him, when there was a light tap at the door ; and in answer to 
his *Come in,' Alice had entered, a blotting-case, pen and ink, 
m her hand, ready to execute a pre-arranged plan of writing to 
Mrs. Dempster. 

*Now, Master Harold dear, what shall I say?' she had 
asked brightly, as she seated herself beside him, and produced 
a sheet of paper from her blotting-case. 

He had answered in the opening words of our chapter ; and 
she, laying down her pen, looked into his face, and exclaimed 
in surprise : 

' What do you mean, dear y 

* Read that,' he replied, pushing the book towards her, and 
pointing to the verse. 

* W^at a pretty little book,' she said, taking it up. * Oh, a 
text-book, I see. What a beauty !' 

* Yes,' he said, with a sigh ; * it was her first new year's gift 
— and her last too ; and my " promise " was my first to her — 
and my last' 

She asked for an explanation ; so he told her the history of 
the little green book — and he explained the meaning of the 
title, 'Spiritual Food,' as well as he could; and he told her 
also of his * promise ' — ^and of how sacred it would always be 
to him ; * for,' he added, * it was my first and last new year's 
gift to dear mamma.' 

Alice seemed much impressed. She turned to the neat 
handwriting on the first page, and she looked at it until her 
eyes grew moist with sympatiiy for the young creature who 
had been called away, leaving her poor little son to battle with 
a cold, big world alone. 

* What is your name, dear ?* she asked by-and-by, looking at 
the writing. * Harold what ?* 
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*Royle/ he replied. ' Harold Royle Thirkstone.' 

* Royle,' she repeated * What does that mean, dear ?' 

•I don't think it means anything,' he said. * It was papa's 
name. He was Harold Royle; but he died before I was 
bom, so mamma called me after him ; but read the verse for 
to-day, Alice. See, that is it — Friday, June 29 — " Lying lips 
are abomination to the Lord : but they that deal truly are His 
deUght"' 

* Well, love,' she said, as he paused, and looked inquiringly 
into her face, ' I have often heard that before.' 

*Have your he exclaimed. *I have not Of course I 
knew that it was very wrong to tell stories ; but I never 
thought it was so dreadful as this verse says it is. It is very 
plain, isn't it? "Lying lips are abomination to the Lord" 
What do you think " abomination '* means, Alice ?' 

* Hateful, detestable, horrible !' she replied, after a moment's 
consideration. 

* Does it really vcit2Xi something so terrible as that ?* he asked 
gravely. * Lying lips are hateful, detestable, horrible, to the Lord ?* 

* Yes, dear, that's clearly what that verse means : there can 
be no two minds about it' 

'It is a dreadful sin to tell a lie, then,' he remarked, 
solemnly. * Oh dear, I hope I shall never tell one.' 

' I hope noty dear,' said Alice. * The master is dreadful set 
against a lie. That's a thing as he won't look over, no ways. 
Master Basil is fearfully given to telling untruths ; but, luckily 
for him, his father doesn't often find him out When he does 
— my ! — there's a scene 1 . I've no wonder the missis does all 
she can to hide the boy's faults from him; for when he is angry, 
he doesn't know where to stop. Now, Master Harold ! come, 
the time's getting on. What am I to say ?' 

' I don't know, I am sure,' replied he, looking more and more 
perplexed, and glancing again at his verse. * You see, Alice, it 
would be too dreadful if I made my lips " abomination to the 
Lord" I would rather disappoint dear Mrs. Dempster than 
run any risk of doing that.' 

Alice once more put down her pen, and, looking the picture 
of astonishment, asked : * What do you mean, love ?' 

* Well,' he replied gravely, * my aunt certainly told me that 
I was not to write to Mrs. Dempster ; nor to anyone else with- 
out her permission; and she also told me that while I was 
living in her house, the least I could do was to obey her : and 
she was right there. I ought Xo obey her.' 

* She told you not to write,' said Alice. * Well, you are not 
going to write.' 
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* No,' he replied, * but you are ; and that is very much the 
same thing.' 

* There will be no " lie " told over it, anyhow,' she cried 
Harold drew a long sigh, then he replied : 

' Mamma used to talk to me about what she called " acting 
lies," and she said it was just as wicked as telling one ; in fact, 
exactly the same thing. I am very much afraid that in getting 
you to write this letter for me — there will be a lie somtwhere.^ 

Alice was silent for a little while \ then she said : 

'Read the verse again, love.' 

* " Lying lips are abomination to the Lord," ' he read. 

* The lips have nothing to do with writing a letter, I'm very 
certain,' she exclaimed, decidedly. 

* The verse is not finished ; that is only half of it,' he said. 
•Listen, "but they that deal truly are His delight'' Will 
writing this letter be dealing quite truly, Alice ?' 

His tone was very anxious. She would like to have replied : 
^ I think it will, dear, quite,' but she could not 
After a moment's pause, she said : 

* I can't say that it will. Master Harold' 

His countenance fell He glanced again at the verse. 

* " His delight," * he read a moment later. * That means 
"God's delight" They that deal truly are God's delight 
Fancy being the " delight " of the great, powerful God, who 
made everything. I think we had better deal quite truly^ 
Alice, don't you ?* 

* Then you think that my writing to Mrs. Dempster for you 
won't be dealing truly ?* said Alice. 

* It can't be " dealing truly," to disobey auntie,' he replied 
inquiringly ; * and it will be disobeying her, won't it ?' 

Alice shut up the blotting-case. 

* If missis objected to you writing,' she said, 'it's more than 
likely she'd object to my writing for you. At all events it will 
be safer to ask her.' 

* Yes,' cried Harold, evidently relieved, * it wUL Perhaps 
she was only afraid of my spilling the ink, and may let you 
write for me willingly enough. I shall ask her to-morrow.' 

* Well, goodnight, dear,' said Alice; and she went downstairs 
and told cook the circumstance. 

* Well, if I ever !' exclaimed cook. * And so young, too !' 

* He's taught me a lesson, young as he is,' replied Alice. * If 
we all remembered that them who deals truly is "God's 
delight," what a many mean tricks we'd be saved from doing.' 

The next day Harold took his petition to his aunt It 
required a good deal of courage to do so ; but for the sake of 
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his old friend, kind Mrs. Dempster, he nerved himself to the 
task. Tremblingly he explained that Alice would write for 
him, if she might 

Alas, poor Harold 1 Mrs. Hamilton's indignation was un- 
bomided 

* What was the difference,' she asked, * between writing him- 
self to a person, with whom she had forbidden all correspond- 
ence, and getting some one else to do it for him? Such 
duplicity ! and in a boy of his age, too !' 

* What is that F sternly inquired Mr. Hamilton, who entered 
the room in time to hear the last words. 

* I hardly see why you blame Harold,' he remarked, when 
he had heard all about it. * If he had got Alice to write his 
letter he would have been acting most deceitfully ; but he did 
all he could. He asked your permission.' 

^ I am afraid he guessed I should find him out if he did not,' 
replied the lady. ' He had no right to think of such a thing, 
after what I said to him the day before yesterday. I have a 
particular reason for not wishing him to write to this person.' 

* Then he must not do so,' was Mr. Hamilton's firm reply. * If 
you object to his corresponding with his mother's late landlady, 
that is quite sufficient reason for his not doing so.' 

* I do object, most decidedly,' she said 

*Then no more need be said about it,' he remarked calmly. 
* Harold quite understands.' 

Sorrowful and disappointed, the boy stole out of the room. 

As time went on it may be well imagined that his life at Sher- 
borne Lodge was neither easy nor happy. High-spirited and 
impulsive naturally, accustomed from his earliest years to be 
the first consideration of a doting mother, indulged to excess 
by kind-hearted Mrs. Dempster, he had unconsciously im- 
agined himself to be a person of importance. The subservient 
position that he now occupied, the numberless instances in 
which he was constantly shown he was of no consequence 
whatever, and the domineering rule of his cousin, were very 
hard to bear patiently. But the brave little soldier's daily 
prayer for help in his spiritual warfare was not in vain. His 
morning verse was an inestimable assistance to him. Some- 
times a sweet promise; sometimes a gentle pleading; some^ 
times a powerful warning ; always a constant reminder of the 
life to come — those daily verses did indeed prove ' food,' with- 
out which his soul might have starved Hourly he was learn- 
ing the valuable lessons of self-control, of being not easily 
provoked, of thinking no evil, and of cultivating the sweet 
fruits of * gentleness ' and *love.'* 

* Galatians v. 22. 
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Even Mrs. Hamilton could not help observing and admiring 
the uniform courtesy of his manners; his unobtrusive anxiety 
to please ; and his scrupulous attention to her wishes. She 
found herself wondering, as time went on, how it was that Basil 
was so different to him ; and asking herself what system her 
poor half-sister could have adopted in bringing up her boy, 
that she had succeeded so much better than herself. She little 
guessed that this quiet child of barely nine years of age had 
been taught from hid earliest years to fulfil each simple duty 
with a far higher aim than that of earning the approbation of 
man ; that almost from his cradle he had learned that he had 
a God to obey, to fear and to serve ; that he had grown up 
understanding that he had a work to do that no one could do 
for him ; to keep his heart right in the sight of hi3 Maker — 
to work out his own salvation in fear and trembling.* 

But this was no easy work in his new home, where he was 
constantly chafed, irritated, unjustly blamed, and needlessly 
reproved. Many a hard battle had he to fight with those three 
enemies — Bad Thoughts, Bad Words, and Bad Actions ; some- 
times he conquered, sometimes he lost; but he knew them, 
and called them each by their right names. That was half the 
fight Many a desperate struggle had he with his quick temper. 
Many a time did his dark eyes flash under the smart of his 
aunt's injustice. Many a time did he clench his fist under the 
sting of Basil's unfeeling tongue and heavy hand. Against 
the last he had at first striven to retaliate. He soon found 
that any appeal to his aunt only brought him into further diffi- 
culties; and that even with his uncle he stood no chance 
against Basil's extraordinary plausibility. Defend himself he 
could not ; for his physical strength was far inferior to that of 
the big boy two years his senior. So he bore all without com- 
plaint ; doing his utmost, in spite of frequent failures, to render 
due submission to those to whom he felt he was indebted for 
the necessities of life. 

His only confidante was the kind-hearted housemaid. Often 
and often did she wipe away his tears and give him her conso- 
lation and advice. When, as not unfrequently happened, he 
was blamed and punished for the misdemeanours of his un- 
scrupulous cousin, he was sure to find a ready sympathiser in 
Alice. But though provided with so effectual a scapegoat as 
poor little Harold proved, Basil somehow managed to be con- 
stantly in disgrace with his father, for one fault or another. 
Perhaps his wilfulness was more apparent since contrasted with 
Harold's submissiveness. Mr. Hamilton drew unfavourable 
comparisons between the shortcomings of his son and the good 

* Phib'ppians ii. 12. 
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behaviour of his nephew ; and while becoming unusually severe 
with the former, could not restrain himself from singing the 
praises of the latter, in a way that was particularly disagreeable 
to his wife. A new fear awoke in her breast. Harold was 
often invited to go for a walk with his uncle ; he was often 
called into the library ; he was constantly employed as a little 
messenger, first for one thing and then for another. Basil never 
was. She became convinced that her young nephew was 
quickly and surely supplanting her son in her husband's favour 
and affection. This unwelcome fact, daily forced upon her by 
the many little occurrences of everyday life, made her harsher 
to the boy than she would have been ; and constantly on the 
watch to detect any defect in his conduct that she could at all 
magnify into a fault, and bring him into disgrace with his uncle. 

Sometimes she succeeded ; for he was by no means perfect, 
but just as liable to fall into error as other boys of his age. It 
was always a great grief to him when she did ; he was begin- 
ning to love his kind, grave uncle very dearly ; to look upon 
him with all the reverence he had been taught from babyhood 
to give to his dead father. He had heard a good deal of men 
from his mother ; of their honour, their courage, their wisdom, 
etc His childish mind had always pictured them as a race of 
superior beings, of whom his father had been one of the best, 
and amongst whom he was one day to take an honourable place ; 
but until his arrival at Sherborne Lodge he had never been 
brought into everyday contact with any of them. It was some- 
thing quite new for him to be under a man's rule. He liked 
it; he felt that it gave him dignity. Besides, how differently 
uncle treated him to everyone else. To his aunt he was an 
unwelcome interloper; to his cousin a poor relation, to be 
made useful ; but to his uncle he was — a nephew. 

Mr. Hamilton liked the little fellow, partly for his docility, 
partly because he pitied him ; but if he had known the vene- 
rating affection the child entertained for him, how he loved to 
be near him, how delighted he was to be useful to him, what 
exquisite pleasure a kind word from his lips gave him, he 
would have taken far more notice of him than he did. But he 
had no idea of it. How could he have ? How could he tell 
that he was the boy's ideal of all that a gentleman should be ; 
that he loved to sit and watch him and wonder if his dead 
father could have been nobler and wiser than he ; that a smile 
from him brought a flush of joy to his little cheeks, and a word 
of displeasure filled his heart with anguish ? 

Harold's 'disappointment found vent in a torrent of tears .as 
he told Alice of his utter failure about his letter. 
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' Mrs. Dempster will think me so unkind,* he sobbed ; ' she 
will think I have forgotten her ; and all she did for me, and — 
oh dear ! l2jaso sorry.' 

Alice wiped his tears away, and kissed him ; and when he 
became more composed she questioned him about Mrs. 
Dempster. She soon learnt all about her ; and about the white 
cottage on the shore ; and the quiet churchyard with its grave 
and rose-tree ; and how Harold loved them all, and that he 
had only left them because mamma would be disappointed if 
he did not grow up a gentleman ; and dear Mrs. Dempster did 
not know how to bring up a gentleman. 

* Why, dear,' exclaimed Alice, as he told her this, ' but it 
will make no difference in the next world how you are brou^t 
up here. When people go to heaven they are angels ; and a 
beggar boy will make just as good an angel as a prince. There 
are no poor angels and rich angels, or gentleman angels and 
common angels ; they are all alike, love.' 

* Then I might just as well have stayed with Mrs. Dempster,' 
said Harold, as he considered the subject in this new light 
* I was happy there, at least as happy as I could be now mamma 
is dead ; and she loves me. Nobody loves me here except you, 
Alice.' 

* And your uncle, dear. He's very fond of you.' 

* Do you think so !' exclaimed the boy, eagerly. ' Sometimes 
I think he is ; and then I fancy he is not. Oh, Alice ! isn't he 
a splendid man ! I am sure he is very clever ; and he holds 
himself so straight, and he is so tall, and he speaks so 
quietly, and he has such a beautiful moustache ! I should like 
to grow up like my uncle.' 

Alice laughed ; then she replied : ' Mr. Hamilton is a very 
fine gentleman. Very fine indeed ! You couldn't do better 
than grow up like him, Master Harold ; but you would never 
do that in Mrs. Dempster's little cottage. A gentleman wants 
a deal of making ; he doesn't grow like a mushroom.' 

* No,' he replied, * I know that. I must stay here, Alice. 
Dear mamma said so ; and I must obey her. Although, if 
angels are all alike, it does not matter a bit whether I grow up 
a gentleman or not ; so that I get to heaven in the end' 

* Ah ! that's the grand thing, to be sure, love,' replied Alice, 
solemnly ; * pity we don't think more of it Somehow that's 
the thing we think least of, instead of most It's so mighty 
hard to believe in what we can't get a glance of, Master Harold.' 

* If some one could only come back,' he replied, * and tell us 
really what it is all like.' 

* All like,' she repeated ; * what like, dear ?* 
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* Heaven,' he said * It seems so strange that out of all the 
millions and millions of people who have died since God first 
made the world, not one has been able to come back to tell 
us anything about it' 

Alice looked at him curiously for a moment or two, then she 
said : 

* I wouldn't think so much about them kind of things, if I 
was you, love.' 

* What kind of things P he asked. 

Instead of replying she sought to change the conversation. 

* Then you won't let me write to Mrs. Dempster ?' she said. 

* Oh no,' he replied, * not now. Auntie quite forbade me.' 

* Are you sorry you asked her, dear F 

He paused a moment, and then replied firmly : 

* No, I am very glad. " They that deal truly are His delight." 
It is better to deal truly and be God's delight, than to have 
anything to do with " lying," and be " an abomination." When 
I am grown into a man, and go to see Mrs. Dempster again, I 
will tell her why I did not write ; and she will say I was quite 
right' 

Alice was silent She was thinking. Presently she said : 

* Where does Mrs. Dempster live F 

* Thornton Cottage, Havensleigh,' he replied 

* What !' she cried ; * Havensleigh ? Is that where you lived 
before you came here ? Why, I was reared at Havensleigh, 
Master Harold I've anoldgrandmother living there now. Thorn- 
ton Cottage ! I know it well. A white one, built on the shore.' 

*Then you must know Mrs. Dempster,' said Harold, with 
sparkling eyes. 

* It's a good fourteen years since I was there, love. I can't 
«ay I do remember who lived in the cottage then. My grand- 
mother brought me up ; but father wouldn't let me stay after I 
turned ten. Granny lived in a bit of a place in Alder's Lane. 
Betsy Tipping, the neighbours called her.' 

* Betsy Tipping!' cried Harold; 'why, she is the washer- 
womaa I know her. She lives in Alder's Lane yet' 

* She does that, dear, for I write to her every six months or 
so ; just to keep my eye on her. She's all I've got, dear old 
body ; though she wouldn't know me if she saw me. Father 
and mother are dead these five years ; and my only brother is 
away somewhere in America. ■ Well, who'd have thought of you 
knowing old Betsy, and coming from Havensleigh !' 

Here was a new bond of sympathy between them. For the 
next half-hour they talked pleasantly together. Harold felt 
quite proud to tell her of all the changes that must have taken 

7—2 
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place at Havensleigh since she had been there ; ifor there were 
streets and houses where she remembered only fields. 

* Do you never mean to go and see your old granny 7 he 
asked her by-and-by. 

* Well, dear,' she replied, ' it would be an expensive journey ; 
and the old woman doesn't want me. She's a daughter living 
with her as looks well after her.' 

* I know,' said Harold ; * that is Ellen. She used to bring 
the clothes. I was thinking if you went to Havensleigh, 
Alice, you could take a message for me to Mrs. Dempster,' 

Alice stooped down and kissed him, saying with a knowing 
look, *that there were more ways of sending a message than one.' 

He asked what she meant ; but her only reply was to point 
to the clock, and say she must run away to her work. 

Harold soon found that his happiest hours were those spent 
in school Not that he was over-fond of his books. Intelligent 
and quick he certainly was ; but he would much rather have been 
rambling in the open air during the bright summer hours, than 
sitting at his desk, wading through his various studies. The 
masters sometimes wondered at the pains he took with his 
tasks. There was no slighting, nor hurrying over ; but no one 
knew why. The good doctor, the head-master, was wrong, 
when he patted him on the back, and said that his perseverance 
showed that he was fond of study, and that he would certainly 
make a fine scholar some day ; and Basil was wrong too when 
he sneeringly told his mother that all Harold cared for was to 
curry favour with the masters by being always at the top of his 
class. 

Attentive, painstaking, and diligent, he always strove to be ; 
but simply on account of one of his verses that had made a 
great impression upon him. * Whatsoever thy hand findeth ta 
do, do it with thy might,'* his precious little green book had 
said to him one morning ; and he was trying to obey it, that 
was all. If he lingered over a task when he would fain have 
been amusing himself; if his exercises were written with his 
best writing ; his lessons learned with his best energies, it was 
only because he was trying in his quiet way to do all he had to do 
with his * might' Just because he was endeavouring to please 
a far higher Master than any he had in school ; a Master who 
can never be deceived ; a Master whose eye is never closed nor 
turned aside ; a Master who can be just as well served in the 
conscientious fulfilment of schoolroom duties as in the greatest 
work of the godliest saint — that was the only secret of his en- 
deavours to be diligent and attentive : but the consequence was 

* Ecclesiastes ix. lo. 
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that he soon became a favourite with his masters, and was very 
kindly treated His good-nature made him popular amongst 
his schoolfellows. He was the youngest boy in the school ; 
but even the lads of the first form thought it not at all un- 
dignified to make a friend of little Thirkstone. From various 
hints let fall from time to time by Basil, the doubtful position 
he occupied ■ in his aunt's household was fully understood. 
* Poor little chap ! he's neither father nor mother !' was the 
general feeling, although no one expressed it ; and each one 
heartily sympathised with him, and took pleasure in patronising 
and protecting him. 

No wonder that he was happy at school. Oh, the merry hours 
he passed in the playground, when his light laugh was again 
heard, and his eyes sparkled with the light of their old mirth ! 
What did it matter that he was the fag of the establishment, where 
no fagging was allowed ! What did it matter that his boy-pro- 
tectors now and then imposed, upon his good-nature, with their 
'Here, Thirkstone, do this, there's a good fellow;' or, *I say, 
Thirkstone, just run and do so and so, will you ?' He himself 
was quite ignorant of it ; if anyone had told him that he was 
the general fag, he would have opened his brown eyes in asto- 
nishment ; and yet he was. But this was characteristic of him. 
He always had been a willing little messenger to anyone who 
would pay him with the coin of affection and friendship ; and at 
school he was well paid Now, for the first time in his life, did 
he experience the charm of having companions of his own class. 

* Mamma, why won't you let me play with Tommy Green ?* 
he had asked one day, when about seven years of age. Tommy 
Green's mother sold matches and pickled cabbage in the lane, 
just behind Thornton Cottage, and his dialect was one of the 
broadest ; so mamma had replied : 

* Tommy is a very nice little boy, Harold ; but if you play 
with him you will learn to speak and behave as he does ; and 
that won't do.' 

* How do you want me to speak, mamma ?* 

* Oh, papa's boy must talk like a little gentleman.' 

' Are there no little gentlemen for me to play with, mamma ?' 
She had answered, with a sigh : 

* Not just yet, dear ; wait until you are a little older, and I 
can afford to send you to a good school. You will have plenty 
of playfellows then.' 

Now he had plenty ; and most thoroughly he enjoyed and 
appreciated their society. At school too, and only at school, 
did he feel perfectly secure from the systematic injustice that so . 
darkened his home-life, and from Basil's bullying. Basil was a 
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bully by nature, and like all bullies, he was a coward. He very 
soon found that he must be careful how he treated his little 
cousin in the schoolroom and playground; but at home he 
delighted to show off his superior strength and position, as 
Harold knew to his cost At first he had bullied him by way 
of amusement ; but he soon began to do it from dislike. 

* I am sick of him,' he observed one day to his mother. 

* Everyone is stuffing him down my throat now. It is Harold 
does this, and Harold does that, from morning till night Papa 
used to let me alone before he came. Now he is always at me 
about one thing or another ; and even you told me yesterday 
to try and be a little more like him. Like him, indeed ! catch 
me at it' 

* I meant in the way you behave, dear,' was the reply. * You 
don't know how boisterous and awkward you are ; and you are 
getting such a great boy now, that it looks quite shocking. I 
^m sure you make me jump every time you come into a 
room or go up and downstairs ; and the rude way you shook 
hands with Lady Selina yesterday, and replied to her kind 
questions, made me blush for very shame.' 

* Oh, bother Lady Selina !' growled Basil * I told you I 
didn't want to see her. Why did you call me into the drawing- 
room ? You know I hate it' 

* Yes, that is just it, Basil. You say " bother" to everything 
except what just happens to please yourself. When you know 
I like to have you in the drawing-room now and then, you 
might make an effort to sit quietly, and to answer politely when 
you are spoken to. I must say that Harold's behaviour, on 
that point, is all that could be wished. He is a perfect little 
gentleman ; and he has had none of your advantages. I dare 
say he never spoke to a lady before he came here \ except to his 
mother, of course.' 

*Well, that will do, I tell you,' interrupted Basil, angrily. 

* I've had enough of him for to-day. I've just had a lecture, 
nearly an hour long, from the doctor ; and all about him. Why 
can't I do this like him, and why can't I do that like him ? 
Bah ! I'm sick of him !' 

* Has anything happened at school this morning ?' asked his 
mother, anxiously. 

* It's the end of the month, and our reports are out again,' 
he exclaimed, in a tone of disgust 

It was the custom at the school for a report to be written 
every month of each pupil's progress and conduct, which the 
owner had to take home and bring back the next morning 
signed by his father, or guardian, as the case might be. 
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' Oh, Basil !' cried Mrs. Hamilton, * your report can't be bad 
again, after all your papa said to you last month, and all my 
entreaties.' 

* It's beautiful !* cried Basil, throwing himself on the sofa ; 

* it's about the neatest thing in reports that was ever written. 
It ought to be framed, and kept as a family heirloom. And the 
doctor read it out, too, before the whole school, and had them 
all laughing at me — old humbug !' he added furiously. 

' Let me look at it,' said his mother, quietly ; * and do take 
your dirty boots off the sofa. Why have you not changed them ?' 

* Don't bother 1' he cried rudely. * I'm too much upset to 
think about boots. Here, read that !' and he threw the report 
on to her lap. 

An expression of great dismay overspread the lady's features 
as she glanced at it Bad, or very bad, was marked to every 
study, without a single exception ; and the concluding observa- 
tion was as follows : * Fair abilities, but incorrigibly careless ; 
and indolent in the extreme.' 

*Why, it is worse than ever!' she cried in horror. *0h, 
Basil ! what will your father say !' 

Basil groaned. 

* Say I' he repeated ; ' he may say what he likes. It's what 
he will do that's bothering me— ruot what he will say. I only 
just escaped a thrashing last time ; I'll get it with interest this.' 

Mrs. Hamilton was silent 

* Can I do anything ?' she said presently. ' Will it do if / 
sign it P' 

*AVhat good do you suppose that would do?' he replied 
radely. * Won't he want to see it to-night ?' 

* I'll destroy it !' she said quickly. 

* And have him going round to the school and seeing the 
doctor, as he did before ; and then giving me twice as much 
for trying to get out of it ! No you don't ; give it to me.' 

* Perhaps,' said the lady, giving the paper back to her son, 

* if you went straight up to your father, and showed it to him, 
and told him that you were very sorry, and that you would 
really try hard next month, he would ' 

' Now, isn't that just what I've done every time for the last 
three months?' interrupted Basil, impatiently. * He won't listen 
to me again.' 

* You might say that you had not been feeling very well this last 
month,' suggested the lady, *and had found it impossible to study.' 

* I've tried that dodge once too often,' he replied, with another 
groan. * No, I'm in for it this time, and no mistake. And that 
old riding-whip of his does sting.' 
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* What is Harold's report like ?* ^ked Mrs. Hamilton, after 
a short silence. 

*0h, perfection, as usual,' was the contemptuous reply. 

* There never was such a good boy as Harold' 

• * Have you seen it ?* 

* No ; what should / want to see it for ?* 

* Go and bring him here.' 

•Oh, ring the bell, and send Alice for him. I'm tired; 
besides, I'm very much put out of the way. How would you 
like to be looking forward to a thrashing P' 

* Well, I don't see that I can help you at all,' said his mother, 
in desperation. * Why can't you try to do better? I never read 
such a report ; and it is always the same, month after month. 
You can't expect your father to be anything but very angry. 
What is the use of your going to school at all if you won't 
learn ? That is what / want to know !' 

* And that is just what / want to know !' cried Basil 

* A fine dunce you will be when you grow up !' exclaimed 
the lady, angrily ; * and if I have a contempt for anything, it is 
for an ignorant maa' 

* Well, that will do,' he said carelessly ; * I've heard quite 
enough about it Do let me have a bit of peace while I can. 
There's Harold, if you want him, whistling in the garden. I 
wish he were standing in my shoes ; I guess he'd be in no 
whistling mood' 

Mrs. Hamilton threw up the sash of the window and called 
her nephew. 

* Come up here; I want you.' 

He obeyed instantly, and soon stood before her, with the 
uneasy, half-frightened expression that always settled upon his 
little face when he was alone with his aunt and cousin. 

* Let me see your report,' was the command shortly given. 
He took it from his pocket, and silently placed it in her 

hands. She glanced over it. He stood high in all his studies, 
with the exception of Latin ; and the concluding remarks were 
expressive of perfect satisfaction on the part of all his teachers. 

* What are you going to do with it P she inquired, as she 
finished reading it 

* I — I — don't know, auntie,' he stammered 

* I know,' cried Basil ; * as soon as papa comes in, he will 
run and show it to him, to let him see what a dear, good little 
boy he is ; so different to naughty Basil !' 

* No, I won't,' said Harold 

* I expect you won't !' exclaimed his aunt, coldly. * There 
is no merit at all in your bringing a good report home. Of 
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course, every one expects it It is as little as you can do to show 
that you appreciate our kindness in allowing you to go to 
school at all; not that you are ever likely to want what you are 
learning there.' 

'He learns a great deal too much/ growled Basil. *You 
ought to put a stop to it, mamma. It is his reports being so 
good, that make mine look so bad. It's a great shame !' 

*Put that paper in your pocket, Harold,' said his aunt; * and 
don't show it to your uncle unless he asks for it' 

* Shall I tear it up, auntie?' he asked eagerly, thinking to 
please her by getting rid of it altogether. 

'No; do just as you are told,' was the reply. 

She knew her husband would ask for it, and be displeased if 
it were destroyed. So Harold put it in his pocket ; and by- 
and-by stole quietly out of the room, to go and saunter listlessly 
in the garden, and think sadly of the mother to whom his de- 
spised report would have been such a treasure. 

*By-the-bye, is not this the last day of the month?' remarked 
Mr. Hamilton that evening, as they sat at dessert * You boys 
have your reports — have you not ?' 

Mrs. Hamilton looked alarmed ; Harold, fearful of offending 
his aunt, remained silent ; and Basil fidgeted uneasily in his 
chair. The question was repeated, and Mrs. Hamilton replied : 

' They have their reports in their pockets. I am afraid you 
won't be very pleased with Basil's ; but he has really not been 
so well this last month. He is growing so fast ; it makes him 
feel tired and disinclined to do much with his books. I am 
not sure that it would not be as well to take him from school 
altogether for a quarter.' 

Mr. Hamilton's brow darkened. Looking at Basil's healthy, 
guilty face, he guessed the reason of his wife's observations. 

* Give me your report !' he said sternly to his soru 

It took a good deal of fumbling, first in one pocket and then 
in another, before Basil, looking very red and uncomfortable, 
produced the paper in question. 

As Mr. Hamilton read it, the frown on his brow deepened 
and deepened ; but when he came to the concluding dause, 
his anger knew no bounds. 

* Hardened, unprincipled boy !' he exclaimed ; * words have 
no effect upon you. We must try something stronger.' 

*Now, Harry 1' cried Mrs. Hamilton, in great distress, *he is 
only young yet, and ' 

* Such a character as that admits of no excuse,' interrupted 
Mr. Hamilton, sternly. * Harold, give me yours.' 

Harold was trembling in every limb. His uncle was looking 
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very angry; more angry than he had ever imagined anyone 
could look. What would he do to Basil ? With a frightened 
glance at his aunt, he handed his report as desired. No smile 
broke over the gentleman's face as he glanced at it ; if anything, 
an expression of great annoyance settled there. 

* You talk of Basil being young,' he exclaimed angrily — 
' look here ; and Harold is nearly two years his junior / and he 
placed the paper before his wife. 

But she put it from her ; as Basil had said, Harold's good 
report made his appear ten times worse. She knew it ; and her 
eyes fell angrily upon her already terrified little nephew. Was 
his uncle angry with him too, he was thinking, as he sat 
almost afraid to lift his eyes ? 

' Leave the table, Basil, and go into the library. You and I 
will talk about this matter later on,' said Mr. Hamilton, severely. 

Basil obeyed. He saw his father was in no mood to be 
trifled with. 

Mrs. Hamilton put her handkerchief to her eyes, and Harold 
grew more and more frightened. What was going to happen ? 
Ten minutes passed in perfect silence; then Mr. Hamilton rose 
to leave the room, and his wife said earnestly : 

* Now, Harry, don't be too severe. All lads are alike.' 
He turned and replied, significantly : 

* No, they are not^ and then slowly mounted the stairs. 
Harold retreated to a corner of the room ; where he stood 

with dilated eyes and beating heart, hardly knowing what was 
passing around him. A few minutes later left no doubt about 
what was going on in the library. Screams of pain, loud cries 
for mercy, shrieked promises of amendment. 

Alice was right, Mr. Hamilton was awfully severe when he 
was roused ; and he was certainly roused to-night. At length 
Mrs. Hamilton could bear it no longer ; wringing her hands, 
she was about to rush to the rescue of the young culprit, when 
her eyes fell upon Harold, shrinking, white, and terror-stricken, 
in his corner. 

* Run up, Harold !' she cried. * Your uncle won't whip him 
before you. Run up to the library quickly.' 

He was about to obey when the library door opened Mr. 
Hamilton's step was heard on the stairs, and in another second 
he entered the room. He found his wife sobbing violently ; 
and advancing to her, said, in a tone almost of deprecation : 

* It grives me terribly to distress you like this ; but what can 
I do? I have tried everything. The boy is almost mined. 
I must make some desperate effort to prevent the " almost '* 
becoming "quite."' 
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* Would you treat your nephew as you have treated your son ?' 
she asked, a little reproachfully. 

*Most certainly,' was the firm reply, *if he showed* the 
same signs of growing up as utterly worthless as Basil.' 

* Utterly worthless !' she repeated ; ' what an expression to 
apply to a boy of eleven!' 

' The boy is the shadow of the man,' he replied sadly ; ' and 
we must both allow that in Basil's case the shadow is most un- 
promising. With regard to Harold, I am thankful to say that 
I am quite certain I shall be able to rule him with words. He 
has h^d a judicious, good mother.' 

A long sigh followed these words — a sigh that somehow 
brought a flush to Mrs. Hamilton's cheeks. Stifling a sob she 
passed hurriedly to her own room; and Mr. Hamilton led 
Harold upstairs. In the library they found Basil, still sobbing. 

* Go to bed, Basil,' said his father, sternly ; ' and go straight 
to bed.' 

Basil would have liked to have gone downstairs to his 
mother, to be pampered and condoled with ; but he dare not 
disobey his father that night So he went to bed, and lay 
listening for the sound of her footstep on the stairs ; for she 
always came to him when he was similarly punished, and by 
her unwise sympathies made the punishment do him more 
harm than good. To-night, however, he was disappointed. 

Mrs. Hamilton did not go to him. She was alone, thinking 
over what had passed No one knew better than she the extent 
of Basil's faults, for she saw much more of him than anyone 
else. But hitherto she had satisfied herself by persisting that 
he was no worse than other boys — that all lads were alike. 
Since Harold's arrival, however, the unwelcome fact had daily 
forced itself upon her that all boys were not alike. She was 
obliged to acknowledge to herself that in contrast with Harold, 
Basil did appear hardened and unprincipled Disobedient, 
disrespectful, idle, utterly unconscientious, he certainly was; 
and she had common sense enough to know that such faults 
would increase with years, and entail a future of unhappiness both 
for him and for all belonging to him. And what could she do? 
He always told her to be quiet when she tried to talk to him. 
She began to wonder what her husband meant by a judicious, 
good mother. He said Harold had had one. What could 
Ethel Thirkstone have done to her boy to make him so thought- 
ful and singularly conscientious ? She had taught him to say 
his prayers, and to learn verses (Alice had told her all about 
that, hoping to enlist her interest in the young orphan). Basil 
never said his prayers ; but neither did. she, nor her husband 
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As to verses, there were several Bibles about the house, but 
they were never opened Harold always appeared pleased to 
go to church. He went with her every Sunday. Mrs. Hamilton 
was particular about going to church. All the best families 
about went. It was the correct thing. Her husband never went, 
neither did Basil, unless she bribed him with half-a-crown, and 
then he behaved so badly that she was ashamed of him. She 
was pleased to take Harold. He was company for her ; and 
it looked well, she thought, to have her orphan nephew with 
her. She had often looked at his grave little face, as he sat 
beside her, and wondered what he was thinking of, and put 
him down as an odd child Odd, like his mother. She had 
always thought her half-sister Ethel an odd girL This evening, 
as she sat thinking in the twilight, it suddenly flashed upon 
her that there might be something useful and sensible in this 

* oddity ' after all. She wished she knew how to give Basil a 
little of it ; just enough to make him steady, obedient, and 
tractable. But would Basil ever take to saying his prayers, and 
learning verses ? Who could teach him ? She ? The very 
idea made her smile. What nonsense she was thinking ! Plenty 
of people got on in the world without those kind of things. 
There was her husband, for instance : and he was well enough ; 
if Basil turned out half as well as his father, she would be per- 
fectly satisfied How foolish she was, worrying herself for 
nothing ! Everything had gone wrong since Harold came. 
She had grown uneasy, Basil naughtier than ever, and her 
husband stern and unjust Angry tears filled her eyes as she 
told herself that his remark about * a good mother ' had had a 
touch of sarcasm in it 

* He would not have said that three months ago,' she thought 

* I wish — oh, I wish ! — we had never seen Harold Thirkstone ? 

Alas, her pondering was over; and but little good re- 
sulted from it She had indeed made up her mind not to 
interfere in her husband's management of their boy, but her 
heart was filled with increased bitterness against her poor little 
nephew. 

But to return to the library. As the door closed upon Basil, 
Mr. Hamilton turned to Harold, and asked, a little anxiously: 

* Have you done anything to displease your aunt ? I fancy 
she seems annoyed with you this evening.' 

* I — I don't know,' he stammered. 

* Have you been rude to her, or disobedient ?' 

' I — I don't — think so ; not — that — I know of 
Mr. Hamilton knit his brows. He looked dreadfully angry 
again, Harold thought, with him. This was the climax of all 
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his trouble. His heart began to beat ; and laying his head 
upon the table, he burst out crying. But his uncle was not 
angry with him, that was very evident; for he seated himself in his 
chair, drew him gently to his side, and soothed and caressed 
him with all the tenderness of a loving father. Poor little 
Harold was so overjoyed to find his great fear of having offended 
him groundless, that he threw his arms round his neck, and 
whispered fervently : 

* I am trying to please you, uncle ; I am indeed ! I do 
want to please you — because I love you — so much !' 

The gentleman started. He thought of his own boy, and 
wondered if he had been too harsh. * I want to please you, 
because I love you.' Could Basil say that? Mr. Hamilton 
did not think he could. Well, how was it that he could not ? 
He had often reproached his wife for neglecting her duty to 
the boy ; but it just now occurred to him that he might be 
equally to blame. He had always considered Basil unlovable. 

*The boy has no heart,' was an old cry of his; but to-night 
he was asking himself if he had ever taken the trouble to find 
out whether he had a heart or not, and if so, how it could best 
be reached. 

* It is all very well,' said Conscience, * to reproach the boy's 
mother for not having done her duty, but what about yours ? 
She has given herself plenty of trouble about him, wisely or 
unwisely, while you have done simply nothing — except see that 
he incommoded you as little as possible.' 

Mr. Hamilton, with a long sigh, confessed that it was true. 
There had been something wrong somewhere, and he was only 
just beginning to find it out 

* Perhaps if Basil loved me very dearly,' he said to himself 
— * which I don't believe he does — he would try to please me. 
I wonder if I could manage to make him love me! How 
should I set about it ?' and with a view of gaining infonnation 
upon a subject of which he felt he knew so little, he asked 
gently : ' And so you love me, do you, Harold ; what for ?' 

* Oh,' was the reply, * for many things ; because you are so 
kind to me, and don't frighten me.' 

* Well, he was kind to Basil too, very kind. He never scolded 
him, except when he deserved it ; to be sure he hadn't him 
much with him, but then he was so dreadfully troublesome. 
As for frightening him' — he glanced at the riding-whip lying on 
the table — *well, quite right that he should be frightened of 
him. What did Solomon say ? ^ Thou shalt beat him with 
the rod." * . And of course Solomon must be right. To be 
sure, Basil was never any the better for the rod.' 
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Mr. Hamilton drew another sigh. 

* Something was very wrong somewhere,' he again said to 
himself. He must think over it, and see what could be done. 
*You be a good little fellow, Harold,' he said, patting him 
on the head, * and you will be sure to please me ; and recol- 
lect, my dear, I intend to do my best for you. Remember 
that Never mind what you may hear people say, I mean to do 
my best for you.' 

Then he asked again for the report, and. he read it aloud, 
and seemed so pleased with it that Harold's eyes filled with 
grateful tears. It was very pleasant to find that there was 
some one, after all, who cared whether he was diligent and 
painstaking or not 

' " French — very good." Harold,* said the gentleman, as he 
read, * why, how much French have you learned in the three 
months you have been attending school ?' 

* Mamma taught me French,' he explained, * when I was 
quite little.' 

* Ah, to be sure,' said his uncle ; * your mother was educated 
in France — I remember. What is this ? " Latin — not satis- 
factory." Don't you like Latin ? 

*I don't understand it very well, uncle.' 

* Does not your master explain it ?' 

* Oh yes ; but it doesn't seem to make it much easier. It is 
the verbs, uncle., I can learn them quite well ; but somehow 
they always go wrong in the exercises. I don't know how it is.' 

* Well, bring your next exercise to me ; and we will see what 
we can do to make these obstinate verbs go right' 

* Oh, thank you, uncle,' was the earnest reply ; but the boy's 
bright countenance expressed his delight far better than his lips. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

* I love them that love Me ; and those that seek Me early shall find Me.* — 

Proverbs viii. 17. 

* Why did you not come to me last night ?' asked Basil sulkily 
the next morning, as he entered the breakfast-room and found 
his mother alone. 

* I did not know you wanted me,' she replied. 

* Oh no ; of course not. I was not likely to want you, was 
I ? nor a <i:ink, after screaming myself hoarse ; nor anything T 

* Was there no water in your room ?' 
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* Who said they wanted water ?' was the rude reply. 

* Well, dear/ cried Mrs. Hamilton, almost piteously, * don't 
speak to nie like that ! It is shocking 1 That is no way for 
a boy to speak to his mother !' 

* I shall speak as I like !' he growled. ' I wonder how you 
would speak if you were as stiff as I am. I tell you what ; if 
papa thinks I am going to submit quietly to his thrashings, -he 
is just finely mistaken ; for I won't ! 

* And if you think that I am going to sit quietly, and hear 
you speak of your father in that style, you are finely mistaken ; 
for I won't !' exclaimed the lady, flushing angrily — * such a 
kind father, too !' 

* A kind father !' repeated Basil, contemptuously. * You 
should have seen him last night Very kind, indeed !' 

* You thoroughly deserved all you got last night,' she replied 
coldly. 

* Did I ! wait till next time, that's all ! I won't be so quiet 
over it It is shameful that poor lads are to be treated se 
abominably ! Horses and donkeys have a Humane Society to 
look after them. People are not allowed to whack them as 
they like. There ought to be a Humane Society to look after 
boys — that there ought !' 

* You think so, do you, Basil ?' exclaimed Mr. Hamilton, who 
had entered the room unperceived. * I wish there was some 
society that undertook to supply sense to poor boys who ace 
totally deficient I would solicit its aid on your behalf !' 

* I don't think he lacks sense, Harry,' said Mrs. Hamilton, 
reproachfully. 

* I begin to think he does,' was the reply. * He has been 
attending school now for two years, and each report that he 
has brought home has annoyed and distressed us. I am afraid 
he has not the sense to understand that he is sent to school 
for his own good, not for ours ; that all he is required to learn 
there will benefit no one but himself; and that his idleness 
and inattention are doing him a positive injury.' 

* Oh yes, he does,' cried the lady, * and he is really going to 
try this month to do better.' 

*I am very glad to hear it,' said the gentleman brightly, 
thinking that for once his wife had talked the boy into a sense 
of his folly. * Now, look here, Basil ; I will give you something 
to work for. You shall have, in addition to your regular 
pocket-money, ten shillings for every good report you bring me.' 

Basil was fond of money, and looked very pleased. 

* That will be six pounds a year,' he exclaimed joyfully. 

* Yes,' said his mother, * if you bring a good report every 
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month. And I am sure you will, Basil ; won^t you, dear ? Now 
that papa is so kind, you will try your very best ?' 

There was some good in Basil, after alL It showed itself 
now. Lifting his eyes to his father's, he replied earnestly : 

'Yes, I will, papa. I hate books, as I hate everything 
horrible; but I will do my best with them from to-day.' 

'There's my brave boy,' exclaimed Mr. Hamilton; *he is 
made of the right stuff, after all. We will shake hands upon 
it, Basil ; and remember, my son, if I do sometimes appear 
harsh, it is only because I am so anxious that you should make 
a good man. There are plenty of careless, wicked men in the 
world, without your adding to the number : and there are pleijty 
of foolish and ignorant men ; I don't want you to be one of 
them. I have been a boy myself, Basil ; and the chief regret 
of ray life is that my dear father was not more strict with me. 
I should have made a far better man if he had been. I have: 
neglected you too long, my boy. We will try both of us to do 
better for the future. There, let us get our breakfast' 

Mr. Hamilton spoke very hopefully; and Mrs. Hamilton 
breathed a sigh of relief Her husband was right, she thought. 
He had neglected Basil. He had left him entirely to her \ 
and of course she could not control a high-spirited boy like 
him. He wanted a man's guidance. She was truly thankful 
to find his father's eyes opened at last. All would be right 
Her boy would make a fine fellow yet ; and she glanced at 
him proudly and spoke to him tenderly. Perhaps if she h^d 
known that it was altogether through quiet little Harold that 
her husband's eyes had been opened, as she called it, she 
would have responded to the timid * Good-morning, auntie,' 
more kindly. 

He had come softlv into the room in time to hear Mr. 
Hamilton's last speech, and he took his seat at the table feeling, 
very happy. 

* Basil is going to try and do right,' he thought rapturously. 
* I am so glad. Now we will be real firiends. He will be kind' 
to me ; and we shall get quite fond of each other.' 

He was sadly perplexed and disappointed five minutes later 
to find that a large quantity of salt had somehow found its way 
into his coffee He guessed who had put it there ; and the 
trick by no means agreed with his conscientious idea of * doing 
right' He had to do without coffee that morning ; for he dare 
not ask his aunt for more ; nor yet say why he could not drink 
what was before him. 

*You would not have liked it yourself,* he said, ^ they 
walked together to school. 
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' Would not have liked what ? asked Basil. 

* To have had your coffee spoiled.' 

Basil laughed ' I have noticed for some time,' he said, • that 
you drink by far too much coffee. I thought it would do you 
no harm to go without this morning.' 

* Well,' said Harold, after a short pause, * I think a fellow 
might as well leave a thing alone altogether, as do it by halves; 
especially such a thing as " trying to be good" ' 

'Good' 

* Who said they were going to try to be good' 
'You did' 

*No, I did not !' (indignantly). 

Harold looked up in surprise This seemed like the 
beginning of one of their usual quarrels ; the recurrence of 
which he was so desirous of avoiding. 

* Don't be angry,' he said, in a conciliatory tone. ' I only 
thought I heard you say so to my uncle. I thought that was 
why he and auntie looked so pleased.' 

* Then you only thought quite wrong,' replied Basil * Trying 
to be good indeed ! A pretty thing to get about among the 
fellows. Do you suppose I want to be the laughing-stock of 
the whole school ?' 

* I don't see what there is to laugh at,' said Harold * Mamma 
told me that the wisest and best men spend their lives in trying 
to be good, and nobody laughs at them ; besides, only those 
who " try to be good " please God ; surely one need not be a 
laughing-stock for trying to please God' 

* Try to please God,' repeated Basil, opening his eyes, ' that 
is a funny way of looking at it' 

*Well, I don't know,' replied Harold * Mamma has often 
told me that we cannot spend a single hour without pleasing 
either God or Satan. When we do right we please God, and 
when we do wrong we please Satan.' 

'And suppose we choose to spend our lives in pleasing 
Satan,' said Basil, ' what then P 

' Well,' replied Harold, * in that case I should think we would 
stand a very good chance of going to him when we die ; and if 
ever he gets hold of us, I am quite sure he won't be very 
particular about pleasing us. Now God will ; all those who try 
to please Him will go to heaven ; and they will be pleased 
enough there.' 

* How do you know those who please God will go to heaven ?^ 

'•Heaven was never made for those who dotit please Him,' 
replied Harold \ * besides, *' I love them that love Me, and 

8 
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they that seek Me early shall find Me." We may be quite 
certain that those whom God loves will go to heaven, may 
we not ?' 

Basil's look of amazement on hearing such an unusual style 
of conversation had changed gradually to one of thoughliul 
gravity. He had never listened attentively to a discourse on 
such a topic in his life. Now, as his little cousin looked into 
his eyes, waiting for an answer, he surveyed him for a moment 
or two in wondering silence, and then exclaimed : * Is that out 
of the Bible ?' 

'What?' 

*That about " I love them." What was it? Say it agaia' 

* " I love them that love Me, and they that seek Me early shall 
find Me,''' said Harold * Yes, that is in the Bible.' He did 
not say that it was his morning's verse, but simply remarked : 
* It is well worth our while to try and please God, if He will 
love us, and let us find Him.' 

* Well, you are an odd chap ! Do you mean to say you are 
going to spend your life in trying to please God ?* 

* I hope so,' was the earnest reply. He was thinking of his 
mother, with her flowing robes and white wings, and of the fair 
land of heaven, where he believed she was dwelling. 

* And when do you please God? continued Basil 

* When I do my duty, of course.' 

* And what is your duty ?' 

* Mamma used to tell me,' said Harold, after a moment's 
consideration, * that a child's duty is perfect obedience ; first to 
God, and then to all those who are set over it' 

* And who is set over you ?' 

* Uncle, auntie, and all the masters at school I think that 
is all at present' 

* You've forgotten me,^ said Basil 

* No, I have not You are not set over me. You are only a 
child yourself. Children are never set over anybody.' 

' I'm a big boy,' said Basil ; * I'm not a child. Besides, if I 
choose to set myself over you, who's to prevent me ?* 

* No one,' said Harold, alarmed by a sudden frown on his 
cousin's brow ; * if you like to set yourself over me, I'm sure 
you may. I don't mind I only meant that I am not obl^ed 
to obey you, as I am uncle, and aunt, and the rest Not 
obliged by " God's law," I mean.' 

* Bah ! boys have nothing to do with that,' cried Basil ' It 
is all very well for clergymen and old women ; but what does a 
boy want with " trying to do right," indeed ? A boy should 
have plenty of pluck, and be able to knock a fellow down when 
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he vexes him ; and know how to swim, and jump, and run, and 
slide, and skate, and all that kind of thing.' 

* I could swim when I was seven years of age,' replied Harold. 

* You ! why, who taught you ?' 

* Mamma, of course.' 

* Could she swim ? 

* I should think she could,' cried Harold ; * beautifully. Wc 
used to bathe every day in summer, quite early in the morning. 
You know we lived on the shore. The water almost came up 
to our garden gate.' 

* And did she bathe with you ?* 

*She would not have let me bathe without her on any 
account,' he replied. 

* And can you skate too ?' asked Basil, after a short pause. 

* Yes, a little ; not so well as mamma did. She was a 
splendid skater.' 

* Did she teach you to skate ?' 

* Of course,' he replied. * I had no one but mamma to 
teach me everything. Mrs. Dempster could not have taught 
me anything. Fancy her swimming and skating !' He quite 
laughed at the idea. 

* And fancy my mother swimming and skating !' cried Basil. 
* You have had a first-rate mother, and no mistake, Harold I 
don't wonder you were so sorry to lose her.' 

The amused smile that the conjiired-up picture of old Mrs. 
Dempster in the water and on the ice had brought to the boy's 
face, died away as his cousin made this last remark ; and a 
slight quivering of the lip, and a bright tear in the brown eyes, 
so found their way to Basil's heart that he said sympathisingly : 

* Poor little chap ! Never mind, Harold, cheer up ! I don't like 
you, but I won't tease you so much, unless. you aggravate me.' 

' I never mean to aggravate you, Basil ; but I wish you 
would try to like me a little — do P was the beseeching reply. 

* Well, you see,' said Basil, *you are not one of my sort . You 
are so fearfully good, and I never could bear good boys.' 

* But it's right to try to be as good as we can,' said Harold, 
looking perplexed. 

* Not for a little fellow like you,' replied Basil. * Why, you 
won't die for years and years. It's time enough to think of 
being good when one is old, and think they are soon going to 
another world' 

* Oh, Basil, what an idea ! Quite as many boys die as old 
men. I wish you could see the churchyard where dear 
mamma is buried. It is full of children, girls and boys. In 
the grave next to hers there are four of them ; the youngest a 

8—2 
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week old, and the eldest only twelve. All boys don't live to 
be old men.' 

Basil was beginning to feel uncomfortable. He had all the 
horror of death, of the close coffin, the dark hearse, and the 
deep grave, peculiar to his age. He had never been taught to 
look beyond all that to the rest and glory awaiting the dead in 
Christ. To him, all that was dark, hopeless, and awful was 
signified in the brief word * death.' He knew what he had just 
heard was true ; but he tried to persuade himself that it was. 
not He picked up a stone, and hurled it with all his force far 
out of sight He sprang up and made a dash at the branch of 
an oak overhead. He ran on in front and took a flying leap> 
over three yards of parapet ; then he waited for his cousin to 
join him, and observed : 

* I am strong enough, and well enough ; and so are you. It 
will be time enough to think of all those horribles when we feel 
ill. God always forgives those who repent, you know. The 
moment I find I am very ill, I shall repent, as fast as I can.' 

* But perhaps,' said Harold, * you will die suddenly, and not 
have time to repent ; or perhaps you will feel a great deal too ill 
to think about it at all What will you do then ? Besides, it 
seems very mean, when you come to think of it, to wilfully spend 
your life in pleasing Satan ; and when you are going to die, and 
get frightened, call on God, and expect Him to come to you in 
a minute. I call that very mean, that I do.' 

* I never heard a fellow talk like you in all my life,' said 
Basil * I am not at all sure that you are not mad.' 

* Mad !' cried Harold ; * not I. I am certain it is all quite 
true.' 

Basil knew it was, but he did not like thinking or talking of 
such things ; besides, he had been serious long enough for him. 
They were now at the school gate. He was glad to dismiss the 
subject from his mind ; and with a careless whistle crossed the 
playground. Basil, although so lazy with his books, was by no 
means of indolent habits. Perhaps it was the very exuberance 
of his spirits that made schoolroom restraint irksome, and 
steady application to study intolerable. He was so full of life 
that it was a trouble to him to sit still for five minutes together. 
He was always ready for mischief, always on the look-out for 
anything that he could turn into fun ; to the constant annoy- 
ance of his masters, and even often of his school-mates. But 
to-day he went up to his different classes with the determination 
to give all his attention to the lesson in question, and leave 
* fim' for the playground. 

Had a good work commenced, then, in that thoughtless 
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heart ? Was a desire really awaking within him to do right for 
the sake of right ? Alas, no ! Basil was thinking altogether of 
the ten shillings that were to reward his attention and diligence. 
He had no wish to please his father ; no thought of trying to 
please his Creator. Those ten shillings were very tempting, 
but not sufficiently so to give him the necessary strength to 
transform himself from a troublesome, idle boy, into an atten- 
tive, diligent student Long before the morning was over, he 
said to himself : 

* This is to go on for a month, and all for ten shillings. It is 
not worth it,' and he fell back into his old levity and idleness. 
That afternoon a cricket-match was to be commenced in the 
playground, that had been looked forward to for some time. 
Consequently the boys left home as soon as luncheon was over, 
and reached school in time to devote a good hour and a half 
to the game. 

Basil was one of the best players, and with a loud 'hurrah' 
seized the bat Harold was only a beginner; but he had 
already learnt quite enough to enjoy the sport thoroughly, and 
was preparing to have a pleasant time. He had been barely 
five minutes, however, watching with interest the batting and 
bowling, when a cloud of vexation passed over his bright face. 
He had just remembered that the first lesson of the afternoon 
would be * tables ;' and that owing to the disturbance at home 
the night before, he had not had time to look over them. He 
found this lesson very difficult The whole school was as- 
sembled once a week in one large class, and questioned upon 
the multiplication table, down to twenty times. Harold was 
not at all quick at mental calculation, which was required in this 
class, and very little time was given to do it in. The questions 
were asked in this way. * Thirkstone, sixteen times fourteen ?' 
If Thirkstone were successful in replying correctly, * Two hun- 
dred and twenty-four,' then followed what was too much for 
him altogether : * Two hundred and twenty-four shillings — 
pence — farthings — quickly.' This last word never failed to drive 
all powers of calculation far firom him ; his invariable answer 
being a bewildered stare, blush, and stammer. Last week the 
master had called him back after the class was over, and said ; 

* I am anxious to see you improve, Thirkstone ; you don't 
seem to know much more of these tables than you did two 
months ago. I don't think you do your best with them. Try 
and be more perfect by next time.' 

He had replied : * Very well, sir.' And now, amid the shouts 
of merriment around him, he remembered this * Very well.' 
' Never mind,' said one small voice. * I dare say none of the 
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Other boys have opened their table-books since last lesson. 
Why should you be different to the rest ? Go on playing ; it is 
so pleasant in the open air. Suppose you do go to the school- 
room and spend the hour in studying that diy multiplication, 
you won't answer a bit better in class, for you know they go too 
quickly for you.' 

* You promised^ said another small voice ; * and when you 
make 2l promise you ought to keep it' 

With a long sigh he stole quietly away from his companions, 
re-entered the deserted schoolroom, took his table-book from 
his desk, and sat down in a comer to do hi^ best with it Three 
quarters of an hour passed, and then the door was thrown open, 
and Basil ran in, calling : 

' Harold ! Harold !' 

* Here,' he replied, springing from his retreat 

* You must run home,' cried Basil, breathlessly, ' and get my 
new cricket-balL You will find it in the hall, or in the morn- 
ing-room, or in my bedroom, or perhaps on the lawn. Only 
be quick. Our side has nearly won, and Fletcher minor has 
sent the ball flying into the potato-field, and the game is 
stopped. You must be very quick, or we shan't be able to finish 
it before school-time.' 

* You won't be able to finish in any case,' replied Harold. 
' School will begin in half an hour, and home is a good twenty 
minutes' run from here ; besides, you don't know where your 
ball is.' 

*You will find it right enough,' said Basil, impatiently. 
* Come, why don't you move ? I tell you we are all waiting.' 

* There is no use in my going,' was the reply. * I could not 
possibly get back in time ; and I am learning a lesson.' 

* Oh, bother the lesson ! Go and do as you are told* 

* Bother the lesson with all my heart T exclaimed Harold, 
heartily ; * but I must learn it all the same.' 

* You must go for my ball,' cried Basil ; * that is all you must 
do at present Didn't mamma say you were to do all you 
could for me, eh ?' 

* So I do,' said Harold. * I do all I can for you. I would 
run home for you directly, if it would do you any good \ but it 
would not I could not possibly get back by school-time ; 
even supposing I found the ball, which is very unlikely, as you 
don't know where it is. What would be the use of my going ? 
don't be silly, Basil. Let me learn this horrible lesson.' 

*ril let you learn your lesson,' cried Basil, snatching the 
book from before him, and throwing it to the other end of the 
room. * Go and fetch my ball !' 
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' Fetch it yourself,' exclaimed Harold, getting angry in his 
turn ; and he went after his book. 

Basil followed him, and with a smart box on the ear, cried 
passionately : 

* You are an impudent young pauper, and ' 

Harold knew the meaning of. the word * pauper' now, or 
rather he knew it, as children of his age. invariably know it, as a 
term of reproach and disgrace. Hot tears of shame filled his 
eyes, a blush of crimson dyed . his cheeks, for several of his 
schoolfellows had entered the room, and hati heard with 
amazement Basil's last words. 

* I am no more a pauper than you,' he replied with trembling 
lips. 

* Are you not, indeed ?' said Basil, ironically ; ' no more a 
pauper than I, indeed ! You are not living on my father's 
charity, eh ? Why the very suit of clothes you have on, my 
father bought. Was there a thing in your box worth twopence, 
when you came to us ? Hadn't mamma to take you to town 
and get you a whole rig-out the very day after you came ?* 

* Mamma had been ill so long, and not able to look after my 
clothes,' stammered Harold, in a fever of shame and confusion 

* and then she died' 

He darted a piteous glance at his companions as he uttered 
these last words; for a light laugh had fallen upon his ears, 
and he had observed an amused smile flickering upon many of 
the boyish faces around him : the appeal was not in vain. The 
simple words * and then she died ' conveyed a world of mean- 
ing that was fully understood by each bright lad standing there. 
The thoughts of all flew back to the picture of a home rendered 
happy and joyful by the presence of a beloved mother. Oh, 
the change that would take place in each if they had to say, 

* And then she died ;' the emptiness, the loneliness, the cold- 
ness ! Not a boy there but shuddered ; and more than one 
voice exclaimed indignantly : * Shame, Hamilton ! shame !' 

But Basil was too angry to heed. 

* Gives himself all the airs of a gentleman 1' he cried furi- 
ously ; * a lad that will have to get his living with his hands in 
a year or two. He wants taking down a bit, the impertinent 
young pauper !' 

* Young pauper !' repeated a stern, grave voice ; and turning 
hastily round, Basil found, to his confusion, that Dr. Burchis, 
the dreaded head-master, was standing behind him. He had 
come in unperceived in time to hear the last words. 

There was a breathless pause. 

* Well,' continued he, presently, * will no one have the good 
ness to point out this " young pauper " to me ?' 
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Still no reply. Fear sealed Basil's lips ; honour, those of 
his schoolfellows. Harold was bowed down with shame. He 
knew that all Basil had said was true. He was living on 
charity. No criminal in the dock ever felt more guilty than 
he. The doctor's question was repeated more sternly. Some- 
one mmt speak; so raising his shame-stricken little face, he 
replied almost inaudibly : 

* It's me.' 

* " It's me 1" ' repeated the doctor; *who is it says, " It's me" ? 
Ah, Thirkstone, I see. Thirkstone, this is very dreadful. I 
am not surprised that you are covered with confusion. Look 
at me, sir 1' 

Harold thought he should lose his senses. Was the doctor 
going to expel him ignominiously from the place, as being un- 
worthy to associate with his scholars, who had all comfortable 
homes, and could never be called by the dreadful name of 
, pauper ' ? Oh, if the earth would but open and swallow him 
up ! but it wouldn't. The blood rushed from his face now, 
and he stood white and trembling. The command, * Look at 
me, sir,' was repeated ; and he obeyed. 

*The verb to be^ Thirkstone,' said the doctor gravely, em- 
phasising his words with his forefinger, takes the same case 
after it as it does before it " It is /," Thirkstone ; not " it's 
/«^." Do you understand?' 

This certainly did not sound like expulsion. Harold 
breathed easier, got out a timid * Yes, sir,' and waited what 
would come next. 

' So you are the " young pauper," are you ?' continued the 
doctor, by-and-by. * Come here.' 

The tone was gentle ; and as Harold obediently stood beside 
the erect form he felt a hand laid kindly upon his head, and 
looking up he met the gaze of two compassionate eyes, that 
somehow caused his own to fill with tears, and a stifled sob to 
break from his trembling lips. The boys could not stand that 
Loud murmurs of indignation floated around, which were im- 
mediately silenced by the doctor. 

* Now, Hamilton,' he asked, * I am waiting to hear why you 
call your cousin a " pauper." ' 

It was Basil's turn to be confused now. His passion was 
over ; and he saw he had gone too far. Twice the question 
was repeated before he could find words to answer. 

* My father keeps him, at all events,' he stammered at length. 

* Indeed ; and does that make him a pauper ? Who keeps 
you?' 

A quiet laugh was heard on all sides. 
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* We are all kept by our fathers, sir,' said a bright-faced boy. 

* Then we are all paupers,' observed another. 

The idea seemed to give general amusement \ for the laugh 
grew louder. 

* I am surprised at you, Hamilton,' said the doctor, so sternly 
that each face grew grave. *The term you applied to your 
young cousin was ungentlemanly, senseless, and most un- 
christian. You will write me out a thousand lines of Milton's 
" Paradise Lost," for so far forgetting yourself. • If I hear any- 
thing of the kind again I shall punish you most severely !' 

With these words the doctor passed from the room ; and 
Basil breathed freely again. He had got off easier than he 
expected; but it was not over yet. One of the elder scholars 
sprang on to a desk, and cried : 

* I propose that as Hamilton has taken such pains to let us 
know we are all " paupers," we relieve him from our society. 
It is not at all fair that he should be obliged to associate with 
a lot of fellows who are " kept by their fathers." Those who 
agree with me that we ought to leave the gentleman to himself 
for the next week, hold up their hands.' 

Instantly all hands were thrown up. Harold's were the only 
ones that remained down ; his the only voice raised against the 
proposition. It was of no use. He could not even make 
himself heard amid such a Babel of voices. 

Laughing and joking, the boys returned to the playground, 
dragging Harold with them, in spite of his entreaties to be left 
with his table-book ; and leaving Basil to the pleasing reflec- 
tion that he was (in schoolboy phraseology) in Coventry for 
the ensuing week. But in spite of his schoolfellows' friendli- 
ness, as they one and all crowded round him and expressed 
their hearty sympathy, Harold's face was very grave. 

* Basil will tell auntie,' he was thinking, * and she will be so 
angry with me.' 

He watched his opportunity, and drew the boy (a fine lad of 
sixteen) who had proposed Basil's punishment aside; and 
pleaded earnestly that the sentence should be revoked. It was 
in vain. 

* Hamilton has behaved very badly to you, Thirkstone, on 
more than one occasibn,' was the reply. ' It is time we showed 
him we won't have it. Not a fellow in the school will exchange 
a word with him for a week ; and serve him right. Don't you 
be afraid of his venting his spite upon you. We will take care 
of you.' 

* Yes, while I am here,' thought Harold ; * but you can't go 
home with me.' 
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The idea of mentioning the troubles and persecutions of his 
home life for a moment flashed through his brain. But he 
repelled it instantly. His better sense told him that the benefits 
heaped upon him by both uncle and aunt far outweighed the 
little annoyances he had to bear. To carry complaints to 
strangers he felt would be the basest ingratitude. He would 
never be ungrateful wilfully. 

' You are looking as grave as a judge, Thirkstone/ cried his 
companion, a few seconds later. ^ What are you thinking about 
— those precious tables F 

' No/ said Harold ; ' I had forgotten all about them. I was 
wondering if it were my fault You know ' (lowering his voice) 
* Basil only said the truth. Uncle d(?es keep me ; and auntie 
certainly said I was to do all I can for Basil Perhaps I ought 
to have gone home for the ball' 

' What ball r 

Harold related the cause of the dispute, concluding with : 

* Do you think I ought to have gone ?' 

* All the way to Sherborne Lodge, and school beginning in 
half-an-hour !' cried the other. * Certainly not. Oh, I remem- 
ber now; Hamilton ran off when the game was stopped, 
saying he would get another ball ; but he did not tell us he 
was going to send you all that way for it, or we would have 
told him to go himself.' 

* I told him that. I wish I had not,' said Harold 

* Why ?' 

* Because it was fAat that made him so angry. I was in a 
passion myself, or I wouldn't have said it. " Fetch it your- 
.selfl" I called out' 

* And quite right too,' said the other. 

But Harold shook his head. He was dissatisfied with him< 
self. He blamed himself. 

' If I had not put Basil in a rage,' he thought again and 
again, *it would never have happened; and he could have 
cried with vexation when he saw his cousin lounging listlessly 
about by himself; and observed how studiously the boys 
avoided speaking to him. 

The half-hour with his table-book had not been thrown away. 
1-Ie got through the lesson much better than he had ever done 
before, and was rewarded with some words of praise and satis- 
faction from the master ; but he was feeling too ill-at-ease to 
derive any pleasure from them. The afternoon seemed very 
long and dreary, but it came to an end at last. School was 
over, and the pupils dismissed. Harold kept close to his 
cousin, that he might be there to talk to him, and prevent him 
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from feeling lonely. It was in vain the others urged him to 
join them in the playground. 

* I am going home/ said Basil ; and Harold said he would 
go too. * Carry that/ cried Basil, as soon as they were safely 
out of the way of the boys. 

He had thrown, as he spoke, his satchel of books into the 
middle of the road. Harold picked it up ; and slung it over 
his shoulder on the top of his own. 

* We will see who gets the best of it,' said Basil, a few minutes 
later. * If I were not afraid of papa finding it out, I would 
give you the best thrashing you ever had ; but never mind, I'll 
serve you out another way. I'll tease you more than ever ; and 
I'll call you " pauper " as long as you stay with us.' 

Harold had intended to express his regret for what had 
happened ; but his cousin's behaviour put it quite out of the 
question. As they walked along, Basil kept pinching his arms, 
knocking his cap off, and pulling his hair; and as they en- 
countered passers-by, he addressed him loudly as * pauper.' 
Arrived at home, he sought his mother. He found her in her 
room in great distress. She was expecting company to dinner ; 
and had just received a telegram, stating that her husband had 
been obliged to leave town ; and would not be back until the 
next day. 

*Was there ever anything so provoking?' she exclaimed as 
Basil entered *Sir Benjamin and Lady Mannington are 
coming; for the first time too; and your father will not be 
here to receive them. What shall I do ?' 

* Write and tell them not to come,' said Basil. 

* Write and tell them not to come !' she repeated. ' Why, 
they will be here in an hour and a half. Run away, Basil ; I 
am waiting to dress. You and Harold must both come into 
the drawing-room to-night; and I do hope you will behave 
yourself, and not make me blush, as you did last week.' 

* You send Harold off to his room, mamma, with a piece of 
dry bread for his dinner. He has played me a pretty trick ;' 
and Basil proceeded to relate what had passed at school 

The moment was not happily chosen. Mrs. Hamilton was 
worried axid out of temper ; she was impatient to get rid of 
Basil, and in no mood to listen to the tale of his wrongs. 
However, she was obliged to ; and then, in spite of his ex- 
aggerated account, she gleaned sufficient of the truth to show 
her that the disturbance had arisen through his having called 
his cousin a * pauper.' She felt guilty about that word; and 
when Basil unfortunately concluded by saying: 'You know, 
mamma, he is a pauper ; you said so yourself ;' her irritation 
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became too great to be any longer restrained, and she exclaimed 
angrily: 

* You had no business to call him anything of the kind ; 
before the whole school too. I am not a bit surprised that the 
doctor punished you, nor that your schoolfellows have put 
you in Coventry (as you call it) for a week, you rude, un- 
gentlemanly boy T 

It was rarely that Mrs. Hamilton spoke so sharply to her 
son ; and for a moment he was so astonished that he could 
only survey her in silent wonder. When he found his voice, 
he said : 

*Do you know what you are talking about? Don't you 
understand that I have got into another scrape through Harold ? 
I want you to send him to his room, and make him spend the 
evening in writing my lines. His writing will do quite well, 
for the doctor doesn't know my hand. It is lucky papa is not 
at home, or he would want him in the library.' 

* It is indeed fortunate for you that he is not, Basil He 
would approve of you calling your cousin a " pauper," would 
he not ? I advise you to make friends with Harold, and to 
ask him not to mention what has happened when papa comes 
home : as for your lines, he shall help you with them, but not 
to-night' 

' Oh ! look here,' cried Basil * I won't stand this. Why, 
this fellow is turning the house upside down. I get whacked, 
as if I were a drum, for no other reason than because I am 
not like him ; and you never even say you are sorry. Then 
I get a thousand lines to write, and the whole school down 
upon me, all through him again ; and you tell me to go and 
make friends with him, and that he shall help me with the 
lines. Help, indeed ! He shall write them all ! Let him stay 
up all night and get them done. Here, I'll send him to you. 
Mind you give it him well ; and tell him he'd better tell papa, 
if he dare 1' 

* No, no, Basil,' she called, as he was flying from the room. 
* I can't have Harold here now. Don't I tell you I am waiting 
to dress. I really think you are a little too hard on your cousin. 
I fancy he means well, though he is certainly an odd^hild It 
is ridiculous to say that he was to blame for last night ; and I 
don't see, as yet, that he was in the wrong this afternoon. 
However, I will tell him to say nothing about it to your father ; 
and he shall write the lines for you (at all events, some of 
them), but not to-night. I have a particular reason for wishing 
him to appear in the drawing-room. Now, do go away, there's 
a good boy.' 
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But Basil was anything but a good boy. He had contem- 
plated enlisting all his mother's sympathies, and of revenging 
himself amply upon his little cousin. He had been brooding 
over it all the afternoon ; and the unexpected turn events had 
taken made him furious. 

* I hate him !' he exclaimed, stamping on the ground ; * and 
unless you punish him as I say, I won't come down to-night 
And 111 serve you out, too ; see if I don't' 

* Oh dear me, Basil ! I believe you are growing more tire- 
some every day. What do you mean by talking to me in 
this style ?' 

* I want you to send Harold up to his room, and to tell him 
to write all my lines for me,' cried Basil 

* Basil — the very idea ! You are unreasonable 1 What would 
your father say ?' 

* He will never know. Forbid Harold to tell him anything 
about it' 

Mrs. fiamilton wrung her hands. 

*0h dear!' she cried, *I am afraid your father was right 
You are growing a very wicked boy. You are unjust, revenge- 
ful, deceitful, and shockingly disrespectful ; and those are all 
terrible faults.' 

* Will you do as I tell you F roared Basil 

* Certainly not. You are distressing me very much. I am 
afraid you will make a very bad man ; and people will say it is 
my fault ; for I am sure your father has not spoiled you. There, 
seven o'clock is striking. I shall never be dressed. Do go 
away, Basil How can you be so disobedient ?' 

Basil was at last convinced that he could not gain his point ; 
so he went out of the room, slamming the door, and shouting 
that he would * serve her out yet' Meanwhile Harold had 
hastened to his only confidante, the kind-hearted Alice, into 
whose ready ear he poured the story of his wrongs ; adding 
his great fear that Basil would get him into trouble with his 
aunt He had found Alice in her pantry, giving the silver an 
extra polish ; and from her he learned that company was ex- 
pected to dinner, and that in all probabiltty Mrs. Hamilton 
would be too engaged to listen to Basil that night. 

* To-morrow, dear,' she added, *your uncle will be home, 
and I will take good care he knows the rights of the case, if 
any fuss is made about it There, I have let my leather 
tumble into the water, and all these things to polish yet Run 
and ask cook if she'll lend me hers. Master Harold, there's a 
darling !' • 

Harold ran off readily enough. A good deal of boiling and 
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frizzling was going on in the kitchen, and cook was looking 
very red and very busy. She gave him the leather, and he 
returned with it to Alice. Then he perched himself up on a 
comer of the dresser, and said : 

*Let me do something to help you, Alice. You seem 
dreadfully busy, and I want to stay here.' 

' Why, love,' she replied, ' there's nothing you can do ; but 
you may stay and welcome, as long as I am here. I expect 
missis to be ringing for me to go to her every minute almost 
That's why I'm a bit flurried like. Why, where's the soap ? 
Oh my. Master Harold ! you're sitting upon it Give it here, 
love. I must wash my hands. I'm v^ry glad you came to me, 
for I have something to tell you. Reach me that cup from 
the shelf behind you, dear, and guess what' 

* Here is the cup, Alice ; but tell me what it is quickly — I 
can't guess.' 

* I've had a letter,' said Alice, archly, * from my old granny at 
Havensleigh— ^fuU of news.' 

Harold leaped from the dresser, and threw his arms round 
his friend's waist 

* What, oh what !' he cried, with kindling cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. 

' Mrs. Dempster is quite well,' said Alice, 'and she sends her 
love and duty to Master Harold She hopes he's growing 
a fine little gentleman, and he's not to fret because he's not 
flowed to write to her. He's quite right to obey his aunt 
And she knows well he won't forget her ; and that when he's 
his own master, he'll find his way to Thornton Cottage, right 
enough.' 

* I will — I will !' cried Harold. * Oh, Alice ! dear Alice ! I 
know what you've done. You have told your granny to go 
and see Mrs. Dempster, and to tell her why I don't write. 
How good you are !' 

*As Mrs. Dempster may not write to Master Harold,' con- 
tinued the girl, * she'll be glad to write now and then to Alice. 
And it's nobody's business who writes to Alice ; and if Alice 
chooses to tell Master Harold what's in her letters, it's nobody's 
business neither : so far as / can make out' 

Harold was trembling with delight 

* I believe the letter to-day was from Mrs. Dempster !' he 
cried * Oh, Alice, was it ?' 

She nodded affirmatively. 

* What did she say ?' he gasped 

• * All I've told you, love ; and besides ' (here she lowered her 
voice), * she says that the grave looks beautiful ; the flowers are 
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growing lovely; and the rose-tree is covered with blossoms. 
She sent you something too, dear. There isn't so much as a 
word of writing on it, so there can't be no harm in your 
taking it.' 

Alice opened a drawer, and, after a little rummaging, pro- 
duced a tiny packet, which she placed in Harold's hands. 

He opened it with trembling fingers, gave a short cry, 
pressed it passionately to his lips, and burst into a torrent of 
tears. 

Alice bent eagerly down to see what had caused his distress. 
The packet contained a faded white rosebud 

* Why, what's the matter, love ?* she cried, in consternation. 
* It's only a flower. Don't you like it ?' 

* It's hers,' he sobbed. * It is from her dear grave. She is 
lying just under where it grew. Oh, I wish she wasn't !' 

Alice was greatly distressed She left what she was doing to 
raise his head from the dresser, and wipe his eyes on her 
apron. 

*I thought to make you so pleased and happy,' she said; 
*and here I've set you fretting as bad as ever.' 

* No — ^you — have — not,' he managed to say, struggling hard 
with his emotion. *I am very pleased and very happy. I 
think I cried for joy. Look, Alice ! I am not crying now ;' 
and he raised his swimming eyes to her face. 

* There's my brave boy,' she murmured, with a loving kiss. 
* Put the pretty flower in your pocket : I wouldn't look at it 
any more just now ; and jump on this stool here and bathe 
your eyes at the tap over the sink, for fear anyone sees you, 
and asks what's the matter.' 

Alice returned to her work, and Harold did as he was 
directed. The traces of tears were soon washed away, but 
his little face looked very grave ; so thinking to cheer him, the 
girl said presently : 

* I've a bit more news for you yet, love.' 

* About Mrs. Dempster ?' asked Harold. 

*No, dear; about me, this last bit is, and Sanders.' 

* Sanders,' cried Harold ; * what about him ?' 

*Well, love, he's in a bit of trouble, though, to be sure, it's a 
trouble he's been expecting these eight years and more, so he 
can't but be prepared for it His old mother is dead' 

*0h, poor Sanders !' exclaimed Harold. 'That is a dreadful 
trouble. When did she die ?' 

• * Only this morning, love ; she went off" like a baby going to 
sleep. Yes, Sanders will miss her dear old face, I've no doubt ; 
but you know, love, we can't but say it's a happy release, for 
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she was a great age. She lived to be hear blind and deaf, and 
as helpless as a baby : so she's not to be grieved after.' 

*Poor creature r said Harold; 'blind, and deaf, and help- 
less — that was dreadful. Won't she enjoy being an angel after 
that ? Sanders asked me once to go and see him, but I have 
never had a chance' 

* I hope you'll be getting a chance soon, dear,' said Alice, 
brightly; *for Sanders will be fine and comfortable in three 
weeks or so. He's going to be married, and his wife will be 
proud to see you any time.' 

* Who is he going to marry ?' 
' Me.' 

Harold grew grave again. 

* You are going to leave us,' he cried * Oh, Alice, I am so 
sorry.' 

* I shall be quite near you, dear. You will pass the house 
on your way to school, and you must look in every day. You 
see. Master Harold, our plans are all made, for we have been 
looking for this many a day. We should have been married 
long ago, but Sanders could not afford to keep a wife as well 
as his mother. Why, he spent every penny he got upon her. 
He's fed her upon all the dainties in the land for years back. 
No one can say that he hasn't done all he could to keep her 
alive. I don't believe he's saved a five shillings. His wages 
have gone as he earned them : and all on her.' 

* That was quite right,' said Harold. ' I should have done 
just the same for mamma, if I had had the chance. Ypu will 
have a good husband, Alice. I like Sanders.' 

* Yes,' replied Alice, polishing her glasses lustily, * Sanders is 
a good fellow — not sharp, by any means, but good — downright 
good. Will you run and see what time it is by the kitchen 
clock for me, Master Harold ? I promised to meet him at the 
end of the back-lane about seven, just to change a few words 
with him.' 

' It is just seven,' replied Harold, returning from his errand 
' And there is missis's bell 1' cried Alice, as a loud peal was 
heard. * How provoking I She'll keep me dangling about her 
for the next hour, then dinner will be served I won't have a 
minute to myself again to-night ; and Sanders is that stupid 
he'll dawdle about the lane for hours, and never have the 
sense to guess that something's stopped me going.' 

* I will run and tell him,' cried Harold, as the bell rang 
louder than before; and Alice flew to answer the summons* 
* It will be such a pity to keep him waiting there for nothing.' 

* Oh, thank you, dear !' she called from die top of the kitchen 
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Stairs. 'Run through the back door, Master Harold. He 
won't be far off. Give him my love, and say I'll see him to- 
morrow. There's the bell agaia I must go.' 

Harold soon made his way to the back-lane. He found 
Sanders walking up and down within view of the house. His 
honest face looked graver than usual; but as Harold addressed 
him in the words : * Good-evening, Mr. Sanders,' he replied, in 
his habitually pleasant voice : 

'Sanders, sir, not "mister." I ain't no one in particerlar, sir.' 

*0h yes,' said Harold, 'I remember. Alice can't come 
to-night, Sanders. She has sent me to tell you so. She sends 
you her love ; and she will see you to-morrow.' 

'Thank you, sir — thank you kindly ; thank you very kindly.' 

' I came to prevent your waiting,' explained Harold 

' Oh yes, sir — to be sure, sir ; if she's not coming, I suppose 
I had better not wait' 

'Well, no,' said Harold; 'there is no use in waiting for 
some one who is not coming.' 

' No, sir — of course not That's just what I meant, sir. A 
splendid girl, that, sir. Now, ain't she, sir — just splendid ?* 

' Indeed she is,' replied Harold, earnestly. 

' So clever !' cried Sanders. 

* And kind,' said Harold. 

* And wise,' added Sanders. 
'And sweet,' put in Harold. 

* And sweet ! that's just it, sir — sweet : sweeter than all the 
lolipops in the kingdom. Sweet! yes, sweet — every inch of 
her ; so sweet 1' 

Sanders rubbed his hands gleefully, and repeated the word 
'sweet' softly, two or three times, as though it pleased him. 
Suddenly he exclaimed : 

' A man should think himself mighty lucky to get hold of a 
girl like that, shouldn't he, sir ? 'specially a man as isn't any- 
thing in particerlar.' 

' Any man might be proud of Alice,' cried Harold, enthusi- 
astically. ' I don't know what I shall do without her ; but I 
am very glad you are going to marry her. She has told me all 
about it' 

* Has she now, sir ? Has she really now ? And she looked 
pleased, did she, sir ? Very pleased ?' 

'Yes, she did — very pleased' 
Sanders rubbed his hands agaia 

'In three weeks,' he repeated joyfully; 'just three short 
weeks !' 
Then he grew grave, and in the dusk of the closing evening 
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* Oh, my dear uncle T he cried ; * what^can be wrong?' 

* I can't think,' said Sanders, gravely. ' * Well, I won't keep 
you any longer, sir. I'll get back home ; though there's no old 
lady to see after. Good-night, sir. Say nothing to nobody but 
Alice, if you please, sir.' 

* No, I won't,' replied Harold. * Good-night, Sanders ;' and 
he returned slowly and sorrowfully to the house. 

He entered by the way he had left, the back ; and in passing 
by the kitchen, he caught sight of Basil standing on the fender; 
a tin canister in one hand, the contents of which he was pour- 
ing into a large saucepan on the fire. 

* I wonder what he is doing,' thought Harold, as, not wishing 
to attract his cousin's attention, he ran lightly upstairs. 

In the hall he met cook, who told him that dinner was 
served for him and Master Basil in the breakfast-room. Harold, 
however, thought that a meal all alone with his cousin would 
be anything but pleasant that evening; so he ran up to his own 
room and locked himself in. It was getting dark by this time. 
Carriages were coming to and leaving the door ; strange voices 
sounded downstairs ; servants hurried to and fro ; and soon 
the jingling of glasses and rattling of china announced that 
dinner had commenced. But Harold still sat sadly thinking 
over what Sanders had told him. Basil's unkindness, Mrsw 
Dempster's letter, his precious rose-bud, all were forgotten in 
his sympathy with his uncle. 

'It made him faint,' he kept repeating to himsdf 'Oh, 
what can be the matter ?* 

By-and-by the handle of the door was tried, and Alice's 
voice called : 

* Master Harold, are you here ? Open the door, dear.' 

' I was afraid of Basil coming,' explained Harold, as he turned 
the key and the girl came in. 

She had a jug of warm water in her hand ; and she lighted 
the gas, and told him to be quick and diess. 

* I had rather not go down to-night, Alice; I have a headache.' 

* You must, dear. The missis said you were. She told me 
to see that you were veiy neat Why, she oideied you a new 
suit of dothes last week, on purpose for to-nig^t, didn't she 
tell you?* 

* No ; are ikase my clothes ? Oh, Alice !' 

Harold's tone exjxessed nothing but consternation. He had 
never se^i, much less worn, such garments as Alice was taking 
6om one of the drxwos. They weie of the ikhest velvet, in 
colour a dark ruby; whke silk stockings weie tha^ dabity 
shoes, and a costly lace collar. 
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* Did she buy those for me ?' he asked, in amazement. 

* Of course, dear ! Who else would they be for ? Master 
Basil's too big for this style of dress. My! how lovely the 
missis did have him when he was a little fellow T 

* I didn't know boys wore those kind of clothes,' said Harold, 
surveying them doubtfully. 

*0h yes, they do, dear, in the drawing-room — little boys, 
that is. Now, get washed quickly; time's going on;' and Alice 
poured the water into the basin, and got the soap and towel 
ready. * What's given you a headache ?* she asked presently. 

* I don't know. Perhaps it isn't a headache; but I feel tired' 
He certainly looked very pale. 

' Did you make a good dinner ?' she said. 

* I haven't had any. I was afraid of being alone with Basil.' 

* Had nothing to eat since one o'clock, and now it's eight !' 
she cried * No wonder your head aches. (Jet washed, dear ; 
and I'll go and get you something.' 

' Don't be long, Alice !' he called, as she left the room* * I 
can't dress without you. I don't know how to put on these 
kind of clothes.' 

She was soon back with a plate and glass in her hand, which 
she placed on the dressing-table, saying : 

* There's some sandwiches and a Jittle sherry-and-water, love. 
I thought I could get you some soup ; but there's been fine 
work downstairs with the soup. The waiters tell me poor 
missis looks fit to cry with vexation ; as for the company, they 
are crying. Such a call for cold water there's been ! Poor 
Lady Mannington was nearly choked !' 

* Why, what's the matter ?' cried Harold. * Has uncle come 
home?' 

* No, dear ! — come, drink your wine ! — it wasn't your uncle ; 
it was the soup. It was thick with cayenne pepper. Cook says 
there must have been a pound in it ; for she found the canister 
empty, and it was only filled yesterday. She can't think who 
put it in. She dished the soup almost in the dark, just before 
lighting the gas, and she didn't taste it; so she can't say whether 
the nasty trick was done in the kitchen or not One of the 
waiters isn't very friendly with her; p'r'aps he did it.' 

* I am certain he didn't,' replied Harold, remembering the 
figure he had seen standing on the kitchen fender. 

He did not add: * I believe it was Basil;' for his three months 
at school had taught him to despise tale-telling. 

*Well, it was a right shabby turn, whoever did it,' said Alice. 
* It quite spoiled the dinner. Eat the sandwiches, dear ; we 
must be sharp. I should have come to you before, but Master 
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and she drew him to her side so as to be able to speak to him . 
in an undertone, her voice certainly betrayed no displeasure. 

* Do you know where Basil is ?' she said. 

* Yes, auntie ; he is in his room.' 

* Is he coming downstairs ?* 

' I think so, auntie. He was washing when I passed the door.' 

* Will you go and tell him that unless he has quite made up 
his mind to behave himself properly he is not to come down ? 
I have been put out of the way quite enough for one night T 

Harold's heart sank as he heard the command, and very 
much relieved he was when a second after she added : 

* No, stay ; perhaps you had better not ;' and turning to the 
lady at her side, she continued : * And so, my dear Lady Man- 
nington, you have brought up eight sons, and you are alive 
still — wonderful ! How did you manage? I assure you I often 
find my one sadly too much for me !* 

* Yes,' was her ladyship's reply, * I have eight sons — all good, 
noble men, thank God " How did I manage ?" Well, I don't 
know. The controlling of youthful spirits and propensities is 
always a charge ; but my lads learned that mamma's word was 
law while they were in the nursery, and I don't think they ever 
gave me more trouble than one ought reasonably to expect 
My youngest boy is in his twenty-third year now ; so my work 
is over.' 

*How glad you must be,' observed Mrs. Hamilton, with 
something like a sigh. 

* Well, I don't know,' was the reply. * My lads are scattered 
far and wide. I often think of the days when I used to listen 
to the patter of their little feet above me, and know they were 
all safe in one room, with no greater trouble than mamma 
could drive away. Every age, you see, has its clouds as well 
as its sunshine. Harold, my dear (I think you said this 
little fellow's name was Harold), go and shake hands with 
Sir Benjamin. He is standing by the piano — do you see ?' 

Harold was accustomed to obedience. He crossed the 
room instantly to the gentleman indicated — a gentleman with 
silver hair and beard and a kind, pleasant face, and putting 
out his little hand, said : 

* I am to shake hands with you, if you please, sir.' 

* Ah, my little friend Thirkstone, I am very pleased to see 
you. We will shake hands by all means. There. Well, how 
do you get along, Thirkstone? You remember me, of 
course ?' 

* No, sir.' 

* What ! for shame, young gentleman, to let an old man have 
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better eyes than you ! Look at me again, sir. Now have you 
seen me before, eh ?' 

* I think I have,' hesitated Harold 

* Ah 1 that's better ; look agaia' 

* I am sure I have,' cried Harold, encouraged by the pleasant 
voice. 

* Better still ; look again.' 

* I saw you in the train the day uncle took me to town,' said 
Harold, presently. 

* Right ; but you have taken a long time to find it out, you 
rascaL Why, I knew you in a minute.' 

* You looked at me a good deal that day,' said Harold, simply. 
Sir Benjamin laughed and pinched his cheek ; then he sat 

down in a chair and drew him to his knee. 

* I saw your grandfather last week,' he said. 

* I have no grandfather,' cried Harold 

* No more you have. I mean your great-grandfather.' 

This sounded alarming. Somehow it made Harold think of 
Methuselah. He looked perplexed for a moment, and then 
replied : 

* I don't think I quite know what you are talking about.' 
*Do you know what a great-grandfather is?' asked Sir 

Benjamin. 

* Yes; at least I think I do. It is a grandfather's father, isn't it ?* 
*I believe it is. I suppose, for instance, your grandfather 

must have had a father, eh ?' 

* Of course,' said Harold 

* Well then, silly boy, he is your great-grandfather ; and I saw 
him last week.' 

*Saw him!' repeated Harold, opening his eyes; *is he alive?' 

»Why shouldn't he be?' 

*0h dear,' said Harold, * isn't he awfully old ?' 

*He's as fine an old gentleman as ever I saw,' said Sir 
Benjamin. * Not a bit of a stoop about him, although he's 
seventy-eight, so they tell me. He'd pass well for seventy. 
Well, what are you thinking about with that old solemn face ?' 

* I was wondering who this great-grandpapa is !' explained 
Harold * I suppose he is my poor papa's grandpapa.' 

'That's about it, young Wisdom.' 

* Where is my papa's father ?' 

* Your papa's father, you rogue, died fighting for his country 
years and years ago ; and he left two little boys for their grand- 
papa to take care of. Your papa was the younger of those little 
boys ; and the gentleman who took care of him is your great- 
grandfather. Now do you understand ?' 
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* No,' said Harold, * I don't think I do.' 

* WeU, I can't put it any plainer,' said Sir Benjamin. 

* Never mind, tiiank you,' cried Harold. ' I understand that 
I have a great-grandfather alive; and that you saw him last 
weeL' 

*0h, well, I am very glad you understand that,' said Sir 
Benjamin, ' for that is the only important part of the business. 
Perhaps you don't know his name, as you seem to know so 
little about him.' 

* I never heard of him before,' replied Harold. * What is his 
name ?' 

* Royle Thirkstone,' replied Sir Benjamin. 

* Papa's name was Royle !' cried Harold, and so is mine — 
Harold Royle Thirkstone.' 

* I have no doubt you were both called after him,' observed 
Sir Benjamin. * Do you mean to say you were never told why 
you were called " Royle " ? ' 

* No,' replied Harold ; * mamma only told me that it was 
papa's name.' 

Sir Benjamin looked at him in wondering silence for a 
moment or two, then he replied : 

* Your great-grandpapa, whom I saw last week, is called Sir 
Royle Thirkstone; and he lives at a beautiful place called 
RoylescourL What are you looking so astonished at F 

* But isn't he very rich, this Sir Royle Thirkstone?' gasped 
Harold. 

* Yes, I believe he is very rich indeed' 

* Very rich indeed,' the boy was repeating bitterly to himself; 
*and his father and mother had pined in poverty. What a 
cruel man this great-grandfather of his must be 1' 

' There is nothing to look so grave about,' cried Sir Benjamin, 
pleasantly. * It's very good news, not bad. Here, cheer up 1 1 
shall be seeing Sir Royle to-morrow. Wouldn't you like to 
send him a message ?' 

* No !' exclaimed Harold, so passionately and decidedly, that 
the gentleman quite started. ' I won't ; and I don't want to 
hear anything about him.' 

Sir Benjamin's jocular manner subsided at once. 

* What do you mean ?' he asked gravely. 

Harold would like to have stamped his foot on the ground 
and cried out : * I hate him !' with many expressions of the 
same kind ; but Conscience was loudly at work keeping his lips 
sealed. He was neither to think angry thoughts, nor speak 
angry words ; so he stood with crimson cheeks and flashing 
eyes, biting his trembling lips to keep them still, and made no 
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reply whatever. Hearing his name called put an end to the 
struggle. 

' I must go, sir,' he said calmly. ' Auntie is calling me/ and 
he crossed the room. 

Auntie had been watching them all this time, and wondering 
what they were talking about Now, as she marked her little 
nephew's evident agitation and excitement, she began to fear 
that some unpleasant truths of his many disagreements with 
Basil were coming but ; so she hastily called him away. 

* Go quiedy to Basil,' she said, when he reached her side, 
' and whisper to him to take his hands out of his pockets, and 
to stop swinging his feet' 

Basil vouchsafed no reply when this message was given to 
him, nor did he condescend to obey. 
Mrs. Hamilton again signed for Harold to come to her. 

* Tell him I want him, she whispered this time. * I want 
him to come and speak to Lady Mannington ; and do ask him 
to be good, and not to look so sulky.' 

* I won't come,' was Basil's answer to his young cousin ; *and 
111 look just as I like — my face is my own.' 

Harold looked towards his aunt, wondering what he was to 
do next She was watching them intently, and her face wore 
an expression of such anxiety and annoyance, that Harold's kind 
little heart was quite touched. Benchng over Basil he whis^ 
pered earnestly : 

^ Do go, Basil ; auntie looks quite ill' 

Perhaps Basil thought so too, for he rose from his chair and 
lounged towards his mother ; while Harold slipped unnoticed 
into a comer by the piano, where he amused himself with 
watching what was passing around him. 

An hour passed pleasantly by. Most of the guests found 
an opportunity of addressing a few kind words to him ; and 
there was good music and singing, and he was fond of both. 
Lady Mannington left her seat on the sofa, on the conclusion 
of one of the songs, and taking an easy-chair behind which he 
was standing, asked him if he were fond of music. * But I sup- 
pose you don't know much about it,' she added, as he hesitated 

* No,' he replied, * I don't I like some tunes — when they 
go straight along, I mean — without breaking off to jiin up and 
down so often.' 

She smiled, and asked him what kinds of tunes he liked. 

' Oh,' he said, * there are so many. Some of the tunes they 
play at the circus are beautiful ; and then there are those the 
soldiers march to — they're grand ! Mamma used often to take 
me to see the soldiers march. The tunes were splendid' 
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* I suppose mamma could play?* observed Lady Mannington. 

* Oh yes,' he said ; * but I never heard her, because she had 
no piano. Papa bought her one, a beauty ; but she had to sell 
it when he was so ill, and wanted so much medicine ; and she 
never had enough money to buy another. I meant to buy her 
one as soon as ever I was a man,' he concluded, and the 
thought brought a shade of sorrow across his face that made 
kind-hearted Lady Mannington instantly change the conversa- 
tioa 

It was perhaps a quarter of an hour later that his aunt again 
summoned him to her side. She was seated this time by Sir 
Benjamin, with whom Harold had noticed her conversing in- 
tently for some little while. 

* Harold,' she said, as he reached her, * did you ever hear of 
your great-grandfather. Sir Royle Thirkstone ? 

* Yes, auntie,' he replied ; * Sir Benjamin has been telling me 
about him this evening.' 

* And was that the first you ever heard of him ?* 
' Yes, auntie.' 

* I dare say you were very much astonished to find you had 
a great-grandpapa ?' she observed with somewhat of a smile. 

* Yes, auntie,' but his tone expressed no pleasure in the news, 
rather the reverse. 

- She continued : 

* Sir Benjamin tells me that he will be seeing Sir Royle to-mor- 
row, and^he has kindly offered to take a little note from you, which 
he will place in your grandpapa's hands. I want you to go and 
write one now. You will find my desk in the breakfast-room. 
Commence " Dear grandpapa," and sign yourself, " Your loving 
little grand-son, Harold Royle Thirkstone." There, go along.' 

Like one in a dream, Harold left the room, made his way 
quietly to the breakfast-room, opened the desk, got out a sheet 
of paper, dipped his pen in the ink, and then sat thinking. 
Half an hour passed ; not one word was written. Suddenly the 
door opened, and his aunt came in. 

* Is it ready ?' she asked hurriedly. * Sir Benjamin and Lady 
Mannington are going. Why, you have not commenced ! How 
is this ?' 

* Auntie, I don't want to write to this great-grandfather,' he 
murmured, playing nervously with his pen. * I ' 

* Did I ask you what you wanted,' she interrupted sharply. 
* I told you to write. Come, begin — " Dear grandpapa" — make 
haste.' 

* Auntie, I can't,' he cried in desperation. 

* You carCt^ she repeated; *what do you mean f 
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* I mean — I mean — he's not a kind man, this great-grand- 
father/ he exclaimed with kindling cheeks. 

* You know nothing at all about him,' replied'the^lady, coldly. 
'Why, you said yourself you never heard of him until to-night 
As it happens, he is a very kind man. Sir Benjamin says he 
will be overjoyed to see you. And he is a very rich man, 
Harold, too, and will no doubt do great things for you. It is 
quite right that you should write to him ; and it is very kind of 
Sir Benjamin to say he will take the note. Your uncle would 
never have troubled to have done so. Come, begin — " Dear 
grandpapa." Well, why don't you do as you are told ?' 

* Oh dear, auntie, do listen,' cried Harold in great distress. 

* I feel as if I cauldrCt write to this great-grandpapa. I wish Sir 
Benjamin hadn't told me about him. I know he is rich, 
but ' 

*I can't stay to argue the point,' cried the lady, angrily. 

* You refuse to obey me ; that is quite enough. Go straight to 
bed I am very angry with you,' and she went downstairs to 
explain to Sir Benjamin and Lady Mannington that her little 
nephew had not been able to accomplish the letter by himself, 
but that it should be written and sent to Sir Benjamin the first 
thing the next morning. 

And Harold went up to his room, divested himself of his 
finery, put on his little night-gown, and sat, with his dead rose- 
bud in his hands, to have a long commune with his thoughts. 

* These rich relations of papa's, whom he had even avoided 
thinking about, lest he should be tempted to hate them, was he 
to be pushed in their way ? As a little soldier of God, he must 
hate no one ; " Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer."* 
How could he prevent himself from hating them — these rich 
relations whose gold might have saved mamma and papa, but 
who had quarrelled with them, and left them to die ? Oh, they 
couldn't be nice people ! they couldn't be good people ! Why 
should he write and say he wanted to see them ? If he saw 
them, he would hate them ; and that would be a great sin. He 
wanted to forget them — never to think of nor see them — and 
his aunt said he was to write I Ought he to obey her ? Yes, 
he ought What — in such a case as that ? Surely not. How 
strange it was that mamma had never told him of his great- 
grandfather. She must have known he had one ; papa must 
have told her. Why had she not told him ? Because she did 
not care about his knowing, of course ; what other reason 
could she have had ? She did not want him to have anything 
to do with these rich, cruel relations of his ; or she would have 

* I John iii. 15. 
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told Mrs. Dempster to send him to them, and not to his aunt 
He was quite sure mamma would not like him to write to this 
great-grandpapa; and he would not — at all events not yet 
Happy thought — he would wait until uncle came home, and 
ask him about it He could talk to uncle so much better than 
he could to auntie.' Alas, poor uncle ! This led to another 
train of thought — a sad, anxious train. Harold*s eyelids were 
meanwhile growing heavy. He had placed his rose-bud be- 
tween the leaves of his little green book. He had meant to see 
what to-morrow's verse would be : but somehow the letters \^ere 
all moving before him. He tried to stop them with his fingers ; 
btit they ran faster and faster. Half an hour later Alice lifted 
him into bed, replaced the flower, that had fallen on to the floor, 
between the pages, and put the little volume under his pillow. 



CHAPTER IX. 



• Wilt thou set thine eyes upon that which is not ? for riches certainly make 
themselves wings : they fly away as an eagle toward heaven.— Proverbs 
xxiii. 5. 

When Harold entered the breakfast-room the following morn- 
ing he found his aunt and Basil in hot dispute. It was easy to 
see that the latter had been, as usual, insolent ; for a jeer was 
still playing about his mouth; but Harold perceived, to his 
surprise (what was most unusual), that Mrs. Hamilton was 
highly exasperated. There was no conciliation in either her 
look or manner ; none of the habitual * anything-for-quiet ' in- 
diffierence about her. She was thoroughly angry. 

* To think,' she was saying, * that I should have to blush in 
my own drawing-room for the churlishness of my son ! That 
my guests — your father's guests — should be so shamefully sub- 
jected to your discourtesy ; nay, to your cruelty ! Lady Man- 
nington really suffered through your cruel trick with the soup. 
She cannot eat anything too highly seasoned. I had especially 
ordered cook to be chary with the pepper on her account. 
You must have put at least a pound of cayenne in it It was 
like drinking fire. The one spoonful I swallowed quite took 
away my breath ; and even Alderman Shuffleton and Colonel 
Darton, who have been years in India and accustomed to 
native cooking, would not venture to take a second. What 
ever possessed you to do such a thing 1 What business had 
you in the kitchen at all! You quite spoiled the dinner for 
everybody.' 
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*That is just what I intended to do,' cried Basil * I said I 
would serve you out ! You should have sent Harold to his 
room to write my lines for me, as I told you.' 

Mrs. Hamilton was furious. 
. * Of all the bad, unmanagable boys !' she cried ; * but I will 
see if I am to be insulted and defied in this manner. Things 
have come to a crisis now. Your father is quite right: you 
require strong measures. The moment he returns I shall tell 
him all.' 

A shade of uneasiness clouded Basil's face as he heard these 
words, for his mother's tone was very determined 

* If you do, he will whack me dreadfully,* he observed. 

* And you will richly deserve it,' was her reply. * Did ever 
anyone hear of such disgraceful conduct ? I shall most cer- 
tainly tell your father.' 

There was no mistake about her being in earnest — so Basil 
thought ; and he accordingly determined to change his tactics. 
Abandoning his tone of defiance he exclaimed deprecatingly : 

* You are very unkind to me, and I don't deserve it. I'm 
sure I did all I could to please you last night I came into 
the drawing-room just because you wanted me, and I stayed 
there all the evening.' 

*Yes,' said his mother; *and nicely you behaved. You 
lounged about, you swung your feet, you had your hands in 
your pockets, and altogether you conducted yourself more like 
a ploughboy than a young gentlemaa I am very angry with 
you 1' ^ 

* I was not well,' said Basil. * I was feeling very poorly, and 
I am not better yet I only left my room last night to please 
you. I might well lounge ; I could hardly sit up at all' 

* You were well enough, at all events, to go into the kitchen 
and poison my soup with cayenne !' she exclaimed indignantly. 

*Look here; this nonsense has been going on quite long 
enough !' cried Basil, suddenly. * Who said I put the cayenne 
m the soup ?' 

*Why, of course you did,' was the reply. 'Who else would 
have done it ?' 

' Ah, I thought as much ; nobody saw me, and yet everyone 
takes it for granted that I did it Well, now I tell you I did 
not do it Do you hear ? I know nothing about it A pretty 
thing, indeed, that I am to be blamed and whacked like a 
whipping-top because the cook and waiter quarrel, and between 
them a pound of cayenne gets into the soup.' 

* As if cook would have done such a thing 1' exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamilton, angrily. * She was half wild about it' 
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'I never said cook did it,' retorted Basil, 'but I dare say 
the waiter did ; for I know they had a quarrel He may have 
done it out of spite.' 

Mrs. Hamilton was silent for a moment or two. The waiter 
was a man engaged for the evening ; a man she knew cook did 
not like. It might be as Basil suggested, after alL 

^ I will go and speak to cook about it,' she said, and left the 
room. 

As the door closed upon her Harold went up to his cousin, 
and said in a low voice : 

' Basil, you did put the cayenne in the soup. I was passing 
the kitchen, and I saw you !' 

Basil started 

* You saw me T he repeated. 

* Yes, I saw you. I saw you empty the canister into the pan.* 
An impatient exclamation escaped Basil's lips. He paused 

for a moment in perplexity, then he said : 

* Look here, Harold ; you may think you have caught me, 
biit you have not Suppose you tell mamma ; what good will 
it do you ? None at all ; and I shall dislike you, and tease 
you more than ever. Take good advice, my boy, and keep 
what you saw to yourself.' 

Harold tossed his head a little scornfully. 

* Don't be afraid,' he replied. ' I am not a tell-tale. I shall 
say nothing about it unless I hear the waiter being blamed ;. 
if I do, you may be quite sure I shall ; for mamma told me 1 
was never to hear anyone unjustly accused ; and I won't !' 

* Mind you don't,' cried Basil, sneeringly. 

* I don't intend to,' was the firm reply ; * and I don't like ta 
hear you tell such dreadful stories. It is very, very wrong. It 
is more wicked than you think ; or I am sure you wouldn't do. 
it God hates people who tell lies.* The Bible says so.' 

* I haven't told a lie,' said Basil. * I have only told a fib ;. 
and a fib that will save me from a thrashing. Plenty of fellows, 
do that' 

'Plenty of fellows doing it doesn't make it right,' replied 
Harold. ' And there is no such thing as a fib. Mamma said 
so. She said that whatever is not true is untrue ; and every- 
thing untrue is a lie.' 

* "Lie " is a very ungentlemanly word,' returned Basil * You. 
had better not let my mamma hear you using it, if you know 
what's good for yourself !' 

* If it is so ungentlemanly, I would have nothing to do with 
it if I were you,' said Harold * I wonder which is the most 

* Proverbs vi. 16, 17. 
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iingentlemanly, to use the word "lie," or to tell one? but 
gentlemen never tell lies. It is dishonourable and cowardly. 
Whenever anyone tells a lie it is because they are afraid to tell 
the truth; and gentlemen are never cowardly, and never dis- 
honourable. Mamma said so.' 

* Hush ! there is mamma coming back,' cried Basil ; * stop 
preaching ; and mind — not a word about the soup ; or it will 
be worse for you !' 

' Cook does not seem to think it was the waiter,' said Mrs. 
Hamilton, as she entered the room, and seated herself at the 
breakfast-table. * I am sure I don't know what to make of it 
It is a most extraordinary affair altogether.' 

* Well, I don't call it right to fix the blame on me, and get 
me thrashed for it,' exclaimed Basil. * I tell you I had nothing 
to do with it, and you ought to believe me !' 

*But you don't always speak the truth, Basil.' 

* Well, I do sometimes,' he said, ' and I mean to begin from 
to-day and do so always. Come, say no more about it, mamma. 
I was really poorly last night, and it made me stupid. Don't 
tell papa this time. He does hurt so when he whacks I' 

He saw he had gained his point The frown on his mother's 
brow disappeared. 

* Come to breakfast,' she said ; and the subject was dropped 
As soon as the meal was over she opened her writing-desk, 

and desired Harold to come and write the letter to his great- 
grandpapa But the boy refused ; very quietly and modestly, 
but very firmly. Mrs. Hamilton had always found him so 
tractable, that the obstinacy with which he clung to his deter- 
mination amazed her. She tried to coax him with promises. 
All in vain. Then she sought to play upon his feelings by 
taxing him with ingratitude in disobeying her. That was also 
useless. Then she threatened him ; but finding that he was 
not to be frightened, she soon abandoned threats and endea- 
voured to reason him into compliance with her wishes. She 
explained to him the good social position of his father's rela- 
tions, their wealth and influence, etc., the .great benefits that 
he would certainly reap if he were fortunate enough to get 
hem to recognise hincL But all this only steeled his heart 
more and more against them. 

' If they were so rich and great,' he thought, why had 
mamma worked herself to death in Mrs. Dempster's little 
cottage ?' 

Mrs. Hamilton at last lost all patience. 

* I never met such an obstinate, perverse boy in my life I' she 
exclaimed ' I had no idea you were so stubborn.' 

10 
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She was mistaken. He was neither perverse nor stubborn^ 
He would have been, if he had not been so carefully watched 
and guided, so early taught to exercise his thinking powers — 
his reason; as it was, he was only persevering and firm in 
purpose. 

* Why do you refuse to obey me and write to your grand- 
father?' she asked angrily, as he stood in silence before her, his 
eyes fixed on the carpet. 

* Because,' he replied, * I don't think mamma would like it 
I am sure she knew that I had a great-grandfather ; and the 
reason she did not tell me must have been that she did not 
wish me to know, nor to have anything to do with him.' 

Mrs. Hamilton closed her desk. 

* I shall have nothing more to say to you,' she said ' You 
are determined to disobey me. We shall see what your uncle 
will say to that when he comes home. In the meantime I 
shall not allow you to sit with me. Go upstairs to your bedroom, 
and remain there.' 

* Must I go to school ?* he asked timidly. 

* No,' she returned sharply. * You will stay in your room 
until your uncle comes back : unless you choose to think better 
of it and write the letter. If you are sensible, you will ; for he 
will be dreadfully angry to find you have given me so much 
trouble.' 

Unhappy and perplexed as to whether he was right or not, 
he went up to his bedroom. He had not been there long before 
Alice came up, bringing a writing-case and ink. 

* Missis has sent you these, dear,' she said gently, placing 
them upon the dressing-table ; * and she says she hopes you'll 
be obedient, and get the letter written ; and she won't say a 
word about it to your uncle. What letter is it, Master Harold?' 

He told her, and his reasons for not wishing to write it She 
appeared greatly interested. 

* It's a fine thing to have a rich great-grandfather,' she said. 
*' 1 think the missis is quite right, dear. You ought to write ta 
him. ^Vhy, he will make a man of you.' 

i ' I shall be a man without him, Alice ; and I am not sure 

that auntie is right I don't know what to thinL But this 
great-grandfather is unkind and cnicL I don't want to write 
to anybody unkind and cruel' 

' Unkind and cruel, dear ?' she repeated in surprise 

* Yes !' he cried passionately ; * he is vrry rich — everybody 
says so! — and he let papa and manuna die of being poor! 
Why should I write to him after that ?* 

Alice was thoughtful for a little while. She was thinking of 
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the boy's great love for his dead mother; of the bitter tears that 
had watered the faded *rose-bud the evening before. His dis- 
obedience had sadly puzzled her a few moments ago. She could 
understand it now. 

* There are many reasons, dear,' she said at length, * why it 
would be wise to forget all that' 

* I will never forget it,' he interrupted resolutely ; and he cer- 
tainly looked as though he never would 

* It is often well, dear,' she continued, * to forget the past, 
and to think only of the present and the future.' 

* I am certain mamma thought of the future,' he said ; 
' because she thought of everything. She was very wise. I 
don't think there could be a wiser woman than my mamma ; 
and she never told me to write to my great-grandfather, and I 
won't ! Is it wrong of me to say so, Alice ?' he continued, 
uneasily. * I know I ought to obey auntie, but there are so 
many things to think of here. I feel so sure mamma would not 
like it' 

' I fancy she'd like you to do as your aunt tells you, dear,' she 
said, * as you are living with her.' 

'Do you think so?' he replied; and he then sat thinking, a 
very troubled expression upon his face. Suddenly he cried : 
* Auntie says I am to call him " Dear Grandpapa," and to sign 
myself, "Your Loving Little Grandson." How can I do that? 
It would be a lie, AHce! — a dreadful lie! "Loving Little 
Grandson !" when I ' 

The word 'hate' was again trembling on his lip; but he 
would not give it utterance. 

* Soldiers of God,' said Conscience, * must hate no one.' 

* I wish Sir Benjamin had minded his own business,' said 
Alice, after a short pause ; * and left you and your great-grand- 
father alone. But I'll tell you what to do, dear. You just wait 
until master comes home, and ask him about it He is wise, 
too; a great deal wiser than missis. And between you and 
me, love, I think if he'd wanted you to write to this Sir — 
what's-his-name — he'd have told you so himself, and not have 
been waiting for Sir Benjamin's advice like.' 

* Of course he would !' cried Harold. * I thought of waiting 
until he came home myself.' 

*You stick to it, dear; for you couldn't do better. He's 
very fond of you ; and he'll hear patiently all you've got ta 
say ; and he'll tell you what is right and best to do.' 

* I believe he will,' said Harold, hopefully. 

* I am certain he will, love ; so don't you trouble a bit about 
it till he comes home. Poor master,' she added, with a sigh. 

10 — 2 
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* I wonder when he will come home ; and what his trouble 
is.' ^ 

* I have been thinking about that too, Alice. I wonder what 
that telegram could have told him to make him nearly faintF 

' I don't know, dear. Some trouble, that's certain ; people 
don't faint over good news, in a general way. There's so 
many kinds of trouble, there's no guessing what it may be. 
Sickness, or death, or riches gone ^ 

'Riches?* he interrupted. 'Alice, my verse this morning 
was about " riches." Such a strange verse — listen : " Wilt 
thou set thine eyes upon that which is not? for riches certainly 
make themselves wings; they fly away as an eagle toward 
heaven." ' 

' It may be strange^ observed Alice, thoughtfully, * but there 
isn't a truer verse than that in the Bible.' 

* What does it mean, Alice ?* 

* It means that we may be rich to-day, and poor to-morrow, 
love; and often through no fault of our own. You see, it 
says : " Riches make themselves wings " — of their own accord 
like. They get wings, and away they fly, without asking your 
leave, or consulting your convenience and inclination, the least 
bit in the world ; if they did, it's certain their wings would be 
cropped pretty close. Ah, yes, that verse is true enough ; as 
many a poor man in London could tell you to-day.' 

' If riches fly away like the eagles,' said Harold, * there will 
be no stopping nor catching them. Eagles fly very fast, and 
very, very high.' 

' Not faster, or more out of one's reach, than riches,' observed 
Alice, * when they take it into their head to make themselves 
wings. I've seen enough of that already, though I'm some 
years from thirty yet I do trust they haven't been playing that 
trick on the master ; but I must say I feel mighty uneasy.' 

* Why, Alice I what do you mean ?' cried Harold, alarmed 
by her grave face. 

* Never you mind, dear. There's no use at all in opening the 
door to bad news before he knocks. Now, I must go down- 
stairs. Keep up your heart, love. Get a book and amuse your- 
self, ru be up again soon.' 

Alice left the room, and Harold sat down to think what trick 
some one, or something, could have been playing his uncle to 
make Alice feel uneasy, * mighty uneasy,' she had said And 
now he remembered that Sanders had looked uneasy, very 
uneasy, the night before. What could it be ? He thought his 
aunt and Basil ought to know. He wondered why Alice would 
not tell them. So absorbed was he with his thinking, that he 
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forgot all about the letter ; and when Basil bounced into the 
room, exclaiming: 

* Halloo, pauper ! Mamma wants to know if you have written 
the letter ?' he sprang from his chair, crying : 

* What letter ?' 

Mrs. Hamilton had evidently not told Basil anything about 
it ; for he replied : 

* How do I know? Didn't she tell you ?' 

* Oh yes, of course ; I remember,' said Harold. * No, I 
have not written it Tell auntie I am going to wait until uncle 
comes home, and ask him about it.' 

Basil ran off with the message. In a few moments he re- 
turned, carrying a volume of * Milton's Paradise Lost,' and a 
copy-book. 

*Here,' he said. *You are to write my thousand lines for 
me. I knew you would get the worst of that affair.' 

* I will do them with pleasure,* answered Harold, brightly. 
* I like writing, especially when I've nothing else to do.' He 
seated himself at the table and opened the book. * Oh, how 
nice!' he cried, *see, every fifth line is numbered; five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, and so on all along. That will save me the 
trouble of counting. Oh, but Basil, look ! there are only seven 
hundred and ninety-five lines in the first book. Let us see 
how many in the second. One thousand and fifty-five. That 
is better. I will write the second book ; then I can go straight 
on until I come to line a thousand. It is a great deal. See, 
all these pages. I don't think I can write them all to-day ; but 
I will try.' 

*You look very happy over it; but you will sing a different 
tune when papa comes home, my boy,' here put in Basil ; who 
had been regarding his little cousin for some moments in 
wondering silence. * Mamma is in a fine rage with you, for not 
doing as she tells you, and for sending her such a rude message.' 

* I didn't send her a rude message,' said Harold, in dismay. 

* There are two opinions about that. She thinks you did. 
She is going to tell papa ; and then he will whack you. How 
will you like that, eh ?' 

* Not at all,' said Harold ; * but I don't believe he will I 
have done nothing to deserve it' 

* Oh ! you call obstinate disobedience nothing, do you ? 
Look here, my young saint, what about your duty, eh ? You 
told me yesterday it was obedience to those set over you. So 
you do your duty, like other folks, do you, just when it suits 
you, in spite of your preaching ?' 

'I am no more a saint than you,' replied Harold, ' and I 
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don't preach. As to obeying auntie — I want to — and I ought 
to ; but you don't understand this case, Basil ; so what's the 
use of talking to you about it ?' 

* / don't understand ! Well, upon my word ! of all the im- 
pertinent young paupers ' 

* Don't call me that horrid name,' interrupted Harold, flush- 
ing angrily. * It is unkind of you, when you know how I dislike 
it ; and it is very silly, too. You will be getting into the habit of 
it, and calling me " pauper " in school again. Then you will 
have another thousand lines to write.' 

' I don't care if I have. You shall write them for me. You 
shall do all my impositions now. I am not going to school to- 
day. I told mamma I was not feeling well ; so she said I 
might have a holiday.' 

* You look very well,' said Harold 

* Do I ?' replied Basil, with a yawn. * All the better. Well, 
I am off to sail my new boat on the river ; and you have to 
stay here and write my lines. What fun ! Good-bye.' 

Harold drew a long sigh when he was once more alone. It 
was a beautiful day. The sun was shining, the birds were sing- 
ing, a cool breeze was blowing. He thought it would be very 
pleasant by the river. How brightly the water would flow 
along ; how the sun would dance on the ripples ; how green the 
banks would look; how pleasantly the leaves would rustle ! His 
bedroom felt solitary and close. He threw open the window ; 
and then he stood enjoying the fresh air, and let his thoughts 
wander to past days of happiness spent at Havensleigh. He 
wondered if the tide were up, and if any little boys were 
wading in the splashing, white-foamed waves as he used to do ; 
he wondered if the jessamine, that covered the porch at 
Thornton Cottage, smelt very sweet that morning ; if Mrs. 
Dempster had watered the flowers in the little garden, and if 
she had thought of him while doing so ; for this had always 
been his daily task. Very soon two hot tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and coming to the table in search of his pocket-hand- 
kerchief to wipe them away, his eyes fell upon Milton. 

* I will get to the writing,' he thought. * It will keep me 
from thinking; and thinking always makes me so sad. Per- 
haps if I get the lines done nicely and quickly, auntie and 
Basil will be pleased ;' and so he sat down and set to work. 
* It does take a long time,' he said to himself, as two hours later 
he found to his dismay that he had only got to line one hun- 
dred and five. He wrote carefully and neatly, pretty well for 
his age ; but very slowly. He only allowed himself time to 
yawn and stretch, and set to his task again. 
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At one o'clock Alice came up with his luncheon, and asked 
what he was doing. When she heard, she was loud in her in- 
dignation ; and went downstairs to complain to her fellow- 
servants that *the way that poor child was treated through 
Master Basil was just scandalous. She was quite certain, if the 
master knew, he would send him to a boarding-school, and not 
keep him at home to pass his little life in misery.' 

Early in the afternoon, Harold heard the sound of wheels on 
the drive below. Looking from the window, he saw a carriage 
standing before the door ; the carriage from the mews, in which 
Mrs. Hamilton took her daily drive. He stood watching the 
pawing horses until his aunt appeared attired in an elaborate 
toilette. Basil was with her, and they both stepped into the 
vehicle and drove off. Then, with a long sigh, he returned 
to his pen. He was thinking how pleasant a drive would be 
that beautiful afternoon. Write ! write ! write ! His eyes were 
beginning to ache ; so was his back ; and his fingers were feeling 
quite stiff. It was half-past three when Alice again entered the 
room. 

* Haven't you done yet, love ?* she asked. 

* Oh no, Alice !' he repeated dejectedly. * I have only 
written three hundred and twenty lines, and there are a 
thousand to do.' 

* A thousand !' she repeated ; * bless my life ! and what's it 
all about, love ?' 

She was looking at the book as she spoke. 

* I don't know,' replied Harold ; * people say it is very clever, 
but I can't understand it. A blind man wrote it I wish he 
hadn't !' 

* So do I, dear, heartily !' she exclaimed ; * but look here — 
don't do any more just yet. Go down and take a run in the 
garden for half an hour. It will freshen you up nicely ; you 
look quite pale.' 

A romp in the garden would have been very nice ; but 
Harold's conscience was in too good working order to allow him 
to act upon Alice's suggestion. 

*I can't,' he replied. 'Auntie said I was not to leave the 
room until uncle came home.' 

' But, love,' said Alice, * she won't be back for a good two 
hours yet You run down and enjoy yourself. I'll be on the 
watch for the carriage, and get you back without her seeing 
you, or being any the wiser.' 

The look of surprise that settled on the boy's face brought a 
flush of shame to Alice's cheek. 

* It's all through Master Basil, the unjust, unkind fellow,' she 
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said apologetically ; ' he'd drive anybody into deceit, that he 
would Your aunt has gone to see Lady Mannington, dear.' 

* She will tell Sir Benjamin about the letter, I suppose,' said- 
Harold * I wonder what he will say.' 

* He'll be wanting to know why you're so set against your 
great-grandfather,' replied Alice ; * but don't you worry about 
it Just wait till the master gets home. Did you see the 
missis set off, dear ?' 

* Yes, Alice ; I saw her from the window. She was dressed 
so beautifully — all in black silk and lace, and a lace bonnet 
with white roses, and a parasol all over lace too. Oh, she 
looked so pretty !' 

Alice's bright face grew grave. 

* It's a new dress home this morning,' she said ; * the second 
this month. There'll be a pretty bill for it That silk never 
cost less than eighteen shillings a yard, and the lace was not 
bought for fifteen. Missis is very extravagant ; but of course if 
there's plenty of money it's all right' 

' Uncle is very rich,' observed Harold. 

* Pretty well, dear ; but riches sometimes make themselves 
wings, and fly away.' 

* Like the eagles,' put in Harold ; * my verse says so.' 
'Yes, dear.' 

She was lookihg out of the window as she spoke, and seemed 
absorbed in grave thought. Harold wrote ten lines before she 
addressed him again ; then it was to say : 

* Why, there's Sanders at the gate ! What's he doing home 
so early ?* 

* I wish I could go and see him,' cried Harold, running to 
the window. ' I am fond of Sanders. Look, he sees us ! he's 
waving his cap. Go down to him, Alice ; he wants you. Give 
him my love.' 

' I will, dear,' she called, as she left the room ; and Harold 
returned to Miltoa 

She was back again in half an hour. 

' I came to ask you if you'd come and take a cup of tea with 
us, dear,' she said * It's just ready ; there's only cook and 
me downstairs ; and the kitchen is beautifully tidy.' 

Harold's eyes glistened He liked cosy kitchens, perhaps 
with having passed so many pleasant hours in Mrs. Dempster's ; 
and the kitchen at Sherborne Lodge seemed to him to be the 
most comfortable apartment in the house. The red-tiled floor 
shone with brightness, the steels and tins were brilliant, the 
coppers and brasses like gold, the dressers were scrubbed as 
white as hands could make Uiem, Alice and cook were very 
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kind to him, and his aunt and Basil were never there. No 
wonder he felt at his ease in the kitchen. Many a nice cup of 
tea he had had there ; and very much he always enjoyed it 
To-day he looked terribly disappointed as he replied : 

' No, thank you, Alice. I would like some tea ; for I am 
very thirsty ; but what can I do ? Auntie said I was to stay 
here.' 

She did not press him this time ; she only muttered some- 
thing about, * Shameful ! that it was !' 

* Has Sanders gone ?* he asked 

*Yes, dear; he only stayed a minute, just to ask if anything 
had been heard of the master.' 

* What made him leave the chambers so early ?' 

* Well, dear, he said he was doing nothing but sitting looking 
at the law ; so he thought he might as well come home.' 

* I don't believe he ever does anything but look at that law,' 
cried Harold 

* There's not much else to do, love, when the sweeping and 
dusting's done ; except an odd bit of writing now and then 
(Sanders uses his pen well), or maybe a message ; or a letter to 
take to the post You see, love, the master doesn't care to do 
much in the way of business. He might, if he liked ; for I 
believe he is very clever ; but he's plenty of money without 
working for it ; and he's got lazy-like. Then you won't come 
down, dear P' 

*0h no r said Harold, sadly; *I can't' 

* There's no use trying to persuade you, I know,' she replied; 

* so I'll go and get my tea.' 

With another sigh Harold took up his pen, and wrote dili- 
gently for twenty minutes. Then again the door opened, and 
Alice once more came in. She was carrying a small tray, 
upon which were set a tiny tea-pot, cream-jug, sugar-basin, 
etc, while a hot cake filled the room with a delicious odour. 
Alice moved away the copy-book, and put the tray before him, 
saying : 

* Als you wouldn't come to the tea, love, the tea's come to 
you. Cook made the cake on purpose for you ; it's right good 
She wanted to send you a cup of tea ; but I said I was sure you 
would rather have the things and make it yourself.* 

' Oh, Al'.ce, you are kind I' he cried in delight * What fun 
it will be pouring it out ! and I am so thirsty, too, and tired of 
looking at Milton. These are beautiful tea-things.' 

* Thejr're what I use for missis when she's in bed with a 
headache, or wants a cup of tea at odd times,' said Alice. 

* Isn't the writing done yet, dear ?* 
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' No,' he replied, sighing deeply ; * I have only done four 
hundred lines. It takes a lohg time.' 

* I'd do no more,' she cried. ' You are looking so pale and 
tired Come into the garden with me ; and leave Master Basil 
to write his own punishments.' 

* Oh no ! I must finish them. Auntie said so ; and I must 
obey her.* 

* Poor little angel,' murmured Alice, feelingly. 
He caught at the word. 

* Papa and mamma are angels,' he cried. * Won't it be 
splendid, Alice, when I am one too, and have beautiful white 
wings, and fly about with them in heaven, and know that I shall 
never, never have to bid them good-bye again !' 

His cheeks were flushed and his eyes sparkling with eager- 
ness now. 

* Eat your cake, dear,' was all Alice said 
He took a mouthful. 

* Is it good ?' she asked, moving towards the door. 

' Delicious !' he cried ; * please thank cook for making it, 
very much.' 

' He's a fine, strong,healthy lad,' observed Alice, after repeat- 
ing the above conversation to cook, ' or I should say he was 
sickening. It makes my heart bleed to hear him talk like that 
A boy not ten years of age, who should be merry as a kitten, 
and think the world perfection, looking forward to nothing but 
getting out of it — it's awful !' 

* Give him a bit more time,' replied cook. ' His poor mother's 
hardly been buried six months yet. He's not got properly over 
her death. You see, from what he tells us, she was everything 
to him. He's certain to miss her terrible — 'specially as there's 
no one to take her place. He's not at all happy here. He's 
terrified of missis ; Master Basil plagues him dreadful ; and the 
master, though it's plain he's fond of him, doesn't notice him 
much. It's a mighty change for the boy, after being a spoiled 
mother's pet But, bless you, time will do wonders. The 
world will get bright to him yet ; and he'll be in no hurry to 
leave it, even when his time comes. What a mercy it is the 
good Lord didn't make our memories too long ! It would be 
a queer world if we had to go on fretting all our lives for them 
that's gone before. There ain't many of us would have a dry 
eye, I'm thinking.' 

So they chatted together, while Harold was enjoying his tea 
famously. He thought he had never tasted such good tea and 
cream in his life, and he wondered if the delicate pink-and- 
▼old china had anything to do with it A very cosy meal he 
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had all by himself, but it came to an end at last The little 
pink teapot was empty — the cake eaten ; so he again settled 
to his writing. Then Alice came up to take away the tray, 
and to have ten minutes' chat, after which he found himselif 
alone. 

Six o'clock — seven o'clock — eight o'clock. He could not 
see any longer, so he put down his pen to wait until Alice 
should come and light the gas. 

Oh, how dreadfully tired he was ! How his eyes, and back, 
and hand did ache. He could never have guessed that 
writing was such very hard work. He threw himself on the 
bed and rested so thoroughly that he was nearly asleep when 
she came into the room carrying another tray. 

' Why, Alice, what have you there ?' he asked sleepily. 

* Your dinner, -to be sure, dear. I don't believe missis will 
be home till late, so there's no use in waiting for her any 
longer. Come, jump up, love. It's near nine o'clock ; you 
must be fine and hungry.' 

* No, I am not,' he said, coming to the table ; * I am not a 
bit hungry.' But when he saw the roast chicken she had 
brought him, he cried, * Oh, I can eat that !' 

* I should think you could,' she replied, seating herself on a 
chair. * I didn't bring you any soup, love, because I've noticed 
you never take beyond a spoonful or so, and it's too late for 
you to eat pastry ; so I just brought the chicken and that bit 
of custard.' 

* I don't care for soup,' he said ; ' but I like custard. I have 
been waiting for you such a long time, Alice, to light the gas. 
I have only done five hundred and fifty lines yet' 

* That's all you'll do to-night !' she exclaimed ; ' and plenty 
too!' 

* Oh, but I must finish them before I go to bed !' he said. 
Alice's reply was to snatch up copy-book and Milton, and 

fly out of the room with them. 

*Now,' she exclaimed triumphantly, on returning, 'if you 
can get hold of them, you're welcome to sit up all night, but 
you won't find it easy ; besides, you're not to leave the room, 
you know. Don't say a word ! — I know what I'm doing. Eat 
your dinner. I've done all my work, and I'm going to sit 
with you.' 

' That's splendid !' he cried joyfully; 'I'm dreadfully tired 
of being all alone. Where do you think auntie is ?' 

'Gone to the theatre, no doubt,' she replied, ' to give Master 
Basil a treat while his papa is away. You wouldn't think she'd 
do that, after his behaviour yesterday, would you ? but there 
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never was such a lad for getting over his mamma as Master 
Basil Could you eat some more chicken, dear ?' 

' No, thank you, not a bit' 

She took away the empty plate, and placed the custard be- 
fore him. Then she sat watching him in silence while he ate 
it ; and when it was finished, said : 

* Now, come and sit on my knee, love (you're not quite too 
big yet), and I'll tell you a story.' 

Half an hour flew quickly past and they were still sitting 
together, chatting pleasantly and merrily. Harold was fond of 
stories, and Alice's were certainly wonderfully amusing. 

* His troubles are only skin-deep, bless him !' she said to 
herself, as again and again his light laugh filled the room, 
tempting her to colour her narratives extravagantly — adding 
and inventing as she went on : anything to keep those dark 
eyes twinkling and provoke that burst of merriment that did 
her kind heart good to listen to. 

Not until ten o'clock did she rise to leave him, saying that 
she must go and see that all was ready for the mistress down- 
stairs. 

* Will you bring me the copy-book and Milton back ?' he 
asked. 

* Not I, dear,' she replied, with a light laugh ; ' I know 
better. You don't want them to-night Look ! you're yawning 
all the time ; and no wonder. You should be fast asleep by 
rights. You get to bed, dear, and think no more of writing 
until to-morrow. Good-night' 



CHAPTER X. 

' Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation ?* — Hebrews i. 14. 

* Well, you are a lazy fellow ! You must have been readings 
or looking out of the window. You never took the whole day 
to write these few lines !' 

So said Basil the following morning, when he came to ex- 
amine his cousin's task. 

* Indeed I did !' cried Harold ; * and I was writing nearly 
the whole time. It takes a long while to do. Milton is 
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very difficult You can't remember from one line to another, 
and have to look at the book so often. Then you lose your 
place and have to find it Altogether it takes much longer 
than you think.' 

* I know how long it takes,' returned Basil. * I have written 
a thousand lines too often not to know that I always write 
the first hundred ten times over. I know them off by heart 
now, and can scribble them down in no time.' 

*I wish you would scribble the rest of these, then,' said 
Harold, * for I am very tired of them.' 

* Couldn't think of such a thing,' was the laughing reply. 
* No, no, my boy — you have done these so nicely, it would be a 
pity not to let you finish them. I am not sorry the whole 
thousand are not written, for you will have to spend another 
day over them. I am to have a holiday again.' 

* Perhaps I am to go to school this morning,' observed 
Harold. 

* I don't think you are ; but I will go and ask,' and Basil left 
the room. In a few moments he returned 'Mamma says 
you are not to come downstairs until papa comes home,' he 
said; *and she thinks you have done very well with the lines. 
She did not expect you would have written so many. You are 
to finish the rest to-day : so you must work just as busily as 
yesterday.' 

* What are you going to do ?' asked Harold, with a little 
sigh. 

*0h!' he cried gaily, * mamma and I will go out and have 
another spree. We had such fun yesterday. We were driving 
about all the afternoon, then we dined at an hotel, and in the 
evening we went to a theatre. You know, " When the cat's 
away, the mice will play." Papa is the cat of this house, and 
we are the mice.' 

* Speak for yourself,' cried Harold. * / don't want to be a 
mouse. Mice are mischievous, worthless little creatures. I'd 
rather be a cat ever so much.' 

* Now, pauper,' began Basil, warningly, ' no " cheek " to 
superiors ;' but the entrance of Alice with Harold's breakfast 
interrupted him. 

She had heard his observation, and placing the tray upon 
the table, remarked reprovingly : 

* That i word will be getting you into trouble yet. Master 
Basil You let your papa hear you use it, that's all ! He'll 
soon let you know that your cousin's no more a " pauper " 
than you.' 

* He will tell rne some news then,' replied Basil, carelessly. 
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* I am a pauper who will never have to soil his hands, at all 
events ; while he will have to work for his living in a year or 
two. Work, my boy — do you hear that ? — work ! At scrub- 
bing decks, hauling ropes, rubbing brass. That is what sailor- 
boys do ; unless they go into the navy ; and the navy is no 
place for a pauper like you !' 

* Don't you mind him, dear,' said Alice ; for Harold was 
showing signs of indignation. * Go down to your breakfast, 
Master Basil, unless you want everything stone-cold You are 
a shocking coward ! You daren't talk like that if your papa 
was here, or if your cousin was bigger and stronger than you, 
instead of smaller and weaker.' 

Basil's only reply was a careless laugh ; but, much to Harold's 
satisfaction, he ran off. He disliked a cold breakfast 

* Now, Master Harold,' said Alice ; ' come, here's delicious 
coffee and nice egg and toast. Get your breakfast, and keep 
up your heart. Master's sure to be home to-night, and there 
will be an end to all this work.' 

* I shall be very glad to see him,' replied Harold, wiping the 
tears from his eyes, ' although Basil does say he will be very 
angry with me. He said he would thrash me yesterday, but I 
don't think he will' 

* Thrash you, dear — the master ! Why, what would make 
him thrash you ?' 

* About that letter, you know.' 
Alice laughed. 

* Get your breakfast,' she repeated, ' and don't talk nonsense ! 
Thrash you, indeed ! No, no ; the master's none so fond of 
thrashing ; or Master Basil would get what he deserves a bit 
oftener. But he may make you write the letter, dear.' 

* I would rather be thrashed than do that,' said Harold. * I 
would rather be a " pauper " all my life than do that ; though it 
does make me so angry to be called one. I don't know how 
it is, but when Basil calls me a pauper I feel as if I could 
knock him down; and yet there is no disgrace in being a 
" pauper," is there, Alice ?' 

' Not the least bit in the world, dear ; it's an awkward, 
aggravating, inconvenient accident over which no one has any 
control, no more than over freckles and squints ; but it's not a 
bit of a disgrace — not at alL' 

* Of course not,' he replied ; ' and then, Alice, you see, it is 
ridiculous of me to feel angry about it ; because it is quite true. 
\ amz, pauper, and no mistake. I have not a halfpenny in the 
world belonging to me ; everything I eat and wear is given to 
me in kindness ; that is being a pauper, isn't it ?' 
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^ Well, I don't know, dear,' she replied hesitatingly. 

* Oh yes, it is !' he cried ; * and it is very silly of me to get 
so tremendously angry when I am called one ; but I can't help 
it I tell you what, Alice,' he continued confidentially, * it is 
a very good thing my mamma taught me to try to do 
right' 

* Why, dear ?' she asked, puzzled by his grave face. 

' Because,' he replied, * with all my trying, I say and think 
and do such heaps of wicked things that I believe if I didn't 
try at all I should be awful — I'm sure I should !' 

Alice was silent for a moment or two. She was thinking of 
St Paul's words : * of whom I am chief.' 

' I never thought St Paul really meant what he said,' she 
thought ; * but I dare say he did, after all. We are mighty apt 
to take it for granted that we are all white — p'r'aps one a bit 
whiter than the other — till we get the sense to look ; and lor ! 
then we find we're all black — p'r'aps one a bit blacker than 
another, here and there — but pretty much of a muchness — 
nothing to choose between the worst and the best of us, to 
speak of Anyhow, St Paul said so; and I guess he was 
right I'm beginning to feel right wicked myselfi this last few 
weeks, since I've been seeing the way this lad takes on, with 
his doing this, because it's rights and not doing the other, 
bepause it's wrong; and always speaking and acting as if God 
Almighty were standing near him — as of course He is — though 
we do keep forgetting it Yes, I'm feeling right bad lately ; 
and yet I don't suppose I'm a bit worse than I was last year 
or the year before, or twenty years back, for that matter. God 
help us all ! We may well tell Him every Sunday we're 
" miserable sinners "! ' 

'What are you thinking of, Alice?' here put in Harold. 
*You do look grave.' 

* Nothing of any consequence, dear. Make a good breakfast 
I must go now.' 

Some twenty minutes later he was settling to his writing 
when she came up again to take the tray away. 

* I've good news for you, dear,' she said, with a bright face ; 
'at least, youUl think it good news.' 

* What is it ?' he cried 

* Well, love, you know the missis went to see Sir Benjamin 
yesterday about your letter, and fine and vexed she was to find 
him out What comes this morning but a note from Newleigh 
(that's where the Manningtons live). " How provoking !" 
cries missis as she reads it " What's the matter ?" says Master 
Basil; but he got no answer. It's my opinion she doesn't 
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want the matter talked about, and she knows well what a 
chatterbox Master Basil is. But you know, dear, the missis 
must tell some one what's on her mind ; so she let it all out 
to me as soon as we were alone, telling me to keep it all to 
myself. She is in a fine way about you're not writing the 
letter as she tells you. She says that she always thought that 
you^ at all events, would obey her, and not set her word at 
defiance like Master Basil* 

Harold looked terribly distressed. 

* Oh dear !' he cried. * I am afraid I am wrong somewhere. 
What must I do, Alice ?' 

* Well, you can't do anything, love — that's what I came to 
tell you. Sir Benjamin's letter was to say that your great- 
grandfather went very suddenly to Italy three days ago ; and 
he won't be back until late in the spring next year — perhaps 
not till May, or thereabouts.' 

* Then my letter would be of no use,' cried Harold eagerly, 
* even if I wrote it* 

* Not a bit, dear. You see Sir Benjamin was going to take 
it to your grandfather himself He can't very well run after 
him to Italy.' 

Harold drew an easy breath. 

* You have brought me good news, Alice,' he cried. * I am 
so glad.' 

She left him then, and he took up his pen to set to his task 
with a far lighter heart 

The day was a repetition of the yesterday. The sun was 
bright, and Basil went to the river with his boat In the after- 
noon the carriage came from the mews, and he and his mother 
drove out Harold meanwhile plied his pen industriously, too 
.busy, too anxious to get finished to think of anything but the 
work before him. He hardly allowed himself time to take his 
meals; and when Alice came up to have a little chat he 
begged so hard not to be interrupted that she reluctantly com- 
plied, and went downstairs, where she grumbled for half an 
hour to cook about his pale cheeks and tired eyes. It was six 
o'clock when he wrote the last word, and with a weary sigh 
closed the book and wiped his pen. Then for the first time 
that day he went to the window, opened it, and looked out 
Everything was calm and sweet in the warm glow of the setting 
sun ; and as he stood gazing on the beds of geraniums below, 
he began to think of the good news Alice had brought him 
that morning. It was sweet consolation to picture the great- 
grandfather he dreaded so much, far off in sunny Italy. 

* Not coming back until May, next year !' he exclaimed, joy- 
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fully. * Plenty of things may happen before then to prevent 
my writing to him.' 

Just then the dinner-bell rang, and a few moments after, Alice 
came up to tell him to go down to the dining-room. 

* You can take your dinner here,' said his aunt coldly, as he 
timidly entered the room. * It will save the trouble of sending 
it upstairs.' 

He took his place at the table, and the meal commenced. 
'Have you finished the lines, pauper?* asked Basil, presently. 

* Basil !' exclaimed his mother, angrily. * You rude, dis- 
obedient boy ! How often am I to tell you that I will not have 
that objectionable word applied to your cousin ?' 

* I know who taught me to call him by that objectionable 
word, at all events,' cried Basil, coo'lly. 

He could not have said anything more calculated to irritate 
her. She wanted that unfortunate mistake of hers to be for- 
gotten. It was provoking that Basil would remember it 

* Now, look here, Basil,' she said determinedly — ' once for 
all, be kind enough to remember that Harold is my nephew ; 
and whilst he is under my care, I insist upon his being treated 
as such, by you and everybody else. As for that ridiculous 
word " pauper," I won't have it used. Next time you dare to 
apply it to him, I will complain to your papa. Alice, give 
Master Harold a little sherry. He is looking pale.' 

*You seem to be thinking a lot of Harold, all at once,' 
replied Basil, with a sneer. * Why did you keep him two da)rs 
in his room ? and what are you going to get papa to whack him 
for, if you're so mighty particular about him ?' 

Harold was looking wonderingly from one to the other. He 
could hardly believe his ears. What, his aunt acknowledging 
him as her nephew; and she would have him treated as such? 
What could it mean? Was she beginning to be fond of him? 
But the word * whack,' as it escaped from Basil's lips, brought 
a flutter of agitation to his heart Unhappily he had little 
cause to have a good opinion of Basil's observance of the 
truth. 

* Was a tale to be made up,' he thought, * that would bring 
him into disgrace with his uncle ?' 

Mrs. Hamilton's next observation, however, reassured 
him. 

* I kept Harold in his own room,' she said, * because he diis^- 
obeyed and displeased me. But I have quite changed my 
mind about telling papa. Harold behaved very badly, and has 
been punished — that is quite enough. There is no necessity ta 
trouble his uncle with the matter ; so I desire that nothing b& 

II 
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said about it Do you hear, Harold ? you need not mention a 
word of what has happened to your uncle.' 

*Yes, auntie,' said the boy, hardly knowing whether to be 
pleased or not 

On the whole, he thought *not' He would rather have told 
his uncle all about the letter to his great-grandpapa, and why 
he did not wish to write it 

' You hear, Basil 7* continued Mrs. Hamilton. 

Basil looked disappointed He would like to have seen his 
father seriously displeased with Harold Indeed he had been 
looking forward to seeing him whipped, just as he had been 
the week before. He felt that he had been cheated out of 
some fun. 

* I don't understand you,' he cried petulantly. * You were 
in a fine rage with him yesterday, and now you appear to have 
got over it altogether. However, perhaps you're right If one 
thing came out, another might ; and I don't care about papa 
knowing how I got those thousand lines, nor that Harold wrote 
them for me.' 

Mrs. Hamilton crimsoned angrily, as she was obliged to confess 
to herself that she also would much prefer keeping her husband 
in ignorance of what had been going on during his absence. 
What would he say if he knew that the boys had both been 
away from school those two days, and learned how they had 
passed their time ? No, it would be much better to keep all 
that from him ; so she replied : 

* Writing those lines was part of Harold's punishment It is 
over now, and we will say no more about it' 

Dinner finished, Basil ran out of the room, crying that it 
was just the evening for a row on the river. It was in vain his 
mother called him back. She wanted to remind him that his 
father was expected home every moment, and that he must on 
no account stay later than eight o'clock. 

'* Provoking boy !' she exclaimed ; * I am sure he heard me ; 
but he never will come when he is called He is quite beyond 
my management now. I have no chance with him at all ; and 
his father is so severe, that I am terrified of making complaints.' 

Then she sank into a chair, and remained gazing into vacancy 
for some moments, an uneasy, troubled expression upon her 
face. She was wondering, as she often wondered lately, what a 
boy*would be like at eighteen, who at twelve was pronounced 
unmanageable by his mother, and who only obeyed his father 
through fear of the cane ? She did not like to think of it She 
wished, as she often wished now, that he was more like Harold ; 
patient, conscientious little Harold Poor orphan Harold, 
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whom she had kept for two days from the sunshine and fresh 
air, labouring at ah unjust task. Her husband would indeed 
be- angry if he knew how the hours of his absence had been 
spent by his nephew and son. And what a pernicious exampel 
the deceit necessary to conceal it from him was to both boys. 
She had common sense enough to reflect upon that It would 
not hurt Harold, she thought ; his ideas of right and wrong 
were too decided for that. But what of BasiF, poor Basil ! who 
only told the truth sometimes f Whose fault was it that he 
could make such a statement without a blush ? * I can't help 
it!' she cried impatiently; * I never could preach !' 

And then she flushed with embarrassment to find that Harold 
was looking wonderingly at her ; and hoped she had not been 
thinking aloud all the time. 

* Come here,' she said. 

He advanced timidly to her. 

* Don't look like that,' she cried, so angrily that he treml)led 
all over. * Anyone would, thiiik you were frightened of me. 
Are you frightened of me ?' 

He made no reply ; he only fixed his eyes on the carpet 

* Of all the stupid boys,' she cried — * and I am sure I do all 
I can for you. Don't I ? 

* Yes — auntie,' he stammered. 

* I never punished you before,' she continued, *'and I am 
sure no one can disapprove of the way I did so ; considering 
your obstinate disobedience, I was most lenient Your grand- 
papa would say so, I am' sure. He will not be at all flattered 
to hear what trouble I have' had to induce you to write to him.' 

Harold still was speechless, and ' after a shott pause she 
went on : 

* As I told you at dinner, I have changed my mind about 
telling your uncle. He would be very angry With you ; but I 
think you have been sufficiently punished ; so we will say 
nothing further about it Also, I have decided not to insist 
upon your writing to your great-grandpapa just yet You will 
have to do so some time ; so you can think over it and try to 
make up your mind to be sensible and obedient But there is 
one thing I wish to impress upon you. * You are not to talk 
about Sir Royle to anyone. You need not tell anyone that you 
are his great-grandson ; not even Basil, nor any of your school- 
fellows. Do you understand ?* 

There was no hesitation in the \^ay he looked up and replied 
eagerly : * Yes, auntie. I won't tell anyone.* 

The lady noticed his^ change of manner. She could not 
make him out 

II — 2 
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* One would have thought he would have been quite pleased 
to find he has rich relations,' she thought ; ' instead of that he 
only seems anxious to disown them. What an odd child ! I 
don't believe he's right,' and turning from him, she seated her- 
self upon the sofa, and became absorbed in one of her endless 
novels. 

Half an hour passed. The dinner things had been removed, 
the gas lighted, and Mrs. Hamilton had never raised her eyes 
from her book. Harold was getting very weary of his chair. 

* Alice will be washing the silver and glass in her pantry,' he 
thought. ' I will go and have a nice talk with her.' 

He crossed the room quietly ; but the turning of the handle, 
as he opened the door, attracted his aunt's attention. 

* Where are you going ?' she asked. She was annoyed when 
he told her. * A pretty place for a young gentleman,' she cried, 
' the housemaid's pantry ; so you prefer the servant's society to 
mine. Do you often sit with Alice ?' 

' Yes, auntie,' he replied ; * I am very fond of her.' 

* Very fond of the waitress, indeed ; a refined taste, I must 
say ! No wonder your cousin will persist in calling you by that ob- 
jectionable word. You never see him in the servants' apartments.' 

* May I go, auntie ?' asked Harold timidly, after standing 
wavering at the door for another five minutes ; for the lady was 
again deep in her book. 

* Go — where ? Oh, to Alice ! no ; certainly not Dear \ 
dear ! there is the half hour of eight striking, and Basil not in. 
If his papa comes home and finds him out, he will be so angry. 
What shall I do ? Would you be afraid to go and look for 
him, Harold, and tell him to come back directly ?' 

'No, auntie,' he replied brightly, pleased at the idea of 
doing something for her. 

* Well, be quick then,' she cried. * Put a scarf round your 
neck ; the wind is cold. And Harold !' 

* Yes, auntie !' 

* If you should meet your uncle, don't tell him that Basil is out^ 

* No, auntie.' 

* Always something not to tell, always some fault to hide, 
always some deserved punishment to screen from,' she said to 
herself, as she peeped through the blind, and watched the little 
figure run down the drive. 

* These things are terribly wrong,' said Conscience ; but she 
silenced its voice by replying : 

'What can I do ? his father is so severe.' 
Harold was glad to get out The cool evening air was an 
exquisite treat after his two days' imprisonment His heart was 
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very light, too. He and his aunt were reconciled ; he could 
meet his uncle without a fear ; and the dreadful letter, that had 
caused him so much trouble, was not even to be talked about 
for some months, and he skipped and scampered, and raced 
along in the closing twilight, and could hardly restrain himself 
from shouting * hurrah !' at the top of his voice. By-and-by 
he reached the river, and paused on its bank to look at the 
dark water gliding silently along, like some huge, black, 
treacherous snake, twisting and creeping in the grass. 

* Basil !' he called 

No reply. He walked a little farther. 

' Basil !' he cried again. 

No one appeared to be in sight. He listened for the splash of 
oars, or the sound of voices ; but heard nothing beyond the 
stirring of the foliage and the croaking of serenading frogs. 
Then he ran about a quarter of a mile up the river : then per- 
haps half in the opposite direction. Still no signs of Basil. 

Meantime stars were studding the darkening sky, the pale 
moon was glancing and casting dancing shadows upon the 
rippling river. Harold began to feel a little frightened. He 
had never been out before so late by himself ; and the place 
was so solitary, that a stouter heart than his might have quailed 
He fancied he heard footsteps behind him; and though he 
told himself again and again it was all nonsense, he felt con- 
vinced that dark forms were crouching behind the trees, ready 
to spring upon him as he passed 

Oh ! if the gentle Ethel Thirkstone could have seen that 
trembling little figure trudging manfully beside the glittering 
river ; casting furtive glances around him, starting at the sight 
of his own shadow. One false step, and the treacherous water 
might have sucked him to her bosom ; for no warning voice nor 
saving hand was near: only the protecting eye of a never- 
slumbering Providence ; only the noiseless feet of the white- 
robed angels, who have " charge over thee lest thou dash thy 
foot against a stone ;"* only the silent wings of the ministering 
spirits, who guard the heirs of salvation, kept close between 
him and danger : for they knew his time had not yet come ; 
that many a day's labour awaited him in the Lord's vineyard, t 
before he was called to the rest of the children of Godf 

So he passed on in perfect safety — not knowing why ; little 
heeding the verse he had learned that morning. His eyes were 
not formed to perceive angelic robes and wings. It is only 

* Psalm xcu 1 1, 12. f Matthew xx. 4. 

t Isaiah xxviii. 12. 
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with the eyes of faith that these are visible ; and faith has 
moments of weakness. Many a prayer did he breathe for 
protection as he crept along ; if it had not been for that, and 
the strength given in answer, his trembling limbs would have 
refused to have borne him ; for he was dreadfully frightehed. 

Quite an hour he roamed about, then he made up his mind 
to go home. 

* I hope nothing has happened to Basil,' he thought ; ' but 
there is no use in my staying out any longer.' 

He had some difficulty in finding his way back, but he 
arrived at Sherborne Lodge at last, and knocked at the door. 
Alice opened it 

* Oh, dear Master Harold T she cried, when she saw him. 

* Thank God, it's you ! I've been in such a state about you : 
it's near ten o'clock.^ 

* I can't find Basil,' he whispered dejectedly, as she took off 
his cap and scarf. 

* He's been in this long time, dear; what a shame to send 
you looking for him !' 

' Oh, I am 5e; glad, Alice ; I was afraid he had tumbled into 
the river !' 

* Praise be to the Lord he didn't, love, for there's trouble 
enough without that Come with me to the kitchen : there's 
some hot coffee there. You shall have a cup : you're quite 
cold' 

She led him downstairs by the hand, and got him the coffee. 

* Where's cook ?* he asked, as he drank it 

* Gone out, dear.' 

* You look very grave, Alice ; what's the matter ?* 

* Finish your co^e, love, and sit in that chair by the fire, for 
you are cold, and no wonder, and then I'll tell you.' 

* It has all gone now, Alice,' he cried presentiy, showing her 
the empty cup, and seating himself in the chair indicated. 

* Now, tell me, is anything wrong?* 

* Your uncle's come home, love.' 

* Has he !* exclaimed the boy rising. * Where is he?* 

* Hush, dear ! sit down. He's in the dining-room with 
missis and Master Basil Oh, Master Harold, it's dreadful f 

Harold's heart almost stopped beating. 
'I had forgotten,' he said, with white lips. * There was 
some trouble for uncle. Oh, Alice, what is it 7^ 

* Just what we feared, dear,' she whispered ; * leastways what 
/ feared It's gone. Master Harold — if s dean gone It's 
made itself wings, as you said, and ifs flown. away; higher — ^a 

nght higher — than any eagle could fly.' 
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'The riches,' murmured Harold, in consternation, remember- 
ing his verse. 

* Every penny of it, love. The mines are blown up — 
swallowed up — done ! I don't know what. But there are 
hundreds ruined: and the master amongst the number.' 

* Ruined !' repeated Harold, with awe (it had a dreadful 
sound to him). * Is uncle ruined ?' 

* Yes, love ; if " ruined " means losing the whole of one's 
income, the poor master is certainly ruined.' 

* And auntie ?' he asked, after a long pause. 

'Nearly out of her mind, dear. She's been in hysterics 
three or four times. Master rang for me to attend to her, and 
told me all about it It's awful! How missis will ever do 
without her visiting, and fine clothes, and company, and balls, 
and theatres, and all that, I can't imagine.' 

* Won't she have them now ?' he asked. 

* My ! dear, where are they all to come from ? The master 
hasn't money for them any longer ; and you may be quite sure 
none of her fine friends will give her anything but sympathy, 
which won't pay any kind of a rent, and is just the reason it's 
given so freely. If it cost a shilling a bushel, why, we wouldn't 
be getting an ounce of it in our worst pains. I know what fine 
friends are worth. She'll be seeing no more of her " sirs," and 
" kdies," and " generals," and all the rest of them — see if she 
does ? Mrs. Hamilton of Sherborne Lodge is one person, but 
Mrs. Hamilton of nowhere at all, and a big income of 
"nothing " a year, will be quite another.' 

* Will she have nothing a year ?* asked Harold, in dismay. 
'Not much more, dear.' 

* And Basil ?' he asked presently. 

' Looks as if he'd been knocked down,' replied Alice. ' He 
thought he was a fine»gentleman, made for life, who'd never 
have to soil his hands getting his own living, as he told us this 
morning. There's the bell; dear. I must go.' 

In a few moments she returned. 

' It's for you, love ; your uncle wpints you,' she said. 

' In the dining-room, Alice ?' ^ , 

'Yes, dear.' 

Mrs. Hamilton was lying on the sofa when he entered the room, 
holding her handkerchief to her eyes, and still sobbing audibly. 
Basil was sitting looking moodily before him. Mr. Hamilton 
was seated in the arm-chair, and when Harold advanced to his 
side, he quite started to see how his uncle had altered in the two 
days. He looked so white, so weary, and so sad, that Harold's 
eyes filled with tears, and, putting out his hand, he cried : 
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*0h, dear uncle ! I am so sorry; but perhaps they will come 
back again some day. Don't be too sad, uncle; they may make 
themselves wings to come back.' 

These were the first words of sympathy that had been 
addressed to the unhappy gentleman since his return home. 
His wife seemed to look upon him as though he were to blame 
for the terrible misfortune, and Basil followed her example, so 
far as being anxious to show that he considered himself, 
personally, very badly used. Both were so occupied in think- 
ing how this fearful reverse of fortune would affect them^ that 
they never thought of his disappointment and grief. They 
had no consolation to offer him — only Harold had that 

Mr. Hamilton was much affected. His lips trembled — it 
required an almost painful effort to steady them — and it was 
some seconds before he dare trust himself to speak. Then 
drawing the boy to his knee, he asked : 

*What do you mean, Harold? What may come back 
again ?* 

*The riches, uncle. Haven't they flown away like the 
eagles ?' 

* They have indeed, my boy,' was the bitter answer. 
' Well, perhaps they will fly back again.' 

'No, Harold; they never will. They have flown like the 
eagles — as you say— far above my reach ; far above the reach 
of anyone to send them bacL' 

The little arm was thrown lovingly round his neck. 

*Not above the reach of God, dear uncle,' he whispered. 
* He can send them back, if He likes. Nothing is too hard 
for Him to do ;* and perhaps He will like some day, so don't 
be so very sad.' 

Mrs. Hamilton rose impatiently, and walked once or twice 
up and down the room. She had caught the whispered words, 
and to-night, burning under a sense of wrong done to them all, 
this style of conversation irritated her. Presently she sat down 
again, and exclaimed : 

* Do leave off chattering to that child, Harry, and tell me 
more of this affair. I hate to know only the beginning of 
trouble. Tell me the end of it — ^the very worst ! Tell me alL^ 

* I have told you all,' was the calm reply. 

* Then you have lost everything f 

* I have lost the whole of my income,' he said. 

* You mean that those mines have paid their last dividend ?' 

* I mean we shall never get another penny from them,' he 
replied— *«<fz/<?r.' 

* Genesis xviii. 14; Jeremiah xxxli. 17. 
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* Go on,' she said mechanically. 

* There is nothing more to telL Thank God 1 I have no 
debts, except the few you may have. We have not lived above 
our means; but unfortunately quite up to them; so there is 
nothing saved No, Constance, I am a poor man now : a very 
poor man. From to-day, I shall only have what I make at my 
profession.' 

* What you make V she repeated sarcastically. * Why, you 
don't make a hundred a year.' 

* About two,* he replied; 'certainly not more; and it takes 
nearly all that to pay the rent of the chambers and Sanders's 
salary ; both of which must, of course, be kept up ; but I may 
make considerably over that sum by exerting myself more; 
and you may be quite sure I shall do my best for you and the 
boys now.' 

* Exerting yourself !' she repeated angrily. * I fancy I see 
Henry Hamilton exerting himself. This is the wrong time of 
life to talk of that. You should have thought of it years ago. 
Your father made his thousands in the very chambers where 
you content yourselves with shillings. He left you his name, his 
repute, his connection. What have you done with them ? Lost 
them ! thrown them away! all through your disgraceful indolence.' 

Mr. Hamilton was stroking Harold's head as he listened, an 
expression of intense sadness upon his face. He now looked 
towards Basil, and said bitterly : 

* You hear, my son ; this is all too true.' 

*Yes,' continued the lady, excitedly; *and your talent ! What 
have you done with that ? You had plenty. " Can learn, if 
he likes," said your schoolmaster. " Splendid abilities, but no 
application," said your professor. Why, you were plucked 
twice at college — through what? Nothing in the world but 
your confirmed indolence ! And now, when you might have 
been one of the most successful solicitors of the day, you tell 
me you barely make two hundred a year. And what is the 
cause of that ? The same thing — your dreadful indolence ; 
nothing but indolence. You exert yourself ! You^ indeed !' 

*Do you hear, my son?* said Mr. Hamilton again, as the 
lady paused for want of breath ; * this is all quite true. Oh, 
Basil 1 if I had heeded my father when he talked to me as I 
so often talk to you, things would never have come to this. 
Your mother is quite right I have contented myself with the 
inheritance my father left me. I have been sleeping my life 
away in idleness and pleasure because he toiled before me; and 
now it is all gone. Let not my follies be yours, my boy ; be 
warned in time.' 
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Perhaps the tone of inexpressible grief touched some tender 
chord in the lady's breast ; or perhaps she was getting calm 
again, and feeling ashamed of her outburst of unwifely re- 
proaches, for she said, as well as her tears would let her : 

* There, there, Harry ! it is all past now. Don't say any more 
about it. I am sure I hope Basil will be warned, for he is ten 
times more indolent than ever you were. And you have no 
fortune to give him now. His position will be what he him- 
self makes it But never mind that ; I want to know how we 
really stand, and what you are going to do.' 

* I think I have about three hundred pounds in hand,' replied 
Mr. Hamilton. ' That will be enough to pay what we owe. 
There is the quarter's rent for this house, and for my chambers. 
I don't think there is much due to the tradespeople. What 
about your dressmaker's account ? But it can't be much ; I 
paid her fifty pounds last month.' 

*0h, but I had a new dress home yesterday, and thirty 
guineas will never cover it ; and there is a bonnet and parasol to 
match ; and Harold's ruby velvet suit A great deal of use it 
will be now.' 

* What made you buy Harold a ruby velvet suit ?* he asked, 
in dismay. 

* I had company last night, and I wanted him to look nice. 
How did I know the mine was going to cheat us out of all our 
money ? There will be a big bill at the poulterer's, too, and 
another at the fruiterer's, and another at the gardener's, and a 
very big one at the Mews. I have had so many carriages 
lately.' 

* I am afraid my three hundred pounds will look very small,' 
said the gentleman, sadly ; * and I don't know when I shall get 
another. There are the servants' wages, too ; I will pay them 
to-morrow, and dismiss them.' 

* Dismiss them, Harry ?' 

* Certainly, dear ; if we cannot afford to keep them, what 
else can we do but dismiss them ?' 

' But who will do the work of the house ?* 

* House, Constance ! You forget the rent of this house is 
over two hundred a year. We must leave it I will see the 
landlord to-morrow. We must pay him up to next week, and 
get out as quickly as possible.' 

* Will he let us go, Harry ?' 

* Willingly, when he hears I shall have no money for him 
after next week.' 

* And the furniture ?' 

* We must sell it.' 
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* Yes, Constance j sell it. We cannot afford to warehouse it; 
and even if we could, what would be the use ? We are never 
likely to want it When shall we be able to rent a house like 
this again ?' 

Mrs. Hamilton's lip trembled violently as she asked : 
*What do you intend to do? Where are we going to 
Kve? 

* We must find a small cottage, say about twenty pounds a 
year, and we must sell all the furniture except what will furnish 
it comfortably. There is nothing else that we can do.* 

She gave a scream of horror. Like a panorama passed before 
her, her life as it had been, and as it would be. Her com- 
fortable home, her rich toilettes, her ample table, her festive 
gatherings in her pretty drawing-room, her round of visits, her 
valued acquaintances — all these were to be given up ; not for 
a week, not for a year, but most likely for ever ; and she was 
to drag out a weary existence in a cottage of twenty pounds a 
year. She sobbed violently, despairingly ; and even Basil, who 
had hitherto preserved a moody silence, began to whimper as 
he whined : 

* I shan't like to go to school, if we live in a cottage. What 
will the boys say ?* 

* It will matter very little what they say,' replied his father, 
' for unfortunately you won't be there to hear them. I shall 
have as much as I can do to find you food and shelter, without 
any expensive school-bills, at all events for the present. You 
are nearly twelve years of age, and you have been learning since 
you were six. You know now about as much as a boy of nine 
ought to know ; but that is your own fault. You see what it is 
to neglect opportunities. We never know when they may be 
over.' 

* I won't get my ten shillings then, for my good report,' he 
drawled ; ' and I meant to try, too.' 

* Ah, ten pence will be of consequence to me now, my boy. 
I am glad to hear that you really meant to try, though ; for the 
good resolution need not be thrown away. I don't intend you 
to be quite without education, because I can't afford to send 
you to school. I must turn tutor ; and see what I can do with 
you in the evenings. Your part will be to give me as little 
trouble as possible. Come, Basil, put your handkerchief in 
your pocket I am ashamed of you. Men should face their 
troubles bravely, not weep over them.' 

* And this is not a real trouble !' observed Harold quietly, from 
his uncle's knee. 
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* You don't think so ?' remarked the gentleman. ' What, not 
real trouble to have a pleasant life of comfort suddenly snatched 
from you, and be left to fight with stem cold poverty ?' 

* No, uncle,' hesitated the boy ; ' that is trouble, but not real 
trouble — at least I don't think so.' 

* Then let me hear what you think real trouble, my young 
philosopher.' 

* It is when you stand beside a big, black hole,' replied the 
boy, gently, 'and you see a coffin — ^with someone you love, 
oh, so much, shut fast up inside of it — flowered right to the 
bottom; and then you watch the men throw shovelful after 
shovelful of earth upon it, until you can't see it any more, and 
nothing but an ugly mound is left Then you go home, and 
everything looks empty; and the sun shines, and you wish 
he wouldn't ; and it begins to rain, and you wonder if they 
will be cold ; and night comes, and you feel sure they will 
be frightened You would like to run — oh, so fast ! — to the 
churchyard, and scratch up the soil! and burst open the coffin! 
and take them out ! and carry them home ! . . . You know 
you can't You know you never, never can ! And so you try 
to think of the time when you will see them again in heaven ; 
but it seems such a long way off; so you begin to cry — for 
that is all you can do ! That is real trouble — at least, / 
think so.' 

There was a tear in Mr. Hamilton's eye as the child con- 
cluded He was recalling his own boyish anguish when he 
passed through the scene so faithfully described He was pity- 
ing the little fellow for his early experience of such terrible 
affliction. His hand strayed to the dark, clustering hair, and 
he observed : 

' Harold is right Come, Constance, dry your eyes. Let us 
praise God that only misfortune, and not real trouble^ has come 
nigh us. The world is full of poor people, and they are not 
all unhappy. We need not be miserable, if we are obliged to 
live in a cottage.' 

'Cottages are very nice,' said Harold 'Mrs. Dempster 
lives in a cottage. Mamma and I lived in a cottage, and we 
were never miserable ; we were very happy.' 

* I think you had better send Harold back to his cottage, if 
we are so dreadfully poor,' sobbed Mrs. Hamilton. * Surely we 
need not be burdened with other people's children now !' 

Mr. Hamilton stroked the boy's cheek almost tenderly ; then 
here plied : 

' No, I won't I can't do without Harold I meant to do 
well for him when I was rich ; now that I am poor I will still 
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do my best for him. Harold is my youngest son — is it not so, 
my boy?* 

A look of gratitude was Harold's only reply ; but the words 
sank deep into his heart He never forgot them. 

*Well, I suppose he had better stay with us; though of 
course an extra one to feed and clothe will be a great con- 
sideration. I hope he will think of it, and remember how well 
we did for him when it was in our power, if ever he is in a 
position to repay us,' said Mrs. Hamilton, wiping her eyes. 

She was thinking of Sir Royle Thirkstone. 

* He will never be in a position to repay !' growled Basil. 

* Where will he get it from — a pauper like that ?' 

A warning * hush ' from his mother stopped him ; but his 
father was preoccupied, and had not caught the offending 
word. Harold had, however, and his cheek flushed, not in 
anger this time, but with pain. He was going to be a burden 
now upon his kind uncle. His food and clothes would hence- 
forth be a consideration, as his aunt had just observed. And 
he could do nothing in return. 

* If I were only bigger,' he said dejectedly, thinking aloud, 
'I could do a great deal to help you, uncle.' 

* And what could you do, my little Harold ?* 

* I could go to your chambers with you every day, and do 
all that Sanders does.' 

*Even to "looking at the law," eh ?' said the gentleman, with 
an effort at drollery. * Well, we will see about that when you 
are bigger ; and in the meantime, if you are really anxious to 
help me, 1 dare say you will have plenty of opportunities, 
though you are only a small chap. You have helped me 
abready, my boy, though I don't suppose you are aware of it' 

Harold looked his surprise. 

*You have given me what I wanted sadly — hope, and 
courage, and ' 

* There, Harry,' interrupted Mrs. Hamilton, impatiently; 

* that will do. You always talk such nonsense to that child. 
Go to bed, Harold ; it is two hours after your time.' 

*Are you going to say your prayers to-night?' asked Mr. 
Hamilton, as he bid him good-night 
*0h yes,' was the wondering answer ; * I always do.' 

* Suppose you put in a word for me,' said the gentleman, 
quietly. 

Harold looked perplexed. He did not understand. 

*Ask for a blessing for me — for your aunt, for all of us. 
We want it badly. Ask Him to help us. I don't think we 
shall be able to do without His help now.' 
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Harold brightened He understood well enough then. 

* Oh yes/ he cried * I will ask Him ; and He will help us, 
uncle. He always does when He's asked* Mamma told me 
so ; besides, I've learned the verse where it says it ; so I know 
it's true. Good-night' 

It was a long time before Harold could get to sleep. He 
had a good deal to think about His uncle had said he could, 
be useful, small as he was. He wondered what he could do. 

* I did a great deal of work at Mrs. Dempster's,' he thought 
* I took care of the garden and the fowls when mamma was 
alive ; and after she died, and I had no lessons to do, I used 
to go messages, and often cleaned the windows, and swept the 
yard, and did lots of things to help dear Mrs. Dempster. I 
may be able to do a good deal in uncle's cottage too. I hope 
so ; for it is so kind of him to call me his youngest son, and 
to keep me, and clothe me, now that he is going to be poor. 
Why, I might be really his son — instead of only a little pauper, 
as Basil says.' 



CHAPTER XL 

' And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.' — Luke ix. 62. 

The wind is swaying leafless branches hither and thither, the 
sky is grey and tr6ubled, the air is already a little sharp ; for 
November's reign is nearly over, and the gloom of December 
close at hand. About an hour's run (by train, of course) from 
the great metropolis lies the quiet, snug little village of River- 
stan. Two miles beyond this village, at the end of a green 
lane, surrounded by pasture-lands, almost hidden in towering 
foliage, stands a picturesque cottage. It is known round about 
as ' The Hollies ;' so named, perhaps, in honour of the thick 
holly hedge that screens its long garden from the lane. The 
Hollies can lay claim to no charm beyond that of extreme 
simplicity. It has stucco walls, latticed windows, and rustic 
porch. The rooms are low, small, and six in number — if a 
closet, seven feet long by three broad may be termed the 
sixth. Plenty of ground stretches on all sides, rich in trees, 
shrubs, and plants, growing together in wild confusion. A few 
low outbuildings lie at the back. In one a Shetland pony, 
almost as round as he is long, -contentedly champs his hay ; in 

* John xiv. 13, 14, 
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another stands a small basket-carriage ; while a third is occu- 
pied by a few fowls and ducks. 

It is some years since these same outbuildings were raised, 
for they bear many marks of having seen their best days. 
They are besides sadly out of repair, as is also The Hollies 
itself; while the garden is cultivated here and there in patches, 
and altogether there is an air of neglect about the whole 
place, that tells the painful tale of struggles with a short 
purse. The inside of the cottage, however, is singularly diffe- 
rent It is not only cosy, but luxurious. Carpets, curtains, 
and furniture are costly in quality and perfect in taste. Good 
pictures adorn the walls ; works of art, in porcelain, bronze, 
etc, are to be found here and there, and, in short, from 
the little kitchen to the seven-foot closet, wealth and elegance 
show themselves on all sides. 

To explain how this humble little cottage comes to be rife 
with the possessions of the rich, we must look back twelve 
months. 

* If we must live henceforth in a house of twenty pounds a 
year, let it be far away — far away from here. Somewhere 
where we know nobody, and nobody knows us, I want to hide. 
And let it be where the air is fresh, and the grass green. If 
you bury me in a narrow street I shall go mad P 

Such was Mrs. Hamilton's cry when she saw that her hus- 
band was really right, and that they must leave Sherborne 
Lodge as soon as possible ; and he replied : 

* Certainly, Constance, remembering, of course, that I must 
be at my chambers every day, and therefore cannot reside at 
any very great distance from town. I must attend to my pro- 
fession in earnest now, or we shall very soon be in the work- 
house !' 

Then it chanced that he heard, by some means or other, of 
the cottage at Riverstan ; and visiting it, came to the conclu- 
sion that it was just what he wanted. It had been to let for 
some years ; being too far from the village for the villagers, 
too unpretending for an attractive summer-box ; and therefore 
the rent was very low. A very desolate place it looked, stand- 
ing in its desert of a garden ; but Mr. Hamilton decided upon 
it gladly., 

* It stands in its own ground,' he thought. * We shall have 
no disagreeable neighbours, the rent suits my purse, it is far 
enough from our old home, and the air is fresh enough and 
the grass green enough to please Constance, and I shall be 
able to get to chambers by ten o'clock every morning.' 

So he had the outside made water-tight, the inside prettily 
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decorated, as much furniture as it would hold selected from 
the handsome rooms at Sherborne Lodge, and it became their 
home ; that is to say the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, 
Basil, Harold, Sanders, and Alice. Yes; Sanders and Alice 
were there. Sanders had refused to leave Mr. Hamilton ; so 
Alice had at once declared she would never be able to settle 
in any other family, not if she got twice the wages. 

* ril be the general servant, ma'am,' she had informed her 
mistress ; * for, of course, if there's no money to pay four any 
longer, the only thing is to make the best of one ; and I ask 
nothing better than to be that one, ma'am : for as long as 
Sanders sticks to the master, I'll be proud to stick to the 
missis.' 

In the evening of the same day she explained her views 
more fully to Harold. 

* You see, dear,' she said, * my Sanders isn't bright. He's a 
dear good lad, and I love him as well as if he was the highest 
lord in the land ; but he's not bright I mean by that, dear, 
he's got no push in him, like. He ain't good at catching first 
at this, and then at that, and then at the other. Why, he 
couldn't do it noways. You leave him at the work he's done 
ever since he was a lad, and no one can beat him : but take 
him from that, take him from those chambers, and from looking 
at that law, and he wouldn't be worth twopence a week of any- 
body's money. No, Sanders isn't bright. He must stick to his 
old work ; and as master can't afford to give him but a fourth 
of the wages he did, why, we must put our marriage off — that's 
all. I'm sorry to say that the poor lad has got a bit in debt 
with his old mother's funeral, and one thing and another.' 

Alice gave a little sigh as she said this. Harold noticed it> 
and asked : 

* Are you very sorry you're not going to be married just yet, 
Alice ?' 

* Well, dear,' she replied, ' I won't say but what it's a bit of 
a disappointment like. But, you see, there's no use at all in 
marrying a fellow till he can keep you. Love's all very well in 
its way, but it makes uncommon bad soup ; and it won't pay 
the rent !' 

Harold did not quite understand. 

* You make soup of meat, and vegetables, and all kinds of 
things,' he said 

* Yes, dear, and all those kind of things cost money ; and 
when there's no money to get them, the soup's very poor.* 

* I don't like poor soup,' he said. 

* No more do I, dear, nor Sanders neither ; though, to be 
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sure, he'd drink it willing with me : but if the lad can't take 
me to be something more than a big worry to him, why, he 
shan't have me at dL No, no. Master Harold, we'll wait till 
we can get the meat, and vegetables, and all kinds of things, 
handy ; and in the meantime he'll stay with master, and I'll 
stay with missis, and you, dear.' 

* I am very glad, Alice ; I should be so sorry if you went 
away.' 

* No fear, love ; I'll not leave you. And we'll have fine 
times at this cottage — see if we don't. Sanders is to live 
there too.' 

* Sanders is to live with us ?' cried Harold. 

*Yes, dear; between me and you, master's only going to 
give him a trifle till such times as affairs look up : just a shilling 
or two, that's all : so he won't be able to keep on his lodgings. 
He's to give them up — and there's a bit of a closet he's to have 
in the cottage master's took ; and he'll go every morning to 
town to them chambers; and help me a bit in the evenings 
with my work; and we'll be all happy together.' 

* Did uncle say so ?' asked Harold. 

*Yes, love. Of course, he offered to pay us up and let us 
go — for he wouldn't rob a body of a halfpenny, master wouldn't; 
but Sanders fairly cried at the thought of leaving him (he is so 
tender-hearted, is that Sanders), so it was all settled just as I've 
told you — and we're both contented enough.' 

Perhaps AUce and Sanders were the only two who were 
thoroughly contented in the cosy cottage at Riverstan. 

Alice had plenty of work — cooking, washing, and cleaning — 
far more than she had been accustomed to ; but she had also 
the pleasure of looking forward through each day to Sanders's 
return about six o'clock, of making his tea, and spending a 
pleasant evening with him in her comfortable little kitchen. 

As for Sanders, he proved a most useful addition to the 
household He was ready to put his hand to anything, no 
matter what ; and he worked wonders in the garden. He was 
quite happy ; happier perhaps than he had ever been before ; 
and his bright smile seemed to throw rays of sunshine around 
him that were sadly wanted. For The Hollies lay under heavy 
clouds of discontent and anxiety that made smiles very rare. Poor 
Mrs. Hamilton ! She was too miserable to do anything but 
He on the sofa, fretting over all she had lost, and indulging in 
gloomy anticipations for the future. 

The housekeeping was all left to Alice. Mrs. Hamilton had 
shuddered at the idea of going into the village to lay out 
shillings, much to her husband's relief It was such a satisfac- 

12 
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tion to be able to place whatever sum he felt justified to expend 
in domestic arrangements in the hands of one who he knew 
would lay it out well, and make no remarks about it ; for the 
sum was never too large, and often very small And so Mrs. 
Hamilton had no position to fill, no occupation of any kind to 
perforuL No wonder she was miserable. Novels had but 
little interest for her now; her needle she knew not how to use. 
She made great work about having everything about her 
scrupulously clean ; but she never helped to do it She would 
insist upon the boys having their baths as usual, morning and 
evening. This was terrible work for poor Alice. There was 
no nice bath-room, with hot and cold taps at the cottage. All 
the water had to be drawn from the well at the end of the 
garden, and boiled in the small kettle upon the little kitchen 
fire. 

* Is it really necessary to scrub lads of twelve and ten years 
of age so tremendously ?* Mr. Hamilton had once ventured to 
remark. * I always thought your ideas of juvenile cleanliness 
rather exaggerated At Sherborne Lodge, of course, it was a 
matter of no importance ; but here, where these dreadful 
bathings entail such an amount of labour, surely they might 
manage with something less.' 

A torrent of tears, a tirade of complaints, were the lady's 
only reply. 

Mr. Hamilton was silenced. He never aUuded to the subject 
again ; and good-natured Sanders became a veritable drawer of 
water for the space of one hour every evening, filling every 
available pot and vessel, that the bathing might go on as plea- 
santly as possible. 

Mrs. Hamilton might have done much more for the boys,, 
beyond seeing that they were so unmercifully rubbed and 
scrubbed She spoke German and French fluently ; she was 
a good English scholar, and had studied Latin and even Greek ; 
while, for accomplishments, she possessed a fine voice, handled 
both piano and harp fairly, and her pencil well. She had 
neither piano nor harp at The Hollies, but she had plenty of 
books. Her husband had more than once suggested that she 
should devote so many hours a day to the boys' instruction ; 
also that she should take them walks, long country walks that 
would do them all good She wondered he could think of 
such a thing, when he knew she never could teach, and dis- 
liked it ; whUe as for walking, she disliked that too. He knew 
she did She wished he would suggest something practicable, 
or nothing at alL 

Accordingly he suggested nothing at all, and Harold and 
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Basil were left to saunter about as they pleased all day long ; 
the former managing to busy himself first with one thing and 
then with another, and the latter in endless mischief. 

Early in the evening Mr. Hamilton came home from town. 
Dinner followed — never a pleasant meal. There was only one 
joint — a very small one — and no fish ; or if there happened to 
be fish, there was no soup ; no game, no entries, no dessert, 
and no wine. The invariable absence of such luxuries was 
always a cause of sighs and complaints, often of tears, from Mrs. 
Hamilton ; and of black looks and muttered grumblings from 
Basil 

Dinner over, Mr. Hamilton would indulge in half an hour's 
smoke in the garden, and then he would call the boys to their 
lessons. Another painful ordeal. The Hollies only possessed 
the one little sitting-room, hence Mrs. Hamilton was always 
present This was unfortunate. Her husband was always 
tired with the business and anxieties of the day, and in any- 
thing but a happy frame of mind to cope with an idle, trouble- 
some boy like Basil — whose tasks were never prepared, and 
whose attention it was almost impossible to gain. 

There had been several unpleasant scenes in that little 
sitting-room. Talking was thrown away upon Basil, so was all 
punishment except the cane. His father used it once or twice. 
Basil roared, and his mother had a fit of hysterics. Upon one 
occasion the attack was so severe that the cane was laid aside 
for ever, and Basil was allowed to learn, or not learn, just as he 
chose. Harold was tractable enough. There was some plea- 
sure in teaching him, but Mrs. Hamilton was quick to notice if 
more attention were paid to his studies than to her son's. Any 
little explanation his uncle might feel disposed to give, was 
sure to be cut short with an impatient : 

* There, Harry, how you worry with that boy ! He has said 
his lesson ; that is quite enough. Go away, Harold : your 
uncle is tired,' etc. 

So it happened that Harold was learning very little in spite 
of his diligence. This was a trouble to him. Mamma had 
always made his lessons such an important part of the day's 
duties, and so imbued him with the idea that gentlemen must 
be clever, that his many wasted hours, and the consciousness. 
of how little he was gaining in knowledge from week to week„ 
kept him in a constant state of dissatisfaction. But he had a 
greater trouble stilL He and Basil were obliged to share the 
one bedroom now. Alas for his daily communion with his. 
Maker, and his quiet meditation with his little green book ! He 
was not obliged to notice the jeering laugh and taunt; but when 
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rough hands pulled him off his knees, and an angry voice de- 
clared * He would have none of that nonsense/ he was puzzled 
indeed. A boy of less determination and decision of character 
would perhaps have given up the attempt in despair, and fallen 
gradually into the evil ways of his companion. But Harold 
was made of different stufE 

What ! leave off serving his Creator ! neglect to thank Him 
for His mercies ! refrain from asking His blessing ! cease seek- 
ing His guidance ! risk not joining his mother in the Home of 
the faithful Soldier of the Cross, by ceasing to be a Soldier of 
the Cross ! 

No such terrible ideas entered the boy's head Every night 
he knelt regularly beside his bed. Every night he was pulled 
rudely up. 

* Basil will soon tire of this,' he thought, * and will let me 
have my way. In the meantime I will wait until he is asleep, 
and then get up and say my prayers.' 

But he soon found that this would not do. It was hard 
work keeping awake ; and when at last assured by his cousin's 
light breathing that he might venture to creep out of bed in the 
moonlight, he was conscious of being in no condition to address 
the great Spirit who had made and redeemed him. His eyes 
were invariably heavy with sleep, and his senses confused. 
That plan would not do. He resolved therefore to reason with 
Basil 

*Why won't you let me say my prayers?' he asked one 
night, when he had been pulled as usual from his knees. ' You 
know it is right to pray.' 

* Just tell me what you mean by " praying," ' asked Basil. 

* You know, as well as I do. " Praying " is speaking to 
God.' 

* And who is God ?* 

Harold looked astonished * God,' he replied, * is the great, 
wonderful Spirit, who made all things ; who knows, sees, and 
hears all things ; so you had better mind what you are saying.' 

' Just so,' replied Basil, complacently. * Now, do you think 
that this great Spirit cares one bit whether a little, worthless 
fellow like you speaks to Him or not ?' 

* In the first place, Basil, I am not worthless !' 
Basil burst into a loud laugh. 

* Wait a bit,' said Harold, quietly — * I have not finished 1 
was going to say — my body may be as worthless as you choose 
to call it; but my body is not / My body is not Harold 
Thirkstone ; any more than yours is Basil Hamilton \ or else 
where shall we both be when our bodies have been dust fifty 
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years ! We have both souls — we are souls — that have to live 
for ever — somewhere. Do you call that being worthless ?* 

Basil made no reply : he had grown serious again. After a 
pause Harold continued : 

* As to whether God cares whether we speak to Him or not, 
we have nothing to do with that We have been told we are 
to speak to Him — and we ought to obey. But God does care. 
My mother taught me to speak to Him, almost before I could 
speak to her. Why, as soon as I was able to know anything — 
I knew that j'^/^^^/r^ lived in the bright, blue sky, who loved me, 
and wanted me to be good. Of course, God cares. He loves 
to hear us pray to Him. He is grieved when we forget Him.' 

* You talk very grandly,' said Basil with a sneer. * Where 
did you learn all that ?' 

* From my mother ; and she learned it from the Bible. It's 
all there — for those who take the trouble to look.' 

There was another pause — then Harold said : 

* Will you let me say my prayers, Basil ?' 

* No, I won't.' 

* Why not?' 

* Because it is all nonsense ; and I hate nonsense.' 

* Nonsense, Basil,' he repeated. ' How can it be nonsense ? 
How can asking pardon for sin, asking for strength and grace, 
asking for daily bread, asking for everything we want — be 
nonsense 1 Why, apart from it being right, it's the most sensible 
thing we can do.' 

* Is it indeed !' replied Basil, contemptuously. * Pray what 
is sensible — in asking for things you know beforehand you 
won't get y 

* I never do ask for things I know beforehand I shall not get,' 
replied Harold. * Things I know beforehand I shall not get, are 
pretty certain to be ridiculous, and not suitable for me. God 
would never grant such prayers. But He will grant what- 
ever is perfectly good for us, in every way.' 

* I don't believe it,' said Basil, decidedly. 

* Perhaps you never tried,' cried Harold, eagerly. 

* Yes, I did,' he replied, * and I found it, as I tell you, all 
nonsense ; and it is nonsense.' 

* You could not have tried right,' said Harold, gravely. 

* Yes,' he cried, * I did. I had been watching you, and 
wondering whether it was your " praying " that made everything 
go so smoothly for you. You certainly get on much better 
than I do ; so I thought I would try the " praying " myself I 
did — for three days — and I noticed particularly that things 
went worse than ever those three days. The last day was the 
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one the governor whacked me, and mamma went into 
hysterics.' 

* But/ said Harold, * you hadn't learned one of your lessons 
that day; and were very rude to uncle.' 

* What has that to do with it ?' he asked 

* Oh dear me, why everything. All the praying in the world 
won't save you from punishment you deserve ; if you pray to 
God, you must try hard to please Him too, or it will be of no 
use at alL' 

* Just so,' said Basil, * it is of no use at all.' 

* Oh, dear,' cried Harold, in great distress. * I wish you had 
seen my mother, and talked to her. I don't know how to tell 
you ; but you are all wrong, Basil, you are indeed. I am so 
sorry you began to pray, and then left off. You should have 
gone on always. Have you never heard the verse, " No man 
having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of God " ? I learned it this morning. It is dread- 
ful I believe when you prayed that night or two, you put your 
hand to the plough, God's plough ; when you left off, you looked 
hack : if so, you are not fit for the kingdom of God. Oh, Basil, 
think how awful ! There are only two kingdoms. The king- 
dom of God, and the kingdom of Satan. If we are not fit for 
one, we are fit for the other.' 

' Are you going to hold your tongue?' exclaimed Basil, angrily. 
* I tell you again it is all nonsense. God lives in heaven ; 
and He does not trouble Himself one bit about what we do 
here. As to your talk about "kingdoms," there is no sense 
in it.' 

' There is sense in it,' cried Harold, excitedly. ' That verse 
about the " kingdom of God " is in the Bible, and Alice told 
me what it meant. Indeed, Basil, you are making a mistake ; 
if you should die now, how terrible it would be 1 Oh, I hope 
God will take care of you, and keep you safely alive until you 
find out how wrong you are.' 

* Oh, look here,' cried Basil \ * I'm not going to have you talk- 
ing like that You'd drive a fellow out of his senses with fear, 
going on in that style. I've listened to you long enough — a 
great deal too long. Never you talk such nonsense to me again.' 

* Will you let me say my prayers ?' said Harold once more. 

* No, I won't Hold your tongue, and get into bed' 
Harold obeyed, and lay as usual repeating to himself pieces of 

poetry, the Multiplication Table, hymns, chronology of English 
monarchs — anything he could think of to keep himself awake, 
until a snore from Basil should announce that he might creep 
out of bed in safety and pray as he chose. It was nearly eleven 
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o'clock before he could do so to-night, Basil was very restless. 
He tossed from side to side ; and when he did fall asleep his 
dreams were troubled ; and two or three times he awoke with a 
start, to sit up and look around him in terror, and then nestle 
close to his cousin, sleeping quietly by his side. When morning 
broke, and the light of heaven streamed through the window, 
he laughed at his fears. 

* Nonsense,' he repeated triumphantly to himself. * I knew 
it was nonsense / and he made up his mind more firmly than 
ever that he would go on as he always had done. He had got 
on for nearly thirteen years very well indeed without troubling 
himself about heaven, or death, or an)rthing of the kind ; and 
he would go on to the end in the same way. He would neither 
pray himself, nor would he let Harold pray. It would be fun 
to prove to that young gentleman that he could get on just as 
well without prayer as with it So he kept a vigilant eye upon 
him ; and at the end of a fortnight observed with triumph : 

* Now confess, Harold, that praying is nonsense. You have 
managed every bit as well without it' 

* What do you mean ?' asked Harold, in astonishment 

* Why, here a whole fortnight has passed and you have not 
prayed once P 

* Indeed I have. I have said my prayers regularly every 
morning and evening.* 

* Where ?' cried Basil, furiously. 

* In Alice's room.' 

* I'll put a stop to it !' 

*You can't, Basil. There is a bolt to her door. I lock 
mjrself in.' 

* I'll smash it !' 

* You dare not, Basil Alice would tell my uncle, and he 
would be very angry.' 

Basil made no reply. He bit his lip in anger. He was 
more determined than ever to put a stop to this * praying.' 
He was not to be baffled. He watched his opportunity and 
removed the bolt 

That evening, when Harold stole as usual from the sitting- 
room to make his simple petition in the darkness upstairs, 
Basil followed him. 

* I mean to have my way,' he said. * You can lock yourself 
in no more. The bolt is at the bottom of the well, and I am 
here to knock you over if you attempt to go on your knees. 
Well, why don't you go and tell papa ? You know he would 
be dreadfully angry with me.' 

*Yes,' replied Harold, *I am sure he would; but I shall 
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not tell him. It would only upset the house, perhaps make 
auntie cry, and do no good But why are you so unkind, 
Basil ? You know it is right to pray. Why are you so deter- 
mined to prevent me doing what is right ?' 

* Because I want to prove to you something that I know is 
quite true.' 

* And what is that ?' 

* That we can get through the world quite well without any 
prayers at all' 

'Perhaps you are right,' replied Harold, after a thoughtful pause. 

* Of course I am,' he cried triumphantly. ' I am very glad 
you see it' 

*Yes,' said Harold, seriously. *I dare say you are right 
We might get through this world very well indeed without 
praying ; but I think it would be a very great risk whether we 
ever got to the next or not — I mean to Heaven — don't you P' 

* I care nothing about that,' was the angry reply ; * you've 
always got some nonsensical notion or other different to other 
people. Papa doesn't pray, mamma doesn't pray, I don't pray, 
and you shan't pray. I won't let you !' 

* Uncle does pray, Basil ; I have seen him.' 

* You mean at church. That goes for nothing. Everybody 
prays there — if joining in the responses is praying. No one 
could sit the whole service, and never say a single word. It's 
odd, too ! when we were rich, and mamma had her fine dresses 
and bonnets, she went to church regularly, and papa never did. 
Now we are poor, papa goes every Sunday, and mamma won't' 

* I wasn't thinking of church when I said uncle prayed,' 
replied Harold. * He prays at other times — when he is alone 
I know he does.' 

' You know nothing of the kind' 

* But I do, Basil.' 
'How?* 

* Because he told me so.' 

If Harold had declared his uncle had told him he was a 
thief, Basil could not have exclaimed more indignantly : 

* He didn't !' 

* But he did^ was the firm reply. * If you will listen 111 tell 
you all about it' 

* Go ahead,' said Basil, moodily. 

*It was the night before we left Sherborne Lodge. The 
sale was to be next day. All the carpets were up, the furni- 
ture was all ticketed in lots, and the house looked dreadfiiUy 
gloomy and miserable. The servants had all gone except 
Alice, and she was talking to Sanders in the kitchen. Auntie 
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was in her room, crying ; you were with her, and I was all 
alone. So I went to look for uncle; for he had been so 
terribly white all day, I was afraid he might be ill The door 
of the library was locked. I stood wondering if he had fainted 
inside ; and I tried to peep through the keyhole ; but I could 
see nothing ; for the gas was not lighted, and all was dark.' 

* I don't see that this is at all to the point,' cried Basil, im- 
patiently. * That was a dreadful time ; I don't want to hear 
anything about it. You said papa told you he prayed. Thafs 
all I want to know.' 

* I'm coming to that now,' said Harold ; * I must tell you all, 
or you won't understand properly.' 

* Go on, then,' said Basil, ' and be quick.' 

* Well, I suppose I must have made a little noise with the 
handle of the door, for just then uncle asked who was there. 
When I said ' Harold,' I heard him cross the room and turn 
the key; and then he took my hand, and led me to his chair, 
and sat down with me on his knee. The moon was streaming 
through the window, and falling on the bare boards, and all 
the tickets — lot six, or eight, or some number or other — ^were 
staring at me on all sides, as though they would be looked at 
I didn't like them. They made me shudder ; so I turned to 
uncle, and looked right in his face. There was no "lot" 
written there ; but there was something that was more dreadful, 
something that made me cry. He was whiter than ever, and oh, 
his eyes ! They looked so sad that I threw my arms round 
his neck and cried, " Oh, uncle !" I could say no more. I 
didn't know what to say. He didn't speak for some time. 
When he did, he said : " I have been trying your plan, Harold. 
I have been praying,^^ ' 

* He didn'ty Basil cried. 

*Yes, he did,' said Harold; *and I said : " Then I am sure 
you feel better. / always do after praying." He gave such a 
sigh, and said : " I think it has saved me from going mad. But 
I don't know that I feel better. I am afraid God won't hear 
me. I have been away from Him so long — nearly thirty years ; 
perhaps it will take thirty years to get back again." I knew it 
wouldn't, so I ' 

* How did you know it wouldn't ?' interrupted Basil. * You 
know such a lot, you do !' 

*I knew ihaf, at all events,' cried Harold ; ' because, just as 
it happened, I had learned a verse that morning that told me 
all about it ; and I said it to uncle then to show him that it 
didn't take two seconds for anyone to get to God — much less 
thirty years.' 
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'And pray what was this wonderful verse?' asked BasD, 
with a sneer. 

He thought a moment, and then replied : 

* ^ It shall come to pass that before they call I will answer ; 
and while they are yet speaking I will hear."* I think that is 
it ; but it is a long time since I looked at it' 

^ Is that in the Bible P' asked Basil 

* Of course it is. Ill find it for you, if you like.' 

* Not I — I don't want to see it I'm not so mad on verses 
as you are. Go on — what did papa say then ?* 

* He made me say it twice over ; and then he sighed again, 
and said : " T/iaf is full of comfort, at all events ; rather 
different to the one I read just now." I didn't know what he 
meant, so I said nothing ; and in a little while he spoke again. 
" Harold," he said, and his voice was very solemn, " I opened 
a Bible this evening (I don't know why) for the first time for 
years and years; and what do you think my eyes fell upon 
first thing ?" I was afraid it was something dreadful ; for his 
tone was so grave, so I just whispered : " I don't know." He 
said : " This was what I read, and I have been thinking over 
it ever since — *Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
thee.' "t I thought it sounded very awful ; and he looked so 
pale and tired and sad that I felt quite frightened, I just said : 
" What does it mean, uncle ?" ' 

* And what did he tell you ?' asked Basil. 

* He said a great deal ; I can't remember the exact words. 

I will tell you as nearly as I can. He said : " I think it * 
means that prosperity, and happiness, and rest were not good 
for me. I have had them years, and done no good with them. 
I think it means that I am to come back to a service I de- 
serted years ago ; and that God means to draw me back, by 
one way or another." ' 

* I don't understand that,' cried Basil. 

* Neither did I,' said Harold. * It is wondering so much | 
what it could mean that has made me remember it' i 

* Didn't you ask him ?' 

* Yes ; at least I said : " What service did you desert, 
uncle ?" but he didn't say. He began to ask me a great deal 
about my mother ; and when I had told him all he wanted to 
know, he sighed again and said : " I had a dear mother like 
yours, Harold. She taught me to pray. She taught me to 
trust and serve God. She taught me that my home was 
heaven, and the world only a * stopping-place.' I lost her 
when I was twelve years of age ; and how long do you think I 

* Isaiah Ixv. 24. t John v* 14. 
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remembered all she had told me?" I couldn't guess, of 
course ; so he said, " Not quite ten months ;" and he added, 
oh, so earnestly : " Harold, you must try with all your might 
to remember what yours taught you all your life." I said 
nothing ; but I made up my mind that I would Now, what 
do you think of that ?' 

* What do I think !* cried Basil, furiously — * why, that you 
would bewitch us all with your ridiculous ways, if you could. 
I suppose that is the reason papa drags us two miles to church 
Sunday after Sunday. Bother take you ! He never dreamt 
of such a thing before he got talking with you. He is mad ! 
Trouble has sent him mad, I suppose. If he finds any com- 
fort in praying let him pray on. My mother and I are sensible 
still, thank God I' 

'I don't see what there is to thank God for,* observed 
Harold. 

* Don't you, indeed !' said Basil ; and as Harold began to 
speak again, he exclaimed : * There, that will do. I've heard 
enough rubbish. You may as well go downstairs at once ; for 
you shall do no praying to-night' 

So Harold returned to the sitting-room to sit and think 
what he should do. A word to his uncle, and all would have 
been put right But that would have made an enemy of Basil 
and have annoyed his aunt He was particularly anxious to 
avoid doing that He was sorry for his poor aunt She 
seemed to be so truly miserable His heart was touched by 
her many tears and sobs; and he was beginning to long to 
see her look happier. It was wonderful how he watched her, 
and followed her about, ready to anticipate any wish, and 
charmed to render her any little service. To have made com- 
plaints about Basil would have added to her distress ; he would 
not do that on any account As for Basil himself — he was 
inexpressibly shocked by what had passed between them, and 
very much distressed. To him, carefully, and seriously trained 
as he had been, the idea of anyone living in such open rebel- 
lion against the great God who had made heaven and earth, 
seemed very terrible. He could not forget it. He brooded 
over it 

'Basil might die any minute,' he kept saying to himself. 
* He might fall, or choke, or be run over, or drowned, or be 
killed in fifty ways any moment ; and where would he go ? It 
is awful not to be fit for the kingdom of God, because there 
are only two kingdoms ; and if we are not fit for one, why, the 
risk of going to the other must be very great' 

He began to hope earnestly and eagerly that Basil would 
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keep well and safe. No one guessed the reason, but everyone 
thought it very odd that he looked so anxious the week Basil 
was in bed with a slight attack of bronchitis, and seemed so 
wonderfully relieved when he was again downstairs and better. 
No one knew either why he was always near to warn his cousin 
from climbing a lofty tree, skating on a deep pond, leaning 
through an open window, etc, and after he had once heard his 
aunt angrily bid her son * change his wet boots, or he would 
get his death of cold,' his eyes travelled to those same boots 
twenty times a day, lest they should be again wet, and the 
* death of cold ' follow. 

Meanwhile, was he himself to go prayerless to bed, and 
leave his room prayerless in the morning ? Basil kept a strict 
watch over him. He had never been so determined about 
anything in his life as he was that Harold should not pray. 
What was to be done ? This question occupied much time 
and thought ; but it was at last settled He found a taber- 
nacle where he could hold what converse he pleased with his 
Creator undisturbed It was no other than the little stable. 
Mr. Hamilton had purchased the pony and basket-carriage 
soon after their arrival at The Hollies, partly as a plaything for 
the boys, partly because he found the distance to the station 
rather great. They had both learned to harness and drive 
Sheltie ; and taking Mr. Hamilton to the train in the morning, 
and going to meet him in the evening, was an important part 
of every day*s work. Harold and Sheltie were great friends. 
Basil did the driving, unfortunately for the pony; for his 
only idea of that art seemed to be an endless use of the 
whip. 

On Harold devolved the offices of feeding, harnessing, caress- 
ing, etc, and very highly Sheltie appeared to appreciate them. 
There was a bolt to Sheltie^s stable, inside as well as out 
Harold could lock himself in. The snow might fall heavily, 
or the rain patter on the roof, but he could sit on a bundle of 
hay under the little window, and find light enough to learn his 
verse, and thus keep his precious * new year's promise.' Or he 
could kneel in the dark corner on a wisp of straw, and pour 
out his humble ])Ctitions to Him who had once stooped to 
make a stable His dwelling-place, and a manger His cradle. 
He wanted no light for that, only the light of the children of 
(lod : and that had been graciously given him. 

And who would doubt that every word murmured low on 
that wisp of straw, while Sheltie pawed the ground and neighed 
impatiently for the carrot he knew would soon be his, reached 
the ear of the King of kings, as easily and eJfectually as the 
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chanted praise and anthem's ring swelling daily through the 
sculptured arch of many an earthly temple. 

*. .-. When thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee' 
(John L 48). 



CHAPTER XII. 

'Little children, let no man deceive you : he that doeth righteousness is 

righteous.' — i John iii. 7. 

The wind whistles mournfully through the leafless trees, the 
clock sings its monotonous tick, tick, tick, and Alice's needle . 
goes slowly in and out as she sits before the fire in the cosy 
kitchen. There is a sad look upon her face that shows her 
thoughts are far away from the stocking upon her hand ; and 
when her needleful of wool is exhausted, instead of getting a 
fresh supply, she allows her work to lie neglected in her lap ; 
and gazes idly into the flames. A minute later her lips quiver 
and a bright tear trickles down her cheek. 

* Why, Alice!' 

The tone is one of genuine consternation. Harold has 
come softly in from the garden, and advanced unperceived to 
her chair. He is a good two inches taller than when we saw 
him last, and his expression (generally) is brighter and more 
hopeful. The timic^ dissatisfied, sad look has quite gone, but 
in other respects he has not much altered. He is peering now 
into Alice's eyes, and seeing that they are really wet, he throws 
his arms round her neck and says ; 

* Crying, Alice ! What's the matter ?' 

* Nothing, dear,' she replies; *that is to say, nothing of 
much consequence. I've been thinking a bit — ^that's alL Why, 
how cold your hands are ! Sit down and warm them.' 

He takes the footstool she pushes towards him, and sitting 
down, spreads out his hands before the bars, saying : 

* I have been out all the afternoon, and it is getting really 
cold now.' 

* What have you been doing, dear ?' 

* Making the garden neat Auntie was complaining dread- 
fully yesterday about its being so untidy. You know, there are 
no bright evenings now for Sanders to work in it, as he has 
done all the summer.' 

Alice heaves a little sigh, then she rouses herself and says, 
cheerfully : 
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* So youVe been turning gardener, have you ? And what did 
you find to do ?' 

* IVe swept all the dead leaves from the lawn and walks/ he 
replied ; * and taken them in the wheelbarrow to the hole 
Sanders dug for them by the big oak. It's nearly full ; you 
can't think how many there were ; nor how nice the garden 
looks without them. If Sanders can find time to rake the 
beds, and trim the walks a little, we shall be quite tidy again.' 
Alice heaved another sigh, as she answered : 

* I'm afraid Sanders won't be able to do it, dear, for many a 
long day.' 

* Why,' he cried anxiously, * is an)rthing wrong ? Is he ill T 

* No, love — thank God, no ! He's well enough, bless hinL 
But there is something wrong, Master Harold' (here Alice 
lowered her voice) ; * between you and me, everything s wrong.' 

Harold's face became clouded with distress. 

* Uncle has looked very sad lately,' he said. * I have thought 
him sad ever since we left Sherborne Lodge ; but these last 
three weeks he has been dreadfully sad. I guessed something 
was wrong. What is it, Alice ?' 

* Well, dear, it mustn't be spoken of ; for all I know, I get 
firom Sanders, and he wouldn't -like the master to think he 
chatted about private things. But I know you're a sensible 
little gentleman, Master Harold, who can be well trusted to 
hold your tongue, so I'll tell you what's wrong. It will do me 
good to let it out to some one. The master's just at his wits' 
end for money, dear. WeVe been living all this time on the 
money the furniture of Sherborne Lodge brought at the sale ; 
and we've not been near as careful of it as we should, and the 
consequence is it's nearly all done, and the dear master's 
getting very, very anxious.' 

Harold turned a shade paler as he asked : 
' What will be the end of it, Alice ?' 

* I don't know, love. I daren't think. And the missis so 
helpless, too ; and you and Master Basil such bits of lads ; and 
so much wanted — rent, taxes, fire, food, and clothes ; not to 
speak of all the fine things the mistress is always crying out for. 
If it hadn't been for her, the money would have lasted months 
longer. What will be the end of it, I don't know ; but this is 
the beginning of it — and a bad beginning it is for me, at all 
events. Sanders must leave us.' 

* Sanders must leave us !' repeated Harold, in dismay. 

* Why ?' 

* Because, dear, there's no money to be paying his fare in 
and out of the city. Master told him so last week ; sa)rs he, 
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"Sanders, old fellow, I haven't money for your wages, much 
less for your ticket to town twice a day. You're a good lad, 
Sanders, but you had better leave me, and look out for a master 
who can pay you what you're worth." Those are just his very 
words.' 

* And what did Sanders say ?' asked Harold. 

* What should he say ?' replied Alice ; * but that he couldn't 
and he wouldn't serve another master for all the money in the 
world He was right to say couldrCt^ dear; for, as I've told you 
before, Sanders would be of no more use in anyone else's 
chambers than a newborn babe ; and he was right to say 
wrnddrCt^ for, as I said to him, master paid you right handsome 
when he had it, and if you desert him now, just when he wants 
you most, why, you're not the lad I took you for. Says 
Sanders, " I never will," and he won't. Master Harold.' 

*But I thought you said he was going to leave us,' said 
Harold. 

* Yes, love ; so he is. He is going to leave us^ but not the 
master. He's going to live altogether at those horrible 
chambers. He'll have some kind of a bed there ; and he'll 
get his meals as best he can. He'll do without wages, except 
the few shillings he'll want for his meat; and he says he'll have 
the whole evening for his copying with no one to interrupt him, 
and that it will be much better.' 

*What do uncle and he do at those old chambers every 
day ?* asked Harold. 

* Lor', love ! that's just what I want to know. Master never 
did much there ; but since he left Sherborne Lodge, why, he's 
done next to nothing at alL He used to make the rent of 
them, anyhow ; but he doesn't do that now — nor near it He 
might have been as great a lawyer as his father was, if he'd 
exerted himself earlier ; but too many idle years have slipped 
by. Here he's working himself into a bag of bones to get back 
all the grand connection and business of twenty years ago, but 
he never will — never. I don't say so to Sanders, for fear of 
damping his spirits, like ; but it's my honest belief that they 
couldn't do better with those aggravating chambers than shut 
them up, and put "To Let" on the windows.' 

* Dear, dear !' said Harold, * that sounds very dreadful But, 
Alice, wasn't the furniture at Sherborne Lodge very handsome ? 
Didn't it bring a heap of money at the sale ?' 

* Pretty well, I should say, dear, though I couldn't be sure to 
a hundred pounds ; but I do know, for Sanders told me, that 
the master was just thunderstruck to find what awful bills there 
were to pay everywhere. You see, when ladies have nothing to 
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do but drive round in their carriage and order all they want, 
without ever thinking of anything so low as seeing it weighed 
and asking the price, why, of course, the money does mount up 
extraordinary. And the master's that honourable he wouldn't 
have pressed anyone to take a farthing less than was their due 
for the world. The consequence was, there was precious little 
money left, and now it's nearly all gone !' 

* And what shall we do when it is all gone ?' asked Harold. 

* Hush, dear ! I wouldn't have the missis or Master Basil 
hear you for anything ; if he gets to know, she will ; and then 
there will be a scene. My ! the tears that would be shed, 
would make the house that damp we'd all catch our death of 
cold. What shall we do ? Why, I don't know, and Sanders 
don't know, and the master don't know ! Thafs what's making 
him look so dreadfully sad, as you say.' 

There was a long pause after that Alice, with a heavy sigh, 
got a fresh needleful of wool, and went on with her stocking. 
Harold sat gazing thoughtful into the glowing embers before 
him. Presently he said : 

* What shall we do without Sanders, Alice ?' 

Alice's eyes filled with tears. She took out her handkerchief 
and wiped them away before she replied : 

* I can't think, dear. We've had such pleasant times, haven't 
we, sitting here of an evening, me with my work, and him 
chatting so merry? And it was so nice to look forward all 
afternoon to his coming home; and to be wondering what he'd 
like for his tea ; and getting all nice and comfortable for him. 
Ah me ! that's all over now.' 

* Put that stocking away,' he said. * It's too dark to sew. 
You'll spoil your eyes. Yes — we shall miss Sanders very much ; 
but I was- thinking just then of all the work he does. He does 
the garden, and the stable, and the hen-house, and lots of things.' 

* He hasn't a lazy bone in his body, hasn't Sanders,' observed 
Alice. 

*The garden must be kept neat,' continued Harold, *or 
auntie will cry ; and the stable must be brushed, or Sheltie will 
be very uncomfortable; and the hen-house must be cleaned, or 
what a state it will be in ! Who will do all that, Alice ?' 

* I don't know, love ; but / can't. I've more work than I 
know how to get through already.' 

* Oh no,' he cried, ''you can't do it. All that is a man's work, 
not a woman's. Uncle can't do it either ; can he, Alice ?* 

* I should think not, dear ! A rake, or a stable-brush, would 
look uncommon queer in the master's white hands. Some men 
are made for one thing, and some for another. The master 
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was no more made to work with his hands, than Sanders was to 
work with his head/ 

* When is Sanders going to leave us, Alice ?' 

* He's gone already, dear,' replied Alice, dejectedly. ' Master 
will come home alone to-night/ 

* Oh dear, I am so sorry ! Then that is what you were crying 
for when I came in ? Why didn't you tell me before, Alice ? 
Why didn't you tell m^ to bid him good-bye last night ?^ 

* I couldn't, dear ; no more could Sanders. We didxhmk of 
it — ^but we couldn't' 

* When are you going to be married, Alice ?' he asked, five 
minutes later. 

She drew a long sigh as she answered : 
*The day seems to be going further and further off, love, 
instead of coming nearer and^ nearer.* 

* Won't it come until Sanders has plenty of money, Alice ?' 

* Not till he's got more than he has at present,' replied Alice. 
* And he never will have until the master's rich again.' 

* That won't be for a long time, will it, Alice ?' 

* A very long time, I'm afraid, dear.'. 

* Do you know what I rpeanto do when I get a little bigger, 
Alice?' he said confidentially. * I mean to work very hard — 
oh, very hard indeed ! — and get a great deal of money. And 
I will give it all to my uncle — except what Mrs. Dempster 
wants, which won't be much. Then he will be able to pay 
ganders good wages again, and you can get married.' 

Alice smiled. 

* I thought you were going to be a soldier ?' she said. 
It was Harold's turn to sigh now. 

* I shall never be a soldier,' he replied, * I shall never be 
clever enough. I am learning nothing at alL Uncle never 
teaches us now. He has quite left off.' 

* Can't you learn by yourself, dear ?' 

* I do try,' he said, * but it's of very little use. I might as 
well give it up altogether.' 

* Oh, don't do that, dear,' cried Alice, eagerly. * If you learn 
ever so little, it's better than nothing. You know. Master 
Harold, you was born to be a gentleman, and a gentleman 
who isn't well up in his books, has no right to call himself 
one ; unless he's weak in the head, poor fellow, and thep, of 
course, it isn't his fault. I'd certainly stick to the lessons,, if I 
were you, dear ; and I'm sure your poor mamma would tell 
you the same, if she was here.' 

* I am sure she would,' he cried * It is thinking of her, and 
how much she wanted me to be clever, that has , kept me at 
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my books so tong. I ought to be doing a Latin exercise novr, 
in my room ; but I was tired with being in the garden all the 
afternoon, so I came to talk to you instead.' 

* And we've had a nice chat, haven't we, love ? Now, I'll 
tell you what I'd do. Master Harold. Things that are left to 
be done at any time, run a great risk of never being done at all. 
You should have a regular hour for going to the lessons, and 
go to them at that hour, no matter what happens.' 

*So I have,' he said. *From three to five is my time. 
Auntie goes to sleep then, and doesn't want me. She so often 
calls me now, Alice ; and when I go, she doesn't seem to want 
me for anything particular ; only to talk. I think she likes to 
have me with her ; sometimes I think she's quite fond of me, 
though she's often very cross yet' 

* Missis's bark is a deal worse than her bite,' replied Alice ; 
* of course she's fond of you, but she's so mighty afraid of show- 
ing it' 

* I hope she is, at all events,' said Harold, * for I am very fond, 
of her. Poor auntie ! Isn't it a pity she is so miserable, 
Alice ! Wouldn't you like to make her happy ?' 

* Ah, love, she'll never be happy till she's rich again. She- 
wants to be a great lady, and dress very fine, and have plenty 
of visiting, and all that And she'll never have it again, I'm 
very sure.' 

*Then shell be miserable all her life,' he cried. *Poor 
auntie ! What a pity it is she can't be happy without all those 
grand things ! Plenty of people are without them ; and they are 
not all unhappy.' '^' 

* Well, I must say, love, that it's a deal harder to have them 
and lose them, than never to have had them at alL I'm very 
poor, and Sanders is very poor, and we are not miserable ; but 
then you see we were never very rich ; if we had been, I dare 
say we'd fret just as much as the missis. 

*She cries every day,' observed Harold. 'Poor auntie, I 
wish I could make her happier.' 

* Well, try, dear,' said Alice; * talk to her now and then as you 
talk to me, and see if you can't get her to laugh.' 

Harold opened his dark eyes very wide. 

* Oh dear !' he cried, * I couldrit do that No, I can do 
nothing but try to please her as much as I can. That was the 
reason I made the garden neat to-day. She was fretting about 
it last night She said she was obliged to live in a place not 
fit to be seen; and nobody cared. I can sweep the walks 
every day, can't I, and pick up the litter ? Oh — ^but I forgot 
I must do it ! There will be no Sanders now. I must do all 
his work. How busy I shall be !* 
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* There is a good deal that you can do, dear, if you like. 
Boys can be very useful when they choose.' 

* I'll " choose '' — bright enough,' he cried * I'll do everything 
that Sanders did. That will be famous.' 

He looked quite excited over it. 

Alice smiled at his bright eyes, and said : 

*Why, you are going to be a man all at once, Master 
Harold, and work for your living.* 

' People who work for their living are not paupers, are they, 
Alice? he said, suddenly becoming grave. 

*No, dear, certainly not' 

* Basil calls me "pauper" still, whenever he wants to vex me.' 

* It's a great shame !' interrupted Alice, angrily. 

* It is rather unkind,' he continued, * because he knows how 
very much I dislike it ; but I can never say anything, because 
I know it's true. It shan't be true any longer. I'll work for 
my living every day. Hurrah !' ' 

* An)^hing you like, dear, so that you're happy ; but don't 
you forget the lessons, or I'll put a stop to worlang for your 
living. I think a lot of books. Master Harold ; p'r'aps because 
I know so little about them.' 

* I won't forget them,' he said \ * there'll be time for every- 
thing, you'll see ; and won't it be fine to be a pauper no longer ! 
Hark ! was that five striking, Alice ? Stir the fire, and I'll jump 
on a chair and see.' 

He peered into the face of the eight-day clock, and cried : 

* Yes, it is five.' 

*Then I must see to dinner,' said Alice, rising, 'though 
there's precious little to see to.' 

* And Sheltie and I must go for uncle,' exclaimed Harold, 
seizing his cap. 

* Would you like a cup of tea, dear, before you go ?' cried 
Alice, as she stood at the door, and watched him run towards 
the stable. 

* No, thank you,' he replied. * There is no time. I am ten 
minutes late already ;' and a turn in the walk hid him firom view.. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
* He that diligently seeketh good procureth favour.' — Proverbs xi. 27. 

* What can I give them for dinner to-day ?' said Alice to her- 
self, one gloomy December afternoon, as she stood in the 

13—2 
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larder, and looked disconsolately from one empty shelf to 
another. * Not a thing is there here, but the bone of a cold 
shoulder of mutton ; and a handful of potatoes. That will never 
make a meal for four people ; and the young gentlemen with 
growing boys' appetites, too.' 

* Alice ! Alice ! here's a letter for you,' said Harold's voice 
behind her. * I met the postman in the lane, and he gave it 
to me. Do come and read it. I am sure you can spare a few 
minutes. It is from Mrs. Dempster. I know her writing.' 

* I can spare the whole evening, for all I have to cook,' re- 
plied Alice. * Let's look at the letter, dear. " Miss Berks " — 
yes, that's me right enough. We'll go into the kitchen, and 
you shall read it yourself; for I guess it's more yours than mine.' 

* I mean to ask auntie to let me write to Mrs. Dempster very 
soon. I believe she will ; and I shall be very glad. I don't 
know that it's quite right of her to be writing to you every now 
and then, when she means the letters for me.' 

* Well, upon my word !' cried Alice. * You'll make me out 
a nigger next — a black nigger ; a regular, true-born slave of a 
nigger, who hasn't even the right to have a bit of paper ad- 
dressed to me. I won't hold with that no ways. Master 
Harold. Just be good enough to read my letter out to me, or 
let me do it myself' 

* I'll read it,' said Harold. 

He had got it open, and they were sitting together by the 
fire. Alice in the rocking-chair, and he on the fender. 

* " My good Miss Berks, will you send me word how my 
dear mister Harold is i am upset in my mind all through a 
bad dream last night about him tell him 'is little bed is all 
ways ready he must cum back to is old home any time he 
begins to think he is a burdun on is poor uncle that I do hope 
God will help for he has been so very kind to my dear mother- 
luss boy my rumatics has been very bad particular the shoulder 
and the knee off and onjlikewise my cough is bad and lodgers is 
scare and wont pay nothing to speak of and the landlord has 
rised the rent but the Lord is good and will support me and we 
will all soon be dun with the bubbles of this life my duty and 
love to my dear Mister Harold, and my rispeks to you miss i 
am 

* " Betsy Dempster." ' 

« 

* Dear, dear !' exclaimed Alice, as the boy concluded. ' She 
bas her share of bubbles anyhow, poor creature ! How old is 
she, love ?* 
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' I don't know, I think she must be very old Her hair is 
quite white, and her face is all crinkly-crankly — you know, what 
do you call it ? Not smooth like yours and mine.' 

* Wrinkled, I suppose you mean, dear ; ours will be wrinkled 
too, one of these days, if the Lord spares us. Has she no one 
to look after her, Master Harold, this poor old woman ?' 

*No one but me. She said she would send for me if she 
really couldn't do without me, and I promised I would go. She 
seems very badly off; but I can't do anything for her yet, can 
I, Alice ?' 

'No, love; nothing that I know of.' 

' What is good for the rheumatics, and for a bad cough ?' he 
asked presently. 

* Turpentine and red pepper is splendid for the rheumatics,* 
said Alice. 

* But that would burn her throat horribly,' he cried. 

* Oh, she must not drink it. It's to be mixed in a bottle, 
and rubbed well into the part where the pain is. They say it's 
a fine cure.' 

* Will you write to-night, and tell her about it ?* 

* Yes, love ; to be sure I will, if you like.' 

* And what about her cough, Alice ?' 

* Well, there's a many things good for a cough, dear. One 
of the best, to my thinking, is a good tablespoonful of mustard 
in two of honey, mixed together with a drop of vinegar ; and as 
much as would lie on a shilling taken every time the cough 
comes on. If that don't cure the worst cough that ever was, 
nothing will, so folks say.' 

*Well, tell Mys. Dempster about it, please Alice.' 

* That I will, dear.' 

' And tell her, too, that I hope soon to be able to write nice 
letters to her myself ; and that I send her my very, very dear 
love ; and that I will ask God to support her every day. About 
the "bubbles," I don't quite know what she means. What are 
bubbles, Alice?' 

* Well, dear, I think they are just things that keep a-bursting 
and a-bursting, when people least expects it' 

* Oh,' he replied thoughtfully, * that's very awkward Then, 
are there bubbles in life ? She said "the bubbles of life." ' 

* Life's made up of them,' said Alice — * so the old ones tell 
us ; and as thefve seen the most, they ought surely to, know the 
most Your bubbles will come time enough. Master Harold 
You've nothing to look grave about As for Mrs. Dempster's 
bubbles, she says herself she'll soon have done with them.' 

' Yes ; but what does she mean ?' he asked, a little anxiously. 
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* PVaps she meant nothing at all,' replied Alice. ' People 
often do, when they're writing a letter. Well, I must see after 
that dinner now. And you, what are you going to do, dear ? 

* I'm going to brush the stable and hen-house out, before it 
gets too dark.' 

* Wouldn't it be better to do that in the morning, love ? 

* I can't,' he said ; * I never have time. Auntie always wants 
me in the mornings to read to her.' 

* My ! What do you read, dear ?' 

* A blue book, called " Confessions of " somebody ; I 

forget who. But I can't understand it a bit ; and I don't believe 
auntie does, either ; for I often look at her, and she never seems 
to be listening. And this morning I turned over, two pages 
together by mistake, and she never noticed it' 

* To my mind, it isn't the reading she wants at all, dear ; it is 
just the company. Poor missis ! she doesn't like being alone 
in that little parlour all day long. Master Basil's no company 
at all. When he does sit with her, which isn't often, he does 
nothing but worry.' 

* Perhaps I ought to stay with her more,' said Harold. ' What 
do you think, Alice : shall I leave those lessons alone — I do 
very little good with them — and sit with auntie instead ?' 

* Certainly not,' she replied decidedly. *Your lessons are 
very important. You must stick to them, by all means.' 

He sighed. He found it very uninteresting work, studying 
all by himself in his cold bedroom, and would have been glad 
of an excuse to put an end to it. However, he knew that Alice 
was right ; so he replied : 

* I will go and get my brushing done, for I must not neglect 
my work for my living, or I shall be a "pauper" again.' And 
he ran off, leaving her to return to her contemplation of the 
empty shelves in the larder. 

He went first to the hen-house, swept it carefully out, got 
fresh hay for the nests, and filled the trough with clean water. 
Then he chatted to one or two feathered pets that had been 
sadly interrupting his work by flying on to his shoulder and 
getting in the way of his brush. He examined the leg of a 
favourite duck that he had fancied broken the night before, and 
put in splints; and he stroked and caressed three shivering 
chickens that had been hatched late in August, and would con- 
sequently (according to Sanders) never repay the trouble of 
rearing. The afternoon was closing in when he made his way 
to the stable. A neigh of welcome saluted him as he opened 
the door, and Sheltie, who was seldom fastened, turned round 
to meet him. He had to be tied up while Harold swept and 
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got fresh straw and made all neat To this he showed his ob- 
jection by pawing the ground and tossing his shaggy little head ; 
and he had to be patted, and called a * good fellow,' and told to 
* stand still * every three or four minutes. Soon it grew quite 
dark. Then the lantern was lighted, and Sheltie was told * he 
really must behave himself, for it would soon be time to go for 
uncle, and the .stable was not half done yet* 

Harold was feeling warm by this time with working so briskly, 
so he took off his jacket Then his heart felt light, so he 
began to whistle a popular tune ; and soon after he heard his 
name pronounced in accents of great surprise, and, looking up 
from his brushing, he met the astonished gaze of his aunt 
Very handsome she looked as she stood in the doorway, with 
her white lace shawl twisted round her shoulders and over her 
raven hair ; and very angry she looked too, as her eyes fell on 
the little figure in its shirt-sleeves, leaning on the stable-brush. 

* Harold !' she repeated indignantly, * what t's the meaning of 
this?* 

Harold blushed as though he had been discovered doing 
something wrong. 

' I — I — am only cleaning the stable, auntie,' he at last stam- 
mered. 

* Cleaning the stable !' she cried. * I never heard such a thing 
in my life ! I have been looking everywhere for you. Alice 
told me you were in the garden, and I have been searching and 
calling for quite half an hour. It was your whistling brought 
me here, or I should never have thought of looking for my 
nephew in the stable.' 

The stress she laid upon the words * my nephew,' brought a 
gleam of satisfaction to his heart that drove away all his embar- 
rassment LfOoking up brightly, he said : 

* Some one must clean the stable, auntie, now that Sanders is 
gone.' 

The flush of anger died from the lady's face. She knew that 
Sanders had left them a month ago ; but she had never asked 
herself who did his work, though, of course, she supposed it 
was done. 

* I think Alice might have found some village lad who would 
have been glad to earn a few pence by doing this kind of thing,' 
she said at last. 

* Oh, auntie 1' he cried, ' Alice has no pence to spare.' 

* No pence to spare !' repeated the lady, in surprise. 

' No, auntie ; indeed she has not,' he said. And then he 
stopped, and bit his lip with vexation, for he saw that his aunt 
had turned very pale, and he remembered too late Alice's injunc- 
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tions not to let the tale of their poverty come to her ears. He 
was greatly relieved when, in a few seconds, she left him without 
making a single remark, though the expression of her face cer- 
tainly puzzled him. 

*She seems as if she had just awoke from a dream,' he 
thought ; * not angry nor frightened, but wondering, and solemn- 
like. I never saw her look so before.' And he stood and 
watched her glide down the winding snow-covered path until 
she disappeared behind the hedge. Then he returned to his 
work ; but he did not whistle any more. By the time the stable 
was finished to his satisfaction, it was the hour to go to the 
station ; so he.hatnessed Sheltie, put him to the basket-carriage, 
and drove round to the front door. He could trust the steady 
little pony to stand while he ran into the kitchen to wash his 
hands and get his top-coat ; and, as he was doing this, Alice 
asked : 

* Are you going by yourself, dear, this dark night ?* 

* Hush r he replied. * Basil never goes with me now. Don't 
let auntie hear you, or she may send him ; and I don't want 
him. He whips Sheltie dreadfully all the way ; and he boxes 
me, and calls me "pauper," if I say a word.' 

* Then you're better without him, love. But what's come to 
the missis ? She's been questioning me that particular, that I 
had to tell her exactly how, things are, although the master said 
I wasn't.' 

* She said a boy from the village would brush the stable for a 
few pence,' replied Harold ; * and I told her you had no pence 
to spare. Did I do wrong ?' he added anxiously. * I spoke 
quickly, without thinking.' 

*P'r'aps it's a good thing over,' replied Alice. *She was 
bound to know, sooner or later, and a week or two makes no 
difference. Well, she knows all there is to know now, anyway, 
even to my having nothing but the bone of the shoulder of 
mutton for dinner to-night, and neither tea nor butter for to- 
morrow's breakfast' 

* What will you do ?' asked Harold, in dismay. 
She shrugged her shoulders. 

' Boil up the tea-leaves, and use dripping, I suppose,' she said 
* And when the dripping's done, take to dry bread, or toast 
Anyhow, I know what I wotCt do, and that is, ask the master 
for one penny till he hands it to me of his own accord ; for I 
know well enough, when he doesn't give it, it's because he 
hasn't ^^/ /'/.' 

*I caa eat anything when I'm hungry,' observed Harold; 
*and so will uncle, and so can Basil; although he does only 
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like good things. But poor auntie ! She will never be able to 
eat dripping-toast, and drink tea made from boiled leaves I 
What will she do, Alice ?' 

*Wbat will she do, love, when weVe no leaves to boil? 
That's what bothers me,' replied Alice. 

The idea of such a dreadful state of things rendered Harold 
speechless for a few seconds. He had his cap and coat on, 
and was about to return to Sheltie, when he stopped at the 
door to ask : 

* What did auntie say when you told her, Alice ? Did she 
cry or scold ?' 

* Neither, love ; I almost wish she had. She just went very 
white, and walked off to the parlour without a word. Listen, 
Master Harold; she's calling you.' 

He ran in obedience to the summons. He found Mrs. 
Hamilton sitting in the easy-chair by the fire. No light was in 
the room; except that of the flickering flames which threw 
dancing shadows around, and burnished the frames of the 
pictures, and the polished steel of the fender and fire-irons. 

* Didyou want me, auntie?' he asked, when he stood beside her. 

* Take your cap off,' she said angrily, as her eyes fell .on his 
covered head. 

He obeyed, with an apologetical * I beg your pardon.' 

' Where are you going ?' was her next question, abruptly asked. 

*To meet uncle. Sheltie is waiting for me at the door.' 

* Ah, true ! I had forgotten \ but where is Basil ? He ought 
to go with you.' 

* He never goes now, auntie ; he is tired of it.' 

* Are you not afraid to go alone these dark nights ? Afraid of 
getting lost in those horrid lanes ?' 

* Oh no, auntie ! Sheltie knows the way quite well. I let 
him go where he likes, and he never makes a mistake. I am 
not at all afraid. I would rather go alone.' 

* You don't like Basil, Harold,' she said suddenly. 
He felt her searching glance, and blushed under it 

* I am trying to like him,' he stammered at last, as being the 
most truthful remark he could make. 

* Trying ! that is very kind of you,' she cried. The tone was 
very sarcastic, and Harold's heart began to beat anxiously. 
* Why don't you like him ?' she continued presently. * Is he 
unkind to you ?' 

He hesitated. He could have said : * He is more than 
unkind, he is cruel. He delights in tormenting me. He strikes, 
and pinches, and even kicks me. He makes me a perfect slave 
to his whims,' and a great deal more to the same effect But he 
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had none of the tale-bearer's spirit in him ; and the life he had 
led since leaving quiet Havensleigh had taught him to be 
backward in making complaints. So after some hesitation, all 
he brought against his cousin was : *He calls me "pauper" stilL' 
The lady made an impatient movement with her lips. That 
unfortunate word was not forgotten yet 

* He needn't do that/ she replied bitterly. ' I wonder what 
Ae is — I wonder what we all are?' and the thought just 
flashed through her mind, that perhaps there was 'retribution' 
in the terrible state of their affairs. It was some moments 
before she spoke again. 

Harold stood playing with the ribbon of his cap ; and listening 
anxiously to Sheltie, who was impatiently pawing the ground 
just outside the window. He was about to ask if he might go, 
when she again addressed him. 

' How long have you been stable-boy F she asked petulantly. 

'I beg your pardon,' he hesitated Her impatience of 
manner embarrassed him, and he did not quite understand. 

* How long have you been cleaning the stable P 
' Only since Sanders left us, auntie.' 

* And what else do you do ? 

* A good deal,' he replied, brightening. * I keep the garden 
neat ; and I attend to the fowls ; and I help Alice to draw the 
water ; and often clean the boots ; and brush uncle's and 
Basil's clothes.* 

* Why doesn't Basil brush his own clothes ?' 

* Oh ! he won't He doesn't like that kind of work.' 

* I wonder what kind of work he does like !' thought the lady. 
And she added aloud : * Do you like it, Harold ? 

' I don't mind it, auntie ; at least, I mean I do like it veiy 
much; because ' 

* Well, go on — because what ? 

* I was only going to say,' he continued, dropping his eyes, 
and crimsoning (he was half afraid his explanation would 
displease her), ' that I am glad to do anything I can to help ; 
because — because ' 

* Well — ^well, child r she cried impatiently; 'because whatf 
Can't you speak ?' 

' Because,' he added, in desperation, * when I am workings I 
don't feel quite a — a — 2l " pauper." ' 

That unlucky word again. Was she never to hear the last of 
it ? She ¥ras furious for a moment ; then she said calmly and 
firmly: 

'That is a very ugly word, Harold; and I won't have it 
used. " Pauper," indeed ! You are no more a " pauper " than 
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any other child. Children are always kept by their parents, or 
some one, until they are of an age to look after themselves. I 
never was annoyed so with a word in my life. Don't let me 
hear it again.' 

* No, auntie,' he replied ; but what he would have said was 
inteniipted by Sheltie, who just then forced the casement open, 
and pushed his head through. He was tired of waiting for his 
little master, and had come in search of him ; fortunately the 
window was not bolted, or he might have sent his nose through 
one of the panes. Harold ran out and led him away. Then 
he mounted the little carriage, and gathered the reins in his 
hand Turning his head to the open window, he was about to 
tell his aunt he was off, when he paused, hearing his own name. 
He could see her, heedless of the sharp wind that was blowing 
the lace curtains in all directions, still gazing sadly and thought- 
My into the fire. 

* Harold Thirkstone's son,' she was saying ; ' poor Ethel's boy 
—a pauper — that's my fault. Sir Royle's great-grandson — a 
stable-boy ; poor Harold — poor little fellow !' 

* Do you want me, auntie ?' he called, uncertain whether she 
was speaking to him or no. 

* What are you doing there ?' she cried, rising quickly from 
her chair, and crossing to the window. * Come in directly, out 
of the cold' 

* I am going for uncle, auntie.' 

*0h, to be sure ! I had forgotten. Wait a moment' In an 
instant she was beside him, and had wrapped the white shawl, 
from her shoulders, round and round his throat * I want no 
bad coughs,' she said sharply, as if she would excuse her 
thoughtfulness and care ; * don't take it off.' 

* No, auntie ;' and he drove off, leaving her standing in the 
snow looking after him. Very happy he felt, as he drove briskly 
through the dark lanes. * Dear auntie,' he was thinking grate- 
fully ; * she has put her own shawl round me. She could not 
have done more for Basil. How very kind of her ! She must 
like me a little now, or she would never have done that' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

*In my Father's house are many mansions : if it were not so I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you.' — St. John xiv. 2. 

Greatly to Harold's delight, he found Sanders at the station, 
as well as his uncle. He had come to remain at The Hollies 
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until the following Monday. Harold was in too good spirits to 
notice that both he and his uncle were unusually silent during 
the drive home. He himself chatted merrily all the way ; and 
it was only when he led him in triumph into the kitchen that 
he remarked with dismay that his habitual bright smile was 
gone, and his honest face looking grave and anxious. At 
dinner also he observed that his uncle seemed paler and more 
careworn than ever ; and his own heart grew heavy with a fear 
of he knew not what The meal was a very silent one. There 
was nothing to eat but some soup that Alice had contrived to 
make from the shoulder of mutton bone. It tasted principally 
of carrots and turnips, of which there was a plentiful supply 
from the gardea Harold thought it very good after his after- 
noon's work and his cold drive. Mrs. Hamilton swallowed a 
few spoonsful, and then leaned back in her chair and covered 
her face with her hands, only looking up to say angrily to Basil, 
who made some remark about hating soup : 

*Be quiet, sir.' And a second later : ' Go and make your- 
self neat What do you mean by coming to the table like that ? 

Basil was about to demur ; but his father stopped him by 
saying sternly : 

* Your hands and face are quite dirty, Basil. How is that ?' 

* The soap is done, papa ; and Alice says she has no more : 
but she has, for I saw it' 

* She has only two pieces of scented soap left, uncle,' cried 
Harold (he knew he would suffer for the explanation, but he 
felt bound to stand up for his friend Alice). * She is keeping 
it for you and auntie. She's put some common soap in our 
room, but Basil does not like it' 

* No one told you to speak, sir,' said Mrs. Hamilton, sharply; 
but when her husband told Basil to leave the room and go and 
wash at once, she made no remark ; and he was obliged to obey. 

He lay in wait for Harold after dinner in the passage ; and 
administered a sound box on the ears, with a warning to mind 
his own business for the future. 

The blow was a severe one, and most unexpected. It roused 
all Harold's natural quick temper. He glared furiously at his 
cousin, clenched his fist, and sprang at him. 

* Now then,' cried Basil, hurriedly, * are you going to make a 
noise and bring papa out !' 

These words recalled him to himself He dashed the tears 
from his eyes and walked off to Alice. Her indignation was 
great when she saw his crimson cheek, and heard what had 
passed 

* A nasty, spiteful, lad !' she cried. * If it wasn't that master 
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and missis is so worried, I'd go straight to the parlour and tell 
them about it But never mind, dear ! I'll be even with him 
yet Not one bit of sugar shall he have in his tea for a week ; 
and if he likes to tell his papa, why, he may.' 
Harold was horrified. 

* Oh dear 1' he cried, * don't do that. It would make him so 
cross; and I have to sleep with him, you know.* 

*Aiid finely he plagues. you, I'll be bound!' replied Alice, 
angrily. * Dear, dear, I can't think why ! He was never too 
kind to you ; but he seems to be getting worse and worse every 
day. What can be the reason, love ?* 

* I don't know,' he said, with a sigh. * I'm sure I do all I 
can for him ; and yet we're always quarrelling — and he hurts so.' 

Alice's only reply was to draw him foncfiy to her side, and 
kiss his burning cheek. 

* I am sure it smarts,' she said indignantly. 

* Yes,' he replied, * it does. His boxes always smart. His 
hand's so heavy ; and the worst of it is — ^they throw me into 
such a passioa I feel as if I could knock him down, and 
enjoy it' 

* And why don't you ?' she said. ' I'd have a try, if I were 
you, one of these days. I don't know but what you could give 
him quite as much as he gives you.' 

* Oh, but I mustfit do that It's bad enough to feel inclined 
to do it, without doing it Don't you remember that verse the 
other day, Alice ? and what you told me about it !' 

* Which verse was it, dear ? I get mixed with having one 
every morning.' 

* That one about taking the city. " He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city."* I think that was it. But, it's very true^ 
Alice. It is so terribly difficult to be ^* slow to anger ;' and oh, 
so easy to be quick at it At least, I find it so.' 

* Well, to be " slow to anger " when one gets a smart box on 
the cheek will take a lot of learning to my mind,' said Alice, 
*for my part, I think I'd "take the city " first ; and I wouldn't 
do that in a life-time.' 

*It takes a clever, experienced soldier to take a city,' 
observed Harold. 

* Ay, love ; and it will take one of the Lord's soldiers, and a 
right clever, experienced one too, to be " slow to anger " under 
the smart of a spiteful hand.' 

* It is certainly very difficulty' replied Harold. * I should 
think the Lord would be very pleased when one of His soldiers 

* Proverbs xvi. 32. 
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had learned to do that I remember mamma used to be always 
so pleased when I had learned a right difficult lesson ; she 
didn't care so much about the easy ones.' 

* Maybe it's the same with the good Lord,' replied Alice ;. 
*so it's worth trying. Of course, the greater the fight the 
greater the victory ! Everyone knows that' 

* Yes,' said Harold. * Well, we must go on trying — that is 
alL Where's Sanders, Alice ?' 

* He's outside, dear — doing something or other.' 

* 111 go and help him.' 

* Oh no, love, don't ! I mean you can't He's best by 
himself.' 

* Why, Alice ? is there anything wrong ?' he cried, a little 
alarmed by a certain nervousness in her manner. 

* Wrong, love, no ; what should there be wrong ?* 

* I don't know ; but so many wrong things are happening 
now : I thought there might be something else. I suppose 
you're very glad to see Sanders, Alice ?' 

* I am, love ,•* but her tone was not very cheerful 

*You look very sad, Alice. I'm sure somethings wrong. 
What is it ? Do tell me !' 

* Well, love, the truth is, Sanders is out of spirits \ and I 
don't wonder. It's awful ! — and yet — p'r'aps it's as well.' 

* Whatever is it, Alice ?' he asked in dismay. 

* Why, dear, it's the poor master. He's made up his mind 
that he'll have to give up those old chambers of his at last 
He says he's tried his hardest for over twelve months, and he 
can't make the rent of them — much less anything to keep the 
family with. I don't understand it very well, but from what I 
can make out from Sanders, notice has been given to the land- 
lord, and a new gentleman solicitor is going to take them, for 
better or worse (as men and women take each other). He's 
to buy all the law-books and fittings — everything in the place, 
just as it stands ; so the only difference will be, the old master 
will walk out, and the new one walk in. I'm not surprised 
poor master feels it Two generations of Hamiltons have 
worked in those selfsame chambers. It's mighty hard on the 
third to have to leave them.' 

* Will the picture of the gentleman in the wig be sold too F 
asked Harold. 

* No, love ; I'm very sure it won't Master wouldn't sell his 
father's picture, not if all the kings of Europe wanted to buy it' 

* And what will Sanders do, Alice ?' 

* Ah, poor Sanders ! He's breaking his 'heart He'd stick 
to the master for ever if he could do him any good ; but he 
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can't now. And the new gentleman solicitor says he'll be glad 
of him ; as, of course, is only natural through him having been 
there so long, and knowing the ways of the place like. So he'll 
stay as usual at the old chambers with a new master, and hell 
get his old wages — which is the only bit of brightness about 
the whole thing.' 

* His old wages !' repeated Harold, in alarm. * Oh dear, 
will he take you away and marry you then?* 

* No — no, love. He won't do that Anyhow, not just yet ; 
but he'll come and see us now and then.' 

* I am very glad of that,' replied Harold. * But, Alice, what 
will uncle do without his chambers ?* 

* I don't know, dear. I'vp not heard.' 

Alice began to move about the kitchen after this, busying 
herself with putting things straight Harold sat with his elbows 
on the table and his chin in his hands, thinking over what she 
had told him. Presently she roused him by saying : 

* Master Harold, dear. I believe the window in your room 
is open, and it's snowing hard. Would you mind running up 
to see ?* 

He was off in a moment, and returned almost directly, his 
eyes sparkling with pleasure. 

* The window's shut 1' he cried ; * but where's my cap ? 
Sanders is in the fowl-house.' 

* Oh no, love. He can't be,' said Alice hastily, snatching 
up the cap and hanging it on a hook far above his reach. 

* But he /J, Alice ! He is there with a light I saw it from 
the window upstairs. Do give me my cap. I want to show him 
my duck's leg, to see if it's properly set.' 

But Alice put her hand on the door. 

* Don't go out to-night, love,' she said, so earnestly that he 
opened his eyes with wonder. * Sanders can do nothing with- 
out daylight. He'll see the duck to-morrow.' 

* He is doing something, Alice. He's there with the lantern 
—and he always likes to have me with him.' 

* He's sad ; and he would rather be alone to-night, dear. I 
know he would. He'll be feeling better by to-morrow. Come, 
Master Harold, don't go out Promise me you won't' 

*0f course I won't, if you really don't want me to,' he 
replied ; but he looked very disappointed nevertheless ; and he 
sat hoping Alice would change her mind, and give him his cap. 

No such thought, however, appeared to enter her head ; on 
the contrary, she seemed immensely relieved to have his pro- 
mise. She went on with her work, and in a little while he left 
the kitchen with a quiet sigh, and went into the parlour. A 
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look of consternation settled upon his face as he stole gently 
in : for something was wrong there. He could plainly see that 
His uncle was sitting despondingly by the table, his head in his 
hands ; a moody scowl was on Basil^s brow ; and his aunt was 
sobbing bitterly. His own lip trembled as he heard her, for 
there was no anger in those deep, quiet sobs — only the greatest 
despair and grief. He never could bear to look at distress, and 
on the impulse of the moment, he went up to her and ex- 
claimed : 

* Dear auntie !' 

He could get no further ; he would like to have thrown his 
arms round her neck, and have begged her not to cry ; to have 
told her how very sorry he was for her, etc., etc But he dare 
not : he was too timid. All his sympathy was expressed in his 
eyes, as he again murmured : 

* Dear auntie !' 

She raised her head and looked at him for a moment, then 
turned to her husband, and said : 

* What will become of the boys ?* 

She joined them now. Her little nephew had crept into her 
heart in spite of her efforts to keep him out She said * boys ' 
unconsciously, feeling that she had two^ not one. 

Mr. Hamilton sighed deeply as he replied : 

* Basil would never have made a lawyer, Constance. I used 
to think that Harold would, and that our own boy would have 
done for the army ; but that is all over now. I shall never 
have the means for one or the other. I don^t know what will 
become of them. We must wait and see.' 

* I suppose you will get something very handsome for the 
library and fittings of your chambers?" she observed presently. 
* That will keep us from starvation for some time, won't it ?" 

* I am only to have it by instalments,' he replied. '• ' Just as 
Dennock can give it to me. He is quite a young fellow, and is 
only taking the place as an experiment I have tried hard, 
but I could not make a better arrangement Times are so bad 
at present Everybody seems to be down, and everything at a 
standstill Dennock's offer was the only one I had ; so I was 
obliged to take it' 

* Then perhaps you won't get anything ?' 

* If Dennock is successftil — more successful than I have 
been — I shall get the full value of everything in perhaps twelve 
months ; if not — why — I can always get rid of the diings by 
auction.' 

'Then, what better will you be for having given up the 
chambers?' 
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* I shall be free from the responsibility of the rent, Constance, 
no trifle in our present needy circumstances. The lease has 
three years longer to rua It is an unspeakable relief to hand 
it over to Dennock ; besides, it will leave me free to look for 
some appointment that will at all events put bread in our 
mouths.' 

* Some appointment ! What ?' 

* A position in something or other — in the public offices — or 
Post Office, or perhaps in some railway. Surely my many 
friends can get me something.' 

* I never heard such a thing !' she cried * You, who have 
always been your own master, to make yourself a servant ! 
Absurd ! ridiculous ! You mustn't think of it' 

* We must eat, Constance ! and bread costs money.' 

The lady began to weep passionately, and Mr. Hamilton 
told the boys to go out of the room. 

Harold went to the kitchen. He found Sanders sitting by 
the fire. 

* Oh, Sanders !' he cried, running to him, * did you see the 
duck with the broken leg? I saw you in the hen-house, and 
wanted to come to you, but Alice wouldn't let me. What were 
you doing there, Sanders ?' 

*What was I doing there, Mister Harold? What was I 
doing ?' stammered Sanders, very much confused ; * why, I was 
— I was — Here — Alice — here's Mister Harold asking me 
what I was doing in the hen-house ?' 

Alice came quickly from the larder. 

* You silly fellow !' she exclaimed impatiently. * I declare^ 
I don't know the thing you can be trusted to do by yourself 
Tell the young gentleman what you were doing, and don't be 
a goose !' 

* But he doesn't know, Alice,' said Harold. * Look how red 
he has gone ! He has forgotten, and is ashamed to say so. 
Poor Sanders ! he has so much to think of now.' 

* Yes, sir,' cried Sanders, eagerly ; * that's just it ! Forgotten- 
— ashamed to say so — so much to think of ! — that's it, sir, to* 
the letter.' 

* But you must know what you were doing,' continued Harold'„ 
* when you think about it. Were you looking how the chickens; 
are growing? I've taken such pains with theuL They'll be 
fine fowls yet.' 

* Well, sir,' said Sanders, stroking his whiskers and blushing 
more than ever, *I can't say that it were altogether them, 
chickens, sir. I ' 

* He was just seeing if there were any holes that a nasty fox: 

14 
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The ' lovely book' referred to was a volume of 'Robinson 
Crusoe/ that had enlivened many a gloomy evening in the little 
kitchea Harold never tired of it ; and Alice thought it beau- 
tiful. Often and often she got so excited that she would forget 
her sewing altogether ; and sit for half an hour or so, eyes and 
mouth wide open, drinking in the words as they fell clearly and 
slowly from her little companion's lips. 

* What part shall I read to-night ?' he asked, as he got the 
book and took a seat by her side. 

* Where he's fastening himself up from all those dreadful can- 
nibal blacks, poor fellow!' she replied, snuffing the candle. 

* There's something so thrilling like in that part ; and I like to 
be thrilled' 

So he found the chapter, and began to read Outside, the 
snow fell fast ; inside, the fire burned brightly. The rent Alice 
was mending became smaller and smaller ; but they were both 
far away in the lonely cave, sitting with poor Robinson Crusoe, 
awaiting the dreaded attack of his enemies the savages. 

* Poor creature !' said Alice at last, with a great sigh ; * and if 
they get hold of him they'll eat him up. How dreadful his 
feelings must be ! Fancy, looking at one's arm or leg, and 
wondering if in half an hour it will be getting chewed ! That's 
what I call " thrilling." It goes twiddling all through you lika' 

* I wonder if the poor hens are as frightened of the foxes, as 
Robinson Crusoe was of the savages ?' observed Harold * It 
must be very dreadful to sit on a roost in the dead of night, and 
hear a fox come creeping outside, walking round and round, to 
find a hole. And then, if he finds one, to see him walk in and 
jump on you, and carry you off to his home in the woods and 
eat you up.' 

Alice was so thrilled this time, that she positively shuddered 

* Very shocking,' she sighed ; * v^ry shocking indeed ! and 
fearful disagreeable for the poor hens !' 

* We must have the trap, Alice.' 

* We must indeed, dear ;' but her voice faltered as she said so. 

* There's nine o'clock striking,' he cried, in another half-hour. 

* No more reading to-night. Get me the lantern, please.' 

He closed the book and put on his coat, while she got him 
his cap and lighted the lantern. Then she opened the door for 
him, and watched him run noiselessly down the snow-covered 
path. She knew well where he was going. He went every 
night at the same hour. Suddenly an idea seemed to strike her. 

' Master Harold !' she called 

* Yes,' he replied, stopping and turning round 

* Don't go near the hen-house, dear,' she said 
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* Oh, Alice, why not ? I thought I would just see if all is 
right !' 

* No, no, love. I don't want you to go ; please don't — 
there's a dear boy, and I'll send Sanders down last thing.' 

* Very well,' he called, * I won't go,' and Alice was satisfied 
He certainly did think it strange that she should make such 

a point of his not going near his feathered favourites that night, 
especially after being alarmed about the fox ; but he supposed 
she had some good reason for wishing him to keep away, and 
he did not trouble himself about what this reason might be. 
He reached the stable, hung the lantern ca;refully on a hook, 
gave Sheltie a friendly pat, and knelt down in the corner to say 
his prayers. His frame of mind as he did so was more serious 
and devout than usual ; for now that he was alone, about to offer 
the sacrifice of obedience and thanksgiving to his Creator, a 
subject returned with startling force to his mind, that had 
already occupied it at different intervals of the day. This was 
no other than the verse for that morning. " In My Father's 
house are many mansions : if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you." What did it mean ? 
This was the question he had asked himself over and over 
again. He had not gone to Alice for assistance, as he 'generally 
did. So many new and sweet ideas crowded to his imagination 
as he pondered over those few words, that he felt a kind 
of dread lest they should be suddenly dispelled; and 
some hidden signification, more reasonable perhaps, but not 
nearly so bright (to him), be revealed in their stead. 

He had often read the text before. The chapter of which it 
formed a part, had been a favourite one of his mother's. He 
could not remember the first time he had read it to her. It 
had been in the early days when he stood by her side, slowly 
spelling word after word, and pointing to them with his tiny 
finger. But he could well remember the last The Sunday 
before her death ; when she had been too weak to do anything 
but lie quietly and listen ; and he had sat by her bed and read 
chapter after chapter, happy in the consciousness of thus giving 
her pleasure, and utterly ignorant of the fearful cloud of 
aflfliction about to descend upon him. Yes, he had often read 
that verse before ; but he had never given a thought as to what 
it could mean until this morning, when his little green book had 
brought it especially before his notice. 

* In My Father's house ' (such were his reflections as he 
paused now. before commencing his evening petition). * My 
Father' meant the Lord's Father, God. God's house — was 
Heaven. Therefore, * In my Father's house,' must mean * In 
Heaven.' If so, the verse should read : ' In Heaven are many 
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mansions ; if it were not so, I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you/ It was the Lord Jesus who was 
speaking (he knew that from previous readings of the chapter), 
and how positively He spoke ! * If it were not so, I would 
have told you.' What doubt could be admitted after such a 
declaration ? None whatever. * In heaven are many mansions,^ 

It was this simple word * mansions ' that had taken such 
hold upon his imagination. It was such an easy word, such a 
familiar word, to apply to the mysterious city, * that hath no 
need of the sun to lighten it.' He had always pictured heaven 
as a kind of blaze of undefined, incomprehensible brilliancy ; 
but now a thousand sweet and new ideas flowed to his brain. 
If there were mansions^ might there not be other things as easy 
to be understood? rivers that could not drown, and about 
whose coral caves one could wander at will ; hills and valleys 
where angelic wings could be stretched as freely as ever were 
those of swift bird in this known globe ; waving trees in pleasant 
forest, where no treacherous beast of prey could lurk to mar 
the enjoyment of those blessed ones whose lives eternally were 
to be one long summer of joy and pleasure ; brooks and 
streams, fountains and wells, bud and blossom, grass and fern, 
butterfly and bird, of colours exceeding all we know of beauty. 
As there were ' mansions ' there could certamly be all these. *I 
go to prepare a place for you.' For whom? For all the poor 
people of this world, he supposed. Then they were not to 
stand eternally with the golden harp and crown, as he had 
always pictured them ; why, he did not know ! They were to 
live in * mansions ' — in mansions built by angels. How 
beautiful they must be ! 

No wonder, with such thoughts in his heart, that his petitions 
this evening were especially earnest and devout He prayed, 
long and simply for himself, for, if he did not know in word, 
he knew in fact, that faith without works is dead, and that man 
must work out his salvation if he would inherit one of these 
heavenly mansions. And then it seemed to him such a pity 
that anyone should lose such a blessed eternity of happiness, 
that he began to pray for everybody. He mentioned by name 
all those he knew. His uncle, aunt, Alice, Sanders, Basil, Mrs. 
Dempster — no one was forgotten. * Would the dear Lord only 
prepare a place for every one of them ; and grant that they 
might all meet one day in those celestial mansions, with not 
one missing, not one?' 

So he went on while Sheltie munched his hay, and the snow 
ceased to fall, and the moon shone out upon the white earth, 
tipping the laden trees here and there with glistening brightness. 
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But" he would not have been praying so earnestly had he known 
he was being observed all this while. One eye was upon him, 
he knew. His Maker's. He would not have been kneeling 
there had he doubted that ; but neither would he have been 
there one instant had he had an idea that a white face was 
pressed close to the little window, and that two red swollen eyes 
were intently watching every movement of his lips. 

Mrs. Hamilton, wearied with sobs and useless repinings, 
heart and brain aching, regretting the past, hating the present, 
dreading the future, had left the little parlour to stroll in the 
moonbeams about the snow-covered lawn. It was her custom 
to sally forth thus as soon as darkness reigned around, and 
saunter about the garden for an hour or so. She said she liked 
the quiet, and the sharp night air ; and she never took cold, 
although the extent of her wrapping up was a light shawl thrown 
over her head and shoulders. Indeed, had it not been for this 
habit she would have had no exercise at all, for in spite of all 
her husband's entreaties, she refused to go out in the daytime* 
To-night, sauntering about as usual, she had seen Harold leave 
the cottage by the kitchen door, and run along the back path. 
With a pang of envy she had heard his light young voice reply- 
ing to Alice's request about the hen-house. 

What would she not give, she thought, for his light-hearted- 
ness ! Her husband and she were simply heart-broken, Basil 
was moody, discontented, and irritable ; but Harold, although 
he did look a little grave now and then, always appeared 
satisfied with the present, whatever it was. What could be the 
reason ? What made him so different to them ? Lack of in- 
telligence to rightly estimate the extent of present misfortunes I 
No ; she could not pronounce him wanting in intelligence. Lack 
of sympathy with the anxieties of those around him ? No, she 
knew his unselfish, sympathising disposition too well to reproach 
him with that A total disregard of the pleasures and good 
things of life ? No ; he could enjoy as thoroughly as any of 
them ; she was certain of that. 

Then the light in the stable attracted her attention, and still 
wondering, she drew near and peeped inside. She saw him on 
his knees ; she saw his closed eyes and clasped hands ; she 
saw his lips move — that was the secret ; and turning away, 
she burst into a paroxysm of silent grief. 

She felt so lonely, so thoroughly miserable. The world 
seemed so terribly dull and dreary. She had no hope in it, and 
no hope beyond it. She looked around her ; everything was 
cold, naked, dark, and desolate. Summer was over, flower and 
leaf perished, the swallows far away. Like a dream passed 
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before her the gaieties that had formed the pleasant summer of 
her life^^-theatres, flower-shows, ball-rooms, dinners, etc What 
a mockery they appeared now that they had passed away ! She 
pictured herself, once more robed in sumptuous attire, receiving 
her guests in the drawing-room at Sherborne Lodge, seated in 
her opera-box at Covent Garden, and driving in easy luxury 
through the Row. Then she glanced down at her shabby dress, 
at the humble cottage just visible in the moonlight, and she 
broke into a bitter laugh. Was she really Constance Hamilton ? 
Was she awake, or was she writhing in the torture of some 
horrible nightmare, out of which she would awake to laugh at 
her fears ? She looked around again. No, no ; she was nd 
asleep. Summer was over for ever. It would dawn again fa 
the birds and flowers, but not for her. For her there was 
nothing but winter — a long winter of obscurity, poverty, and 
trials, until — Until what ? 

Ay, what ? She thought, with a gleam of triumphant plea- 
sure, of the narrow grave into which they would lower her one 
day, she cared not how soon. They would close her in, she 
knew, with wood, and stone, and earth, until not a beam of 
light or warmth could come near her— not the perfume of a 
single bud, not the note of one wild bird, not the voice of one 
of all those she loved so well. But what of that ? The closer 
down they laid her, the closer would she be hidden from the 
hollow, deceitful world she loathed so thoroughly. She would 
not feel the weight of mound and stone ! She would not be 
there ! She would be . . . Ah ! but where would she be ? 

V/ith a shudder she glanced above at the pale, calm moon ; 
at the miles of space beyond that moon ; and she thought of 
the world beyond that again, to which, willing or unwilling, she 
was surely hastening day by day. How would it be with her 
there ? The Maker and King of that world, she knew, was 
loving and kind. From a child she had heard of His love and 
mercy and compassion ; but she had never wanted either the 
one or the other. It was just breaking upon her now that she 
did want them ; that she could not do without them. 

What a long way off God appeared 1 Could she ever get 
near Him — as near to Him as Harold ? Alas ! she knew not 
how to address Him ; she knew not where to find Him. If she 
could only go down on her knees, and pour out her soul in 
prayer ! But she knew not how ; her lips were strangers to it ; 
they seemed to be sealed. She could only weep ; and weep 
she did, long and bitterly. Under the spreading white branches 
of the chestnuts she at length dried her tears. Again and again 
she returned to the little window, her heart softened, and her 
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lip trembling. She wanted to learn. What a hopeful, peaceful, 
contented expression the boy had on his face ! He was speak- 
ing to his Father in secret She felt she had no business there ; 
and yet she longed to linger. 

So she passed on, and then came back and looked again, 
until, at last, she fancied his position was altering. His head 
seemed [bending lower and lower ; his hands had dropped to 
his knees. Returning once more from the chestnuts, she gave a 
wild cry, for he had fallen upon his side. * Had one of the 
bright angels judged him too fair for this earth, and borne him 
away as he knelt ?' was the thought that flashed through her as 
she burst open the door and rushed to him, almost shrieking : 

* Harold ! Harold !' 

* Yes, auntie. Oh dear ! why ' He was on his feet, 

rubbing his eyes, and staring bewilderedly around 

Mrs. Hamilton's heart was beating almost painfully from her 
terrible fright Controlling her emotion as well as she could, 
she said : 

' You had fallen asleep. I thought — I thought There, 

never mind Run in quickly, and ask Alice to get you a hot 
drink before you go to bed. I am afraid you will take cold. 
Never mind the lantern ; I will see to that There, run along.' 

* She didn't scold, and it is nearly ten o'clock,' said Harold, 
as he warmed himself at the kitchen fire, and told Alice what 
had happened * Wasn't it kind of her ?' 



CHAPTER XV. 

* And if tha tree fall toward the south, or toward the north, in the place 
where the tree falleth, there it shall be.' — Ecclesiastes xi. 3. 

The next day was Sunday. Harold had been dreaming about 
foxes all night ; and as soon as he was dressed, he lost no time 
m running to the fowl-house, to see if any of them had been 
paying his feathered friends an unwelcome visit He walked 
two or three times completely round it Not a single hole could 
he discover ; nor could he see any trace of Sanders having been 
at work there the night before. * He certainly said he had 
stopped up a great many holes,' he said to himself, as he at last 
gave up the search and went inside. * I wonder where they 
were.' Then he opened the box where the corn was kept ; and 
strewing the grain plentifully around, called the birds to their 
breakfast They came from all sides ; but to his surprise and 
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dismay, no lame duck, and no chickens made their appearance. 
He called, and called ; then he searched the whole place 
through ; and at last, with tears in his eyes, he went to tell 
Alice that the fox must have got in after all, and carried them 
away. Alice was busy with breakfast, and did not appear 
nearly so indignant and sorry as he expected her to have been. 

* My poor duck, and those dear little chickens T he said 
sorrowfully; *to think I should have taken such pains with 
them, just to make a supper for a horrid fox ! How they must 
have screamed when he seized them ! I wish I had been 
awake ; I would have got up and saved them.' 

* PYaps they quacked a bit,' replied Alice, as she knelt 
before the fire, toasting a slice of bread ; ' leastways, the duck 
would. But you know, dear, to be eaten up is the natural 
death of such creatures : and as Providence made them to be 
eaten, depend upon it Providence has arranged that they don't 
object to it much ; for Providence is always kind.' 

Harold opened his eyes. This was quite a new line of 
argument ; and one with which he did not feel at all disposed 
to agree, that morning, at all events. 

* I don't believe Providence intended them to be eaten by 
foxes,' he replied, after a little consideration. 

* Lor, love !' she exclaimed, * if you're born to be ate, what 
does it matter what eats you ? And then, Master Harold, you 
mustn't forget that Providence made the foxes; and, poor 
brutes, they must eat something.' 

* That is no reason they should steal my duck and chickens,' 
he cried, a little indignantly. * I don't understand the way you 
are talking this morning, Alice ; but it doesn't sound at all kind' 

* I was only thinking, love,' she replied meekly, * that the 
creatures were certainly not worth their keep. That duck 
never laid an egg in its life, and never meant to : as for the 
chickens, they would never have made respectable fowls. They 
were hatched too late in the year. Why, I've seen chicks as 
big as they were at two months ; and here they're going on 
five. They would never have paid for the corn they ate.' 

* I don't care,' said Harold ; * the fox had no business to 
touch them.' 

* P'r'aps he was very hungry, love,' she observed coaxingly ; 
* p'r'aps he'd a wife and a lot of hungry little ones at home.' 

Harold felt highly insulted. *You are determined to take 
the fox's part,' he said stiffly. *I shall go and speak to 
Sanders at once about the trap,' and he left the kitchen. 

He found . Sanders a little more sympathising than Alice, but 
not much. He certainly went with him to try and find the 
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hole by which the fox had got in, but he expressed no surprise 
when the search was unsuccessful ; and although he promised 
to make the trap, he did not seem to take much interest in it. 
Moreover, he appeared absent and confused; and was 
evidently greatly relieved when they left the fowl-house and 
returned to the kitchen. 

Harold was very disappointed. The uncertain fate of his 
favourites was a great trouble to him ; and neither Alice nor 
Sanders seemed to think so. He sat listlessly watching the 
former, as she toasted her pile of bread, looking so thoroughly 
miserable that she got up to give him a kiss, and to whisper : 

'Don't grieve after a duck and chickens, love. It's not 
worthy of a boy. It ain't manly.' 

He wiped a starting tear from his eye, as he replied ; 

* Well, Alice, I get very fond of even a duck, when it is very 
fond of me ; and that duck was. It would follow me all over 
the garden ; and those chickens liked me a great deal better 
than their mother. To be sure she pecked them dreadfully, 
and I was very kind to them. They used to eat out of my 
hand, and none of the others will ; and they would let me 
pick them up, and the others won't That was why I liked 
them best' 

* It's a pity the fox chanced to take those you were fond of,' 
said Alice ; * but of course he didn't know. He just chose 
those he knew were no good, and only eating the food of 
those that ara' 

* I'm very certain he never thought of that,' replied Harold. 
* He just grabbed at the ones that could not get out of his way. 
But wait a bit : Sanders and I will soon settle him when we get 
our trap. What a heap of toast you have made, Alice !' 

* There's nothing but toast for breakfast this morning, dear ; 
and I'm sorry to say I've had to put dripping on it, for I've no 
butter.' 

* Oh yes ! I remember,' cried Harold ; * and what about the 
tea-leaves, Alice ? Have you boiled them ?' 

*No, love, we've not come to tea-leaves yet; though we 
needn't boast, for there's no knowing how soon we may. 
Sanders had a few coppers in his pocket, and he bought me an 
ounce or two of coffee. That's what he went to the village for 
last night ; but don't you mention it in the parlour.' 

* No,' he replied, * I won't But had uncle no money for you, 
Alice?' 

* He didn't offer me any, dear ; so we may be pretty certain 
he hadn't any to spare.' 

* What shall we do, then, for dinner, Alice P' 
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She turned quickly away ; and on his repeating the question, 
replied shortly : 

* The good Lord will send us a dinner, Master Harold.' 
•Will he ?' he replied thoughtfully; * I don't know that God 

fed the Israelites with manna; and He sent ravens to feed Elijah ; 
and He increased the poor widow woman's barrel of meal, 
and cruse of oil : but I don't believe He would do an)7thing like 
that nowadays. The time of miracles is over, you know, Alice.' 

* I said nothing about a miracle,' replied Alice. 

* But you said God would send us a dinner,' he persisted 

* Well, let us hope He will, any way,' she exclaimed, a little 
impatiently ; * for, if he doesn't, we shall all starve. Now, dear, 
run into the parlour ; I am going to take breakfast in.' 

An exclamation of disgust fell from Mrs. Hamilton's lips as 
she tasted the dripping toast. When she learned from 
Harold what it was, and that Alice had no butter, she broke 
into a loud fit of sobbing. An expression of great pain 
settled upon Mr. Hamilton's face. He bit his lip to still its 
trembling, and walking to the window, looked steadily out 
Harold remained seated at the table, hardly knowing what to 
do. The despised toast was in colour a beautiful golden-brown. 
It looked tempting ; and in spite of his trouble about the duck 
and chickens, he was feeling very hungry, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, he did not like to take a piece. 

By-and-by Basil came in from the garden. He was too 
accustomed to his mother's tears to express any concern at 
seeing them. He asked for some breakfast ; so Mr. Hamilton 
returned to his place, and poured out the coffee. 

*I am very glad that Alice did not boil the tea-leaves,' 
thought Harold, as he watched him. ' How poor auntie would 
have cried ! I wonder what she would say if she knew Sanders 
had bought the coffee with his own money.' 

He found the toast better than he expected The taste of 
the dripping was certainly peculiar, but not altogether disagree- 
able ; and in any case better than dry bread. 

* Whatever is this !' cried Basil, as he swallowed his first 
mouthful. * What funny butter ! I don't like it' 

His father immediately silenced him by saying he could eat 
it or leave it, just as he chose, but he was to make no remarks 
about it 

Basil preferred to eat it To hungry boys it was not at all 
bad, and both he and Harold made very good breakfasts. Mr. 
Hamilton also partook of it, for he was always anxious to make 
the best of everything, and to accommodate himself to circum- 
stances, however distasteful they might be. 
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*Come Constance,' he said presently, as the lady's sobs 
ceased, and she removed her handkerchief from her tearful, red 
eyes, * have some coffee before it gets cold ; and let me order 
you a little dry toast ; you will like that better than this.' 

She turned and looked at him, and said : 

* Didn't you give Alice any money last night ?' 

The look of pain so often seen on Mr. Hamilton's face now, 
settled on his features as he replied : 

* I kept out of her way, for fear she should ask me for any.' 
*Why?' 

The answer was low, but both boys caught it distinctly : 

* Because I had none to give her.' 

*That was the reason she did not ask you, uncle,' cried 
Harold. 'She told me that she knew you could not have 
any to spare, or you would have given it to her. She says she 
never means to ask you for any.' 

*She is very considerate,' remarked the gentleman, with the 
shadow of a reproachful look at his wife. 

The lady felt it keenly. A flood of remorse fell upon her. 

* Even his servant has more consideration for him than I 
have,' she thought * I believe I am the greatest worry he has.' 
And with a long sigh, she took her seat at the table. 

Her husband poured her out a cup of coffee, and said to 
Harold : 

* Run and ask Alice to make your aunt a little dry toast' 
But she stopped him, saying : 

* No ; if you are all eating this, what do you call it — dripping? 
I never heard of such stuff being used for butter ; but I dare- 
say I can manage it, too,' 

She eyed the piece in her hand very suspiciously before 
putting it in her mouth, and could not forbear a slight expres- 
sion of disgust as she tasted it 

*You should have eaten it while it was hot, auntie,' ex- 
claimed Harold; *it is quite cold now, and not. at all nice. 
Shall I ask Alice to warm it ?* 

To Mr. Hamilton's surprise, she answered quietly: * No thank 
you, Harold ; it is my fault it is cold, I will eat it as it is.' 

He wondered very much what had happened to his petulant, 
irritable wife, that such gentle words should fall from her lips,, 
especially to her little nephew. He little guessed what she had 
seen through the stable-window the night before ; the serious 
thoughts it had produced, and the effect it was destined to have 
upon her character. He watched her finish her simple, dis- 
tasteful meal in silence ; then, going to her chair, he touched 
her cheek with his lips. 
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* Try to bear it,' he whispered 

* Try to bear what ?* she asked 

' All the terrible discomfort and hardship my misfortune has 
brought upon you.' 

* I don't suppose it is anymore difficult for me to bear it than 
it is for you,' she replied 

' I can bear anjrthing,' he said ; ' all my anxiety is for 
you.' 

She made no reply. She would have liked to throw her 
arms round his neck, and to have had a good cry on his 
shoulder. She was longing to tell him she was miserable; 
not so much from their altered circumstances, as that a know- 
ledge of her own state, her defects, and deficiencies, was break- 
ing upon her, and making her loathe herself She was discon- 
tented and fiill of pride, and indolent, and selfish, and oh, so 
horribly worthless ! And she wanted to throw it all ofi^ and to 
find some of the higher hope, and peace, and courage that 
enabled others to bear adversity. But how he would open his 
eyes if she told him all this ; such language would sound so 
strange fi*om her lips. Besides, the boys were present; she 
could not speak before them, so she was silent 

In a few moments Mr. Hamilton left the room, and, taking his 
hat, sauntered into the garden, full of bitter, hopeless thou^ts. 

* My poor wife,' he said to himself in despair. * She will 
learn to hate me, now that I have brought her to this fearful 
state of penury ! And what can I expect ? Is there a woman 
in the world less fitted to cope with poverty than she ? 

Meanwhile Harold had gone upstairs to his roonL It was 
very cold, but Alice and Sanders were getting their breakfast in 
the kitchen, so he could not go there : besides,^ he wanted to 
be by himself for a few moments ; for he had been in such a 
hurry that morning to get into the garden to his fowl-house^ that 
he had hardly given himself time to do more than just read his 
verse once. He had to learn it before he could feel that his new 
year's promise was kept ; so he opened his little green book 
and read it over. 

* And if the tree fall toward the south, or toward the north, 
in the place where the tree falleth, there it shall beJ 

A strange verse ; and one that would have puzzled him sadly 
had he not already been well familiar with the metaphor of the 
£allen tree. He knew well the terrible truth the verse taught, 
through a hymn, one of his mother's favourites, that he had 
leamt/rom her lips when quite a little fellow, and sang many 
a time both with her and to her. He had never thought of this 
hymn since her death. It was the verse that brought it to his 
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remembrance ; and now, standing at the window and looking 
absently upon the white scene before him, he sang it softly over. 

* Days and moments quickly flying 

Blend the living with the dead ; 
Soon ¥dll you and I be \ymg 
Ekich within his narrow bed. 

* Soon our souls to God Who gave them, 

Will have sped their rapid flight. 
Able now by grace to save them, 
Oh, that while we can we might ! 

* Jesus, Infinite Redeemer, 

Maker of this mighty frame, 
Teach, oh teach us to remember 
What we are and whence we came ; 

* Whence we came, and whither wending : 

Soon we must through darkness go. 
To inherit bliss unending. 
Or eternity of woe. 

* As the tree falls — so must it lie ; 

As a man lives — so must he die : 
As a man dies — so must he be 
All through the days of eternity.* 

It was this last verse that had brought such a solemn expres- 
sion to his face. It sounded very terrible ; and here was the 
same thing repeated in God's own Word — that could never by 
any chance be wrong, or mistaken. * In the place where the 
tree falleth, there it shall be.' 

So surely as a fallen tree would remain as it fell, so also 
would a man spend eternity as he died In heaven — or out of 
heaven ? There was something very awful in the thought, for 
he remembered that Death did not always come gently, in the 
form of some lingering sickness, allowing time for prayer and 
repentance : often he came with remorseless violence, snatch- 
ing some poor soul away in a moment, in a second, in the 
twinkling of an eye. And would that poor soul be doomed to 
remain throughout eternity as it was taken — unclean, un- 
repentant, unforgiven ? It was too horrible to think of. 

He shuddered, and was turning away from the window, when 
suddenly a look of horror settled upon his face, an exclama- 
tion of terror escaped his lips ; and, running downstairs, he 
started oflf across the lawn at full speed. 

He never heard when his uncle called to him twice to stop. 
On he went, through the gate and across the lane, rushing 
madly along, terror depicted upon every feature. From his 
^dow he had caught sight of his cousin sliding in the next 
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field upon a large and dangerous pond : a pond that both bo)rs 
had been warned against on account of its great depth. 

Poor Basil ! who had never prayed to God in his life, and 
made a boast that he never meant to. 

* If he goes in/ thought Harold, as he flew wildly on — * if he 
goes in P 

* Basil ! dear Basil !' he called, as he reached the pond's 
brink, breathless and panting, * come off — oh, do come off !' 

* What for ?* asked Basil > * it's safe enough.' 

*^No, it's not safe,' called Harold. ' This pond is eighteen 
feet deep. Sanders said so. Come off — quickly !' 

* Well,' said Basil carelessly, sliding right into the middle, 
* and suppose it is, and suppose I go in, and stick at the bottom 
— there will be an end of me — that's all 1' 

* Yes ; that's just it,' almost shrieked Harold * There will 
be an end of you — but what will that end be ? You are not 
fit to die, Basil You know you are not Oh, come off! — 
come off ! The ice is trembling — it is going to break ! Basil, 
don't you hear ? I tell you it is going to break. If you get 
drowned, you will fall right into Satan's arms ! Come off !' 

Basil started For the moment he felt as if the dread angel of 
darkness were standing behind ready to clutch him. With a 
faint cry of terror, he instinctively made for the bank ; but, as 
he neared it, a gust of wind caught his hat and blew it far on 
to the ice. 

* There,' he exclaimed impatiently, as he reached Harold's 
side, * look what your nonsense has done !' 

But Harold was too relieved to think of anything just then, 
except that his great fear was over. 

* You are safe !' he cried, seizing his cousin's hand * Oh, I 
was so frightened ! The ice was trembling horribly ; and look, 
it is cracked all over ! How could you venture on it ?* 

* There wasn't a crack to be seen when I first went on it I 
am sure it ought to be firm, it has been freezing long enough,' 
said Basil, pulling his hand impatiently away. 

* Why, it was thawing last night !' cried Harold * Sanders 
says this pond ought to have three days' hard frost to make 
it safe.' 

Basil had had a great fright The perspiration had broken 
out on his forehead, and his heart was still beating quickly. 
He knew Harold was right He was not fit to die. Boast as he 
liked, scoff as he chose, he knew in his heart he believed as his 
little cousin ; and he shuddered in spite of himself, and turned 
from the cracked ice with a trembling consciousness that for 
him that evil spirit, Satan, with all his terrors and horrors, was 
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really lurking there. But his cap was in the middle — his best 
cap — and best caps were rare and precious at The Hollies. 
He dare not go back without it, that is to say, he dare not 
explain how he had lost it ; for only that morning his father 
had strictly forbidden all sliding until he should give permis- 
sion. He did not tell Harold this. He only exclaimed angrily, 
after vainly trying for a few seconds to summon sufficient 
courage to venture again on the frozen pond : 

* I declare you would take the pluck out of a Nelson, you 
would, with your nonsensical talk. How am I to get my cap ?' 

* Never mind the cap !' cried Harold. * I am sure it is not 
worth the risk of going for it* 

* Is it worth the risk of my getting a thrashing for it ?' cried 
Basil, impatiently. * You know quite well papa will be calling 
us to go to church in another hour; and what will he say when 
I tell him where my cap is F 

*He will be very angry,' replied Harold, unhesitatingly. 
* We must get it — but how ? It is too far to reach with a stick.' 

Basil was standing with one foot upon the bank, the other 
upon the ice. Twice he took a step forward — twice he returned. 
Those words of Harold's were ringing in his ears : 

*If you get drowned, you will fall right into Satan's arms.' 
He looked again. The ice was terribly cracked just where his 
cap was lying. It might break beneath his weight What 
then? No, it was of no use. He dare not risk a fall into 
Satan's arms. 

* You are always in the way, "pauper,"' he said sulkily. ' It 
is all through you the cap is th^pre.' 

*How do you make that out?' cried Harold, a little nettled 
by the word * pauper.' * I never touched it.' 

Basil was too ashamed to say, * No, but you so frightened 
me, that I let the wind blow it from my head ' (which would 
have been the truth), so he said : 

*The least you can do is to go and get it for me. Now 
I come to think of it, it would really be a very serious matter if 
anything happened to nte. I am an only son, you know ; and 
I shall have to take care of papa and mamma when they are 
old : but you are only a little " pauper," of no importance what- 
ever ; and it does not matter to anyone whether you go out of 
the world or not. Besides,' he added with a sneer, 'there 
would be no danger in your being drowned You would go 
straight to heaven, you know.' 

Harold's brown eyes were flashing, and his fists clenched 
with suppressed rage. There were many things that he would 
have liked to say in reply to this speech of Basil's ; but with a 

15 
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Strong effort he succeeded in keeping his tongue and temper 
in check this time. He was on the point of turning silently 
away, when his cousin^s last words arrested him. 

* I don't know that I should/ he replied * Only the good 
go to heaven ; and it is very hard work to be good You will 
never know how hard until you begin to try, and have some one 
always glad to put you in a passion by calling you names you 
don't like.' 

* Where are you going ?' cried Basil, as he was walking away. 

* Won't you help me to get my cap ?' 

* I don't see how I can help you,' replied Harold, retracing 
his footsteps. 

* You are ever so much lighter than I am,' said Basil. * I am 
sure the ice will bear your weight. I have been on it above half 
an hour ; but perhaps I am a little heavy for it. You won't be.' 

Harold looked a little doubtfully at the cracked surface of 
the pond. 

* It would be foolish to be drowned for the sake of a cap,' he 
said ; * but if you have been on it half an hour, it might bear 
me just for a second ; and yet I don't know. It is very cracked' 

* There's papa,' whispered Basil hastily, 'catching sight of his 
father just behind the hedge ; * oh dear ! what shall I do ? Get 
it quickly, Harold, there's a good fellow ! The ice is certain to 
bear you. You are very light' 

Prompted by his kind heart, on the impulse of the moment, 
Harold started off for the cap. He reached it, picked it up, 
and turned to come back, when it all happened in the twinkling 
of an eye. A loud crash ! a wailing cry ! a wild shriek from 
Basil ! a white, despairing little face just above the water, and 
two small hands clutching desperately at the broken ice. Then 
the clear, firm voice of Mr. Hamilton. 

* Hold on, Harold — hold on, my boy ! I will save you.' 
There was a sign-post near, warning trespassers off. How the 
gentleman tore it up he never knew; but he did — and he 
pushed it towards the little numb hands ; and he half-crawled, 
half-dragged himself on it, within reach of his poor little 
nephew. And he caught him firmly by the collar ; and he 
breathed a silent agonised prayer for divine help, and he got 
back to the bank in safety. ' Thank God !' he exclaimed 
fervently, as the little wet, shivering figure stood before him ; 

* thank God I followed you ! Basil, why did you let him go on 
the ice, after all I said to you this morning ?' But the fright 
had been too much for Basil. He was sobbing loudly. * I must get 
him home, ' continued the gentleman. * Here, Basil, take his other 
hand We must make him run, or he will catch his death of cold' 
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Mrs. Hamilton hastened to the door, at the unusual sight of 
her husband and the two boys scampering hand-in-hand over 
the lawn on a Sunday morning. She cried out in alarm when 
she saw Harold's wet clothes; and tears of thankfulness 
moistened her eyes as she heard of his narrow escape. He 
was dearer to her than she knew. 

Alice clasped him in her arms, and kissed him, and cried over 
him, and carried him into the kitchen, and had his wet things 
off, and warm blankets round him, and his feet in hot water, 
and a glass of hot elderberry wine in his hand, before he knew 
where he was. 

* Drink it up, darling,' she said. * It's lucky I made it ; if it 
hadn't been for the trees being in the garden, I shouldn't have 
thought of it ; and they say there's nothing like it for keeping 
the cold out Oh, my precious lamb ! my poor motherless 
boy 1 how could you venture on that ugly pond, and Sanders 
telling you it wasn't safe. There, don't talk — don't say a 
word Just drink your wine ; and then I'll dry your feet, and 
Sanders shall carry you upstairs and put you in bed, blankets 
and all.' 

Very thankful was Harold when he found himself in bed, 
and alone. The excitement had tired him ; and he soon fell 
into a sound sleep. He was awoke by feeling a touch upon his 
head, and looking up, found Basil, by his side. 

* Hush !' whispered this latter ; Mon't make a noise. Papa 
told me not to disturb you ; but I could not wait any longer. I 
shall have to go to church directly, and I want to speak to you 
first' 

* What do you want to say ?' asked Harold, as the other paused 

* Well,' he continued, after a little hesitation ; * I want to 
thank you.' 

*To thank me, Basil; what for? I didn't get your cap. I- 
dropped it when the ice broke.' 

* I wasn't thinking of the cap,' said Basil. * I know where it 
is. It is where / should have been, but for you — at the bottom 
of that dreadful pond. If you hadn't called me off, I should 
have gone in, and papa would not have been there to pull me 
out He says he only followed you because you were running 
so fast and looked so frightened ; he thought something was 
wrong.' 

* I was frightened,' replied Harold * I saw you sliding from 
the window, and I was dreadfully afraid of your being drowned ; 
for I had just been learning a terrible verse out of mamma's 
book. It was that that sent me after you in such a fright' 

'A terrible verse !' repeated Basil, curiously. * What was it T 

IS— 2 
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* " In the place where the tree falleth, there it shall be," ' said 
Harold 

Basil said the words over once or twice, and then observed : 

* I see nothing terrible in that What has a tree to do with 
me ?' 

* You don't understand it,' replied Harold * It means that a 
tree will remain for ever just as it falls — unless some one touches 
it, of course — and a man will remain for ever just as he dies. 
If he dies good, he'll remain good ; but if he dies wicked^ he'll 
remain wicked. That's the terrible part of it, because nothing 
wicked can ever get near God, or heaven.' 

* I see,' said Basil ; *you were just thinking of that when you 
saw me on the pond ; and you thought I had better not run 
any risk of dying just yet a bit' 

* Well, I shouldn't like you to die until you have learned to 
pray, Basil ; for I don't believe it would be safe. If you were 
a poor heathen, who had never had a chance of hearing about 
God, it would perhaps be different ; but as you live in a Christian 
country, and know perfectly well all you ought to do, I think it 
would be a fearful risk for you to die as you are.' 

* Bah !' cried Basil. * I'm no worse than thousands of others 
in this Christian country, as you call it. It would never do for 
all the world to be as serious as you. Why, we should be a 
nation of parsons in that case. You think me a very great 
sinner, I know ; but I'm not. I'm a very nice, proper fellow, 
only in a different way to you. You are fond of praying, and 
all that kind of thing, and I'm not ; that's the only difference 
between us. I don't mean to say there's any harm in praying 
and preaching, and thinking so much about the next world ; but 
it is quite unnecessary. People get through this world quite as 
well without it ; perhaps a great deal better.' 

* Will they ever get to the next without it ?' asked Harold 
Basil was silent for a moment or two ; then he replied : 

* I know nothing about that What I wanted to tell you was 
this. The bottom of that pond would have been a horribly 
awkward place for me. I may thank you that I am not lying 
there, cold and stiff. Here, shake hands, old fellow. You have 
done me a good turn, and no mistake. I won't forget it I'll 
never call you " pauper " again, and I'll keep my hands off you 
— see if I don't' 

* Thank you,' replied Harold, taking his cousin's proffered 
hand * I am very much obliged to you ; but you said that 
once before.' 

* Oh, but I mean it this time,' cried Basil, ' unless you aggra- 
vate me very much. And I'll let you pray too, as much as you 
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like, because it^s all through your being so fond of praying, and 
all that kind of thing, that you called me off the ice and saved 
my life. Now, what could you wish for more ?* 

* Nothing,' replied Harold * You are very kind But really, 
Basil, you ought to begin and pray yourself. We were both of 
us very near death this morning, and we may be nearer «till to- 
morrow morning. It is an awful thing to die suddenly, and not 
be ready ; " as the tree falls," you know, " so must it lie." We 
should think about it' 

* All right,' said Basil ; * do. You'll do enough thinking for 
the two of us. * Listen ! there's papa calling me. I must go. 
Good-bye, Harold; you're a good little fellow. Go to sleep 
again, and don't tell anyone I awoke you.' 

Left alone, Harold nestled down again amongst the blankets, 
and fell into a reverie over what had passed As he had told 
Basil, he had been very near death that morning. He shud- 
dered when he thought what would have happened if his uncle 
had not come up that second. Basil would have been power- 
less to rescue him ; and he could never have held on to that 
cold, cold ice, while his cousin ran for assistance. His fingers 
would soon have become stiff and useless, and he would have 
sank like a stone to the bottom of that deep pond Where 
would he have been now^ if that had happened ? Safe in one of 
the heavenly mansions, or shut outside for ever ? 

The question was very solemn ; and the silent prayer he 
breathed that he might be kept, by the grace of Gk)d, always 
ready for death, in whatever form it might come to him, was 
very earnest Then he began to think what would have hap- 
pened if he had not seen Basil from the windgw, and gone to 
warn him. Without doubt he would have continued sliding, 
the ice would have broken, and no one would have been near 
to lend him a helping hand What would have become of 
Basil ? True to the teaching of a pious mother, his belief in 
an eternity of happiness for those who honour the Almighty, 
and in everlasting misery for those who wilfully dishonour Him, 
was so steadfast, that the only answer he could find to this 
question was a very fearful one. 

* Poor Basil ! poor Basil I' he exclaimed aloud ; and the words 
had hardly fallen from his lips, when they were repeated by his 
aunt's voice. 

* Poor Basil !' she said ; * I think it is poor Harold !' She 
was standing beside him, looking kindly into his flushed cheeks 
and bright eyes. So absorbed had he been in his reflections, 
that he had not heard her enter the room. * I think it is poor 
Harold 1' she continued, stroking his forehead ' Why were you 
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pitying Basil ? He is all right ; he has gone to church with his 
papa.' 

At another time Harold would have been too timid to answer ; 
but the earnestness of his feelings was too strong this morning 
to give any place to embarrassment ; and he replied : 

^ Oh, auntie, it is so dreadful ! . Basil was all but dead this 
morning, and he doesn't know the minute he may be quite 
dead ; and he won't think about being " ready." He only laughs 
and says it is all nonsense.' 

* Basil was all but dead this morning I' repeated the lady, 
turning a little pale. *I don't understand you. Did he go 
through the ice ? I thought it was only you.' 

* No, auntie ; he did not go in ; but he might have done,' he 
replied. And he went on to tell her all that had happened ; 
about his solemn verse of that morning ; how he had seen Basil 
on the pond, and ran to warn him off; how the cap had fallen 
just where Basil had been sliding, and how, the moment he 
went to pick it up, the ice had broken. 

The lady listened thoughtfully, and, as he concluded, she said : 

* I never heard an)7thing so wonderful in my life. My poor 
little Harold ! you have really saved my boy's life to-day, and 
very nearly at the risk of your own. I shall never be able to 
thank you sufficiently. I don't know what to think about 
Basil I don't like to think what might have happened if he 
had been drowned. I know he is not a good boy ; he is dis- 
obedient, untruthful, passionate, and indolent : but so are many 
other boys ; and God is very merciful' 

* Yes, auntie ; He is. But don't you think it would be a very 
great risk for anyone to die before they had learned to pray ? 

This was asked in the form of a questioa Mrs. Hamilton's 
reply was to say sadly : 

* I suppose Basil never says any prayers F 

* He says they are all nonsense, auntie, and quite unneces- 
sary. But they are not, are they P 

Mrs. Hamilton made no answer this time. She was asking 
herself who had ever taught Basil to pray ? Not she. And she 
was wondering how Ethel Thirkstone had trained this bright- 
eyed boy of hers, that religion was such a part of his life. Not 
an irksome duty, as it is to so many of the young ; not a mere 
form, with which so many are satisfied ; not a necessity to fall 
back upon when sickness, or silver hairs, whisper that the valley 
of the shadow of death draweth nigh ; but a something never 
forgotten, in health or pain, in work or play — a something 
never laid aside for a single moment, a something that plainly 
influenced his thoughts, his words, his actions, his very looks. 
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She knew her creed off by heart She had known it from 
childhood. There was little connected with God's promises 
and commands that she did not know ; but lately she was be- 
ginning to see that there was something in religion far higher 
than this; that Christianity was not the knowledge of, and 
belief in, certain facts, but a glorious reality that should have its 
influence upon every moment of a daily life. It was only since 
she had been forced to lay aside her visiting, her endless novels, 
and the various calls of fashionable life, that she had had time 
for such thoughts. She was thinking now, that perhaps it was 
by no accident that poverty had come upon them. Had God 
had a purpose in allowing their riches to take wings ? Then her 
eyes fell on the little face on the pillow, and she said, earnestly : 

*I am truly thankful that you were spared this morning, 
Harold' 

*SoamI, auntie,' he replied heartily. *I am very glad I 
wasn't drowned When first mamma died I used to break my 
heart when I thought how many years would have to pass 
before I went to her in heaven. I have often prayed to God 
to take me quickly, but I never do now. I used to think this 
world a very unhappy place, but I don't now.' 

* That was my fault,' said the lady, sadly. ' You came to me 
after a terrible affliction, full of trouble, and wanting affection 
and tenderness, and I was harsh, and cruel, and unjust' 

*You were often very good to me, auntie,' he said. 

* Do you like me ?' she asked suddenly, bending over him. 
*Yes, auntie — very much.' 

* Don't you think me horribly cross ?' 

'A little, just now and then,' he replied, after a slight hesitation. 

* Your mother was a very good woman, wasn't she P she ob- 
served presently. 

* Oh yes !' he replied fervently ; *I couldn't tell you how good; 
and so kind, and so sweet' 

'I wish you could persuade Basil to say his prayers every 
night and morning,' she said, after another thoughtful pause. * I 
don't believe he will ever be a good boy until he does ; and I 
want him to be a good boy. What happened on that pond 
ought to make him think seriously of life and death. Talk to 
him a little, Harold, as your motiier used to talk to jou. I 
can't talk— I never could. Besides, if I did, he wouldn't 
listen ; he would only laugh.' 

'I can't talk like mamma,' replied Harold; 'I don't think 
anybody could And Basil won't say any prayers ; he told me 
this morning he wouldn't He will have it they are all nonsense.' 

The lady's answer was a long sigh. It was her place to teach 
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her son to pray; she knew that well But how could she teach him 
what she did not know hersel£ She remained silent for a moment 
or two ; and then, looking again at her little nephew, remarked : 

* You are very flushed, Harold ; you want rest after your fright I 
ought not to have let you talk so much. I will leave you quietly. 
Try to go to sleep. Come, give your cross old aunt a kiss.' 

He threw his arms round her neck ; and, as her lips touched 
his hot cheek, she whispered : 

* I shall never forget that you have saved my Basil's life. He is 
very precious to me ; and so are yoa' 

She passed from the room before he could make any reply ; 
and in a few moments he fell fast asleep. 

Then, seated alone in the parlour, the lady stirred the fire to 
a glow, and began to commune with her thoughts. By-and- 
by she arose and took her husband's Bible from the table, where 
he had placed it in the hope that she might open it some time 
during the moming, and that her eye might faU on some divine, 
loving promise that would speak comfort to her souL It was 
long since she had held the precious book, years since she had 
glanced at its pages. She had indeed heard it read often and 
often at the fashionable church of her old life, but her thoughts 
had mostly been wandering the while ; the reader's words had 
fallen on idle ears : and now, sitting with the sacred volume in 
her hands, she felt herself an utter stranger to its contents. 
She turned from page to page. Here, some severe threat or 
terrible warning made her heart beat quicker; there, some 
loving pleading, some gracious promise, some blissful recom- 
pense, freely offered, brought a tear to her eye and a quiver to 
her lip. * The wicked shall be tumed into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God.** She closed the book, and leaning 
back in her chair, pondered over these words. * That forget 
God' That was her crime. She had never meant to wilfully 
break the laws of her great Maker, but she had forgotten Him 
— as completely, as entirely, as though she had been bom in a 
heathen land, where His name was not known. And this for- 
geffulness was a terrible crime. Startling discovery ! It was to 
be visited with the same punishment as that awarded to the 
blackest of criminals. 'Turned into helL' There was oiAyotu 
hell for the most guilty of sinners ; and those who * forgot God ' 
were to have their part in it. Better never to have known Him ; 
better never to have heard His name*; better grovel in the 
heathen's darkness, than know Him only to forget Him. Yes ; 
she saw it all now. God did not choose to be forgotten. He 
had taken away riches, pleasures, hopes, that He might be re- 

* Psalm ix. 17. 
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membered But He had left a great deal stilL She glanced 
at the well-filled grate, at the comfortably furnished room, and 
she thought of the starving, of the shivering, of the sick ; and 
she acknowledged that she had still many mercies left. Would 
these be taken from her, one by one, if she continued living 
in forgetfulness of Him who giveth all? They might; who 
could say? How was she to remember Him, her Maker 
and Redeemer ? How was she to teach her boy to remember 
Him — her boy, who, but for a merciful interposition of Provi- 
dence, might at that moment have been a cold, stiff corpse ? 
She trembled for him, she trembled for herself. A strong desire 
came upon her to throw herself there and then upon the ground, 
and pray, humbly and passionately, for pardon, for mercy, for 
grace, for them both. But she was such a stranger to prayer. 
She knew not how, nor where, to begin ; and a burst of tears 
relieved her overburdened heart instead. 

An hour later, all traces of her grief washed away, she sat 
talking quietly to Harold, who had found bed wearisome when 
his sleep was over, and with her permission had dressed and 
come downstairs. 

* Here they are, auntie T he cried, as he heard the gate clang, 
and running to the window, saw his uncle and Basil coming up 
the path. * May I go and meet them ?' 

*Yes,' she replied. But before he reached the door, she 
added : * No ; stay here. After your dip this morning, you had 
better keep warm all day.' 

Basil came in first, a defiant scowl upon his face that aroused 
his mother's fears. 

' I hope you have not been vexing your father,' she said 
anxiously. * He has quite enough worry without your annoying 
him with your temper.' 

* Who says I have been annoying him ?' he asked angrily. 
*Your face.' 

* Then my face tells a story,' he replied. * I don't think I 
have spoken three words all the way home.' 

*You looked so dreadfully cross when you came in,' ex- 
plained Harold * I think that is why auntie thought some- 
thing was wrong.' 

* I should think a fellow had good reason for looking cross,' 
cried Basil, * when he is dragged two miles through the snow to 
a gloomy church, and made to listen over half an hour to a 
ridiculous sermon. If ever I long to be grown up and my own 
master, it is on a Sunday.' 

* What will you do when you are your own master, Basil ?' 
asked his mother. 
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' I don't know exactly what I will do,' he replied, * but I am 
pretty clear about what I won!t do ! I won't go to church, for 
one thing. It is a shocking waste of time.' 

' Waste of time f began Harold, opening his eyes very wide ; 
but Basil interrupted him. 

* No preaching,' he said * I have had enough of it. Don't 
I tell you the sermon lasted over half an hour !' 

Mrs. Hamilton glanced despairingly at her son. She would 
have given anything to have been able to tell him all she had 
felt that morning ; to have warned him of the terrible crime of 
forgetting his Creator ; to have spoken of the folly of braving 
divine anger ; to have entreated him to pause and think of the 
solemnity of the things at which he scoffed But what would 
Basil say to such words from her? Would he not give an 
amazed stare, an amused laugh, and a sarcastic admonition to 
practise before she preached? Of course he would And 
what better could she expect after all the years of silence she 
had maintained upon the truths of God ? 

* You talk like a silly boy, Basil,' she observed with a heavy 
sigh. * I trust by the time you are your own master, you will 
know better.' 

*Over half an hour was a long sermon!' cried Harold 

* What was it all about ?' 

' I don't know. I tell you I have had enough of it,' replied 
Basil, impatiently. 

* But what was the text ?' 

' Oh, how you bother a fellow ! Can't you leave the sermon 
alone ? I tell you I want to forget it' 

* You didn't say that before,' said Harold ' You said you 
knew nothing about it Oh, here is uncle. He will tell us.' 

* Tell you what ?' asked Mr. Hamilton, entering the room at 
this moment. 

* What the text was, uncle.' 

The gentleman made no immediate reply ; but sitting down 
by his wife, drew the boy towards him and looked earnestly into 
his face. 

* You are none the worse for your accident,' he said gently. 
*This might have been a very sad house to-day. We have 
much to be thankful for.' 

' I am very glad that Harold wasn't drowned,' said Basil ; 

* very glad indeed !' 

* So am I,' observed Harold, gravely. * I hope when I do 
die, that I shall go to heaven ; but I should not like to leave 
you all just yet' 

* Then you are happy with us ?' asked his uncle. 
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*Yes, uncle, very.' 

* He seems to be happier here than ever he was at Sherborne 
Lodge,' said Mrs. Hamilton. 

* I know why, mamma,' cried Basil. * He does not mind 
being poor, because he has always been used to it And he 
does what he likes here. He spends nearly all his time with 
Alice, or bothering with Sheltie and his hens ; and he is very 
fond of them all.' 

* I'm very uneasy about some of my hens,' observed Harold. 
* I couldn't find them this morning. I meant to have had a 
good search this afternoon. May I go into the garden after 
dinner, auntie F 

* After dinner !' she repeated bitterly. * I don't know whether 
we shall have any dinner to-day, or not' 

Mr. Hamilton drew a long sigh ; and Basil cried : 

* I expect we shall ! I am dreadfully hungry after my walk.' 

* Alice told me that the Lord was sending our dinner,' said 
Harold. ' I don't know what she meant, but she said so. Does 
the Lord ever send people dinners nowadays, uncle ?' 

* The Bible tells us He will send His people anything they 
ask for. If it is " according to His will,"* of course,' replied 
the gentleman. 

* Do you mean to say, papa,' exclaimed Basil, turning very 
pale, * that we are actually reduced to praying for a dinner ?' 

* Supposing we are,' replied his father, * we are no worse off 
than thousands, who, I have no doubt, deserve far more than 
we do.' 

* I don't see that,' muttered Basil. * We never did any harm.' 

* Did you ever do any good — you — individually ?' asked Mr. 
Hamilton, gently. * Remember the sermon this morning. 
There are sins of omission as well as of commission.' 

Basil with an impatient shrug of the shoulders turned to the 
window ; and Harold remarked : 

*You haven't told us yet what the text was, uncle.' 

Mr. Hamilton drew his chair nearer to his wife, and addressed 
his reply to her. 

*It was a verse,' he said, 'that I don't remember having 
noticed before ; and the preacher gave us a most solemn, heart- 
searching discourse upon it It was taken from the Revelation 
—but stay, where is my Bible ?* and he turned to look for it 

Mrs. Hamilton had it still on her lap. 

* It is here,' she said, holding it up. 

*Have you been reading it?* he asked, and a gleam of 
pleasure lighted up his eyes as her quiet *yes' fell upon his ears 

* I John V. 14. 
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Basil, although he was looking steadily out of the window, 
was listening to what was going on; for as he heard the answer to 
his father's question, an angry frown darkened his face, and 
whispering impatiently to Harold, * Everybody is mad now,' he 
left the room. 

'Here it is,' said Mr. Hamilton. * Revelation iiL 16: 
" So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
I will spue thee out of my mouth." That is pretty clear, 
Constance ; there need be no mistake about that' 

* What was said about it ? she asked, after a short pause. 

*I cannot tell you half. It was a most powerful, earnest 
sermon. One to which you were obliged to listen, whether you 
would or no. Even Basil's eyes were fixed on the preacher's 
face nearly the whole time. He said " lukewarmness " was the 
sin of the age. That thousands of professing Christians un- 
consciously gloried in it. That thousands were so dreadfully 
afraid of being thought "hot," that ^^y purposely endeavoured 
to be "lukewarm."' 

'I am one of those,' interrupted the lady. *I have been 
"lukewarm " all my life.' 

* He besought such to pray for the fire of the Holy Spirit,' 
continued her husband, *and to take no rest until they had 
obtained it. And there were others, he said, who had been 
"hot," and who had grown "lukewarm." He warned those 
against the sin of looking back. I wish I could tell you all he 
said ; or, better still, I wish you had been there to hear it It 
was a sermon one does not hear every day.' 

There was silence after that ; both were occupied with their 
own thoughts. They were aroused by Harold, who had taken 
the Bible from his uncle's hand, and was reading the verse, a 
puzzled frown on his brow. 

* Lukewarm, cold, hot,' he said. * What does it mean, uncle?' 
*It means, my little Harold,' said the gentleman, 'that 

nobody need be afraid of being too good.' 

* Is anybody affaid of being too good ?' asked Harold, gravely. 

* If many people were as fearful of not being good erwugh^ as 
they are of being tlwught too good^ this would be a much better 
world,' replied Mr. Hamilton; *and, unfortunately, I speak 
from personal experience.' 

Harold made no reply. His eyes were still fixed on the 
verse. He did not feel at all clear about its meaning. It was 
evidently beyond him. Presently his eyes wandered further 
down the page ; and he exclaimed : 

* Oh, here is one of my verses 1* 

* One of your verses ?' said his aunt * What do you mean ?* 
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* I mean that it is in my New Year's book,' he replied ; * for 
one of the days in last week, I think. Listen, uncle. "As 
many as I love, I rebuke and chasten : be zealous, therefore, 
and repent"* I know what that means ; because mamma 
told me. She was alive the first time I learned that verse I' 

* And what did she say it meant ?' asked his aunt. 
'Something about that we must not lose heart when God 

sends us trouble. He does it because He loves us, and wants 
to punish us for some sin, to make us remember not to do it 
again. We must just find out what the sin is, and put a stop 
to it quickly.' 

*Is God chastening us?' asked Mrs. Hamilton softly, as 
Harold placed the Bible upon the table, and walked away to 
the window. 

* I believe He is,' was her husband's reply ; * but, as the verse 
says, it is because He loves us. We must remember that, and 
—repent' 

Repent — ^ah, but that was so hard — at least, she found it so. 

* Auntie,' said Harold, coaxingly, at this moment (it was 
astonishing how all his fear of his stem aunt was vanish- 
ing; but then she was stem no longer; he was precious to 
her, she had told him so). * Auntie,' he repeated, advancing 
to her side, * do let me go to the fowl-house this afternoon. I 
want to look for my duck and the three chickens. I couldn't 
see them anywhere this moming ; and I am very much afraid 
the fox has taken them I' 

'The fox ?' cried his uncle ; * there are no foxes about here !' 

* Oh yes, uncle, there are. They have been robbing all the 
farms about Sanders was quite a long time last night stopping 
up all the holes in the walls, lest they should carry off any of 
our poor hens ; but I am afraid they have, after alL May I go 
and look after dinner, auntie? I won't catch cold.' 

* I don't believe you will,' she replied. * You look as strong 
as a little lion. Yes, you may go — you may go now, if you like. 
I dare say you are quite in a state of mind about your 
feathered family.' 

Delighted with the permission, he ran off; and, turning to 
her husband, she observed : 

* We are all in perfect health. That is one thing to be thankful 
for.' 

* Yes,' he replied ; ' but we don't know how long that may 
last The Lord often chastens with sickness ; even with death.' 

* Oh, Harry 1' she cried, shuddering ; * don't talk of such a 
thing. Anything but that,^ . 

* Revelation iii. 19. 
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* I was thinking of Harold's escape this morning,' he said. 

* It would have been a tenible grief to me if anything had 
happened to him.' 

They remained silent for some moments ; then Mrs. Hamilton 
said : 

* I am getting very anxious about Basil. He is not gaining 
character with his years. He is so thoughtless and unmanage- 
able ; and so fearfully unconscientious. I wish he were more 
like Harold.' 

* I was hoping he was beginning to be influenced by Harold,' 
replied her husband. * I was quite pleased to see how attentive 
he was to the sermon this morning.* 

* So attentive that he made up his mind to forget it, and to 
stifle any good sentiments it may have aroused, or, what is more 
likely, any fears it may have awakened,' replied Mrs. Hamilton, 
bitterly ; and she went on to tell him the remarks their son had 
made on entering the parlour, and, from that, to give him many 
details of the boy's everyday life that, owing to his continual 
absence from home, were unknown to him. 

Mr. Hamilton was very much grieved. 

* I had no idea that things were so bad as that,' he said. 

* Poor boy ! I don't know what we must do with him. It is an 
immense responsibility to have an eternal soul to train to good 
or evil Strange that we never thought of it before ! Basil is 
nearly fourteen. It is late to begin his moral training ; but, 
please God, not too late.' 

* My mother never taught me anything, except to pay scrupu- 
lous attention to my toilette and deportment,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamilton, impatiently ; * and in my turn, that is all I ever tried 
to teach Basil. Had I had Ethel Thirkstone's mother, he and 
Harold might have been more alike.' 

* Yes,' he replied sadly, *the fault is not yours. It is mine ; 
wholly and entirely mine. I had a good mother ; but I forgot 
her teaching.' 

Basil entered the room just then crying gaily : 

* I don't know what the Lord is sending us for dinner, but it 
has an uncommonly good smelL' 

* When you take the name of your Creator upon your lips,' 
said his father, sternly, * let your tone be reverential. Remember 
the third commandment' 

Basil muttered something about such a fuss being made of 
things nowadays, adding: 

* Alice said so, at all events.' 

* Alice said what ?' asked his mother. 

* That the Lord had sent our dinner.' 
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* Did you really give Alice no money yesterday ?* she asked, 
turning to her husband 

* I had none to give her,' he replied 

' Things are coming to a dreadful state,' she said despairingly. 

* Let us hope they are at their worst,' he answered * I am 
certain to find some appointment soon ; and then we shall be 
comfortable again. Well, Harold, has the fox been paying us 
a visit ?' 

The boy had just come into the room. 

* I don't know, uncle,' he replied * I can't see the lame duck 
or the three chickens an3rwhere. But I won't give them up yet. 
After dinner, Sanders and I will search the whole garden through.' 

Alice came in just then to lay the cloth, and Basil cried : 

* Do tell us what we are going to have for dinner, Alice ! We 
are all so anxious to know ; for Harold says you told him the 
Lord had sent it.' 

* Yes,' said Harold, * you did. 'What is it, Alice ?' 

But Alice only blushed scarlet, and replying hurriedly that 
they would see, fulfilled her duties as quickly as possible and 
left the room. 

Soon after dinner was served There were two dishes. 

* It has a good smell,' said Mr. Hamilton, as the covers were 
removed 

Then everyone gave a cry of delight, for all were very hungry ; 
and on one dish was a duck, roasted to a delicious brown ; and 
on the other, three boiled chickens. 

* Hurrah !' cried Basil ; * we haven't had anything like it for 
months.' 

* What did you mean by saying " the Lord had sent them," 
Alice ? asked Mrs. Hamilton, as she watched her husband carve 
the birds. 

* I think some one must have sent them to her,' said Harold, 
* for that is the only way the Lord chooses to make presents in 
these days. When any of His people want anything, He puts 
it into the heart of some one who has it to give it to them. 
Was that the way you got these birds, Alice ?' 

But Alice blushed again, and made no distinct reply. She 
was handing Harold his plate at that moment, containing a 
wing of the duck ; and she whispered to him to be quick and 
eat it 

* There is no hurry,' he observed, taking up his knife and fork. 
A good dinner is never so well appreciated as when it comes 

unexpectedly after a long absence. And this was a good dinner ; 
especially to hungry people. The birds were perfectly cooked — 
the garden had supplied vegetables — and, to Alice's satisfaction, 
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all at the table were too n\uch occupied with their enjoyment of 
the meal to ask any questions about it Not until the things 
were being cleared away did Mrs. Hamilton say : 

* Alice, where did you ^ get our dinner P And, as the girl 
hesitated, she continued : ' Why do you make such a secret of 
it ? It is absurd to say the Lord sent it' 

* Well, indeed He did, missis,' replied the girl, bluntly, * and 
that's the truth. I was above two hours worrying what I should 
put on the table to-day, for the larder's as empty as a cockle- 
shell ; and I'm sure it was no other than the Lord put it into my 
head where I'd find plenty, and sent Sanders so handy to do it 
for me ; for I couldn't have twisted their necks, and I couldn't 
have cooked them alive.' 

* What do you mean T asked her mistress, in surprise. ' I 
don't understand.' 

Alice glanced round the room, and, seeing that Harold was 
not there, whispered cautiously : 

* Well, ma'am, it's just Master Harold's duck and chickens 
you've dined on ; and a right good dinner they've made.' 

But Harold had returned while she had been speaking, and 
had heard enough to make his heart beat quickly, and all the 
colour die from his cheeks. 

* Alice,' he said, going close to her and looking earnestly into 
her face, *you don't mean to say that we — ^that I have 
eaten ' 

There was no need to say any more. Alice's embarrassment 
could only mean one thing. Basil burst into a loud laugh, and 
Harold, throwing himself on the sofa, buried his face in the 
cushion, and broke into a torrent of tears. 

Alice looked the picture of misery. 

* What was I to do, sir ?' she cried piteously to her master. 
* There wasn't a thing to eat in the way of meat ; and those 
birds were of no good to anyone. They was only just eating 
their heads off — they was.' 

* Be quiet, Basil,' said Mr. Hamilton, for his son was con- 
vulsed with merriment ; * how can you laugh when your cousin 
is in such distress ! What is it about these birds ? 

* Why, papa,' cried Basil, doing his best to keep his face 
straight, * I don't mean to laugh, for I know Harold was really 
fond of them, but it seems so funny that he should have eaten 
his own duck and not known.' 

*It looked so different on the dish,' sobbed Harold. *I 
never thought it was my lame duck 1 and those poor chickens, 
too !' and his tears redoubled 

Mr. Hamilton began to see the state of affairs : he desired 
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Basil to leave the room, for the boy was again laughing loudly, 
and sitting down by Harold, he said gently : 

* Come, Harold, don't be silly ! You ought to be pleased 
that you were able to give us such a good dinner when we were 
all so hungry ; and you know, my boy, such things were made 
to be food for man.' 

*They were no good at all,' mumbled Alice, who looked 
ready to cry herself. * That duck would never have done any- 
thing but limp about with its broken leg ; and those chickens 
would never have laid an egg, not if they'd been let live twenty 
years !' 

* And therefore the only thing was to make them into a good 
dinner,' said Mr. Hamilton. *Come, Harold, dry your eyes. 
You are distressing Alice; and she was quite right to have them 
killed.' 

* But she needn't have let me eat them, uncle,' he sobbed. 
* I would much rather have had dry bread ; and she shouldn't 
have told such dreadful stories about it : telling me about the fox, 
and Sanders stopping the holes ! She shouldn't have done that !' 

* Well, what was I to do ?' cried Alice. ' I couldn't tell the 
darling I didn't want him to go to the fowl-house last night, 
because Sanders was there killing his bits of birds ; and could 
I have told him not to go into the larder, when he wanted an 
apple, because they were there, hanging by the legs dead ! 
And if I'd let him go to the village with Sanders — wouldn't it 
all have come out like a, b, c ? for Sanders is that stupid at 
keeping anything in that shouldn't come out. I was bound to 
make up some tale or other. I declare I was !' 

* Never mind, Alice,' said Mr. Hamilton ; ' you did quite 
right — quite right' 

* But it wasn't right to tell such stories, uncle !' sobbed 
Harold again. * That couldrCt be right ! It was very wrong. 
I didn't want Alice and Sanders to tell such stories.' 

* Poor Alice didn't mean any harm, Harold,' said his aunt. 
*She did it all for the best' 

* But she shouldn't have told such a lot of stories, auntie,' 
he persisted. *That can't be for the best — and she knows 
quite well how wrong it is to tell stories.' 

Alice was overwhelmed with distress and confusion, and was 
glad to obey a sign from her master and escape from the room. 
As for Harold, he soon sobbed himself to sleep on the sofa, 
much to his uncle's and aunt's satisfaction. 

* If I had known,' observed this latter, as her husband took 
his seat at her side, *that we were feasting upon that poor 
child's pets, I couldn't have eaten a bit' 

16 
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He left the room to prepare for church, without waiting for a 
reply ; and she little guessed that he had sold his last ring, to 
be able to give her the seven pounds ten ; or that he had made 
up his mind to turn his chain and seals into a bonnet and. 
mantle. Basil complained bitterly when he found that he was 
expected to accompany his father to church. 

* Two long walks in the snow, and two long sermons, were 
too much to ask of any fellow,' he declared. However, he had 
no course but to obey ; for it was not considered prudent to 
allow Harold to go out in the night air after his mishap of 
the morning ; and Mr. Hamilton gently insisted that he could 
not go alone. 

When the door had closed upon them, Mrs. Hamilton 
buried her face in her hands and had a good cry. Her heart 
had been full for some time. She was feeling so wretchedly- 
dissatisfied with herself. * What a worthless woman I am,' was 
her cry. * What use am I ? What an idle dreaming life I have 
been leading. I, who used to think myself faultless — I, who 
used to think myself sinless — I am all faults, and all sin. This 
is a world of preparation for the higher one to come ; and all 
these years I have been dozing my life away, as if there was 
nothing real beyond the grave. No wonder that the anger of 
the Lord has fallen upon me ! I am the guilty one. He is 
punishing us all through me ; and who knows where the punish- 
ment will end ?* The verse that Harold had read did indeed 
occm: to her mind : * As many as I love, I rebuke and 
chasten,' but it brought her no comfort The idea that she was 
one of the * loved ones ' never occurred to her. She felt herself 
so far off from God — so far from everything holy and good A 
bad wife — a bad mother, an utterly useless member of society — 
an unfaithful servant of the great Being who had created her 
for His service — no wonder her cup of wretchedness seemed fiilL 

And she had caught a glimpse too of a comfort, a rest, and a 
peace, that she had never dreamed of She was longing to 
obtain it How was it to be reached ? Through prayer ? Her 
lip curled at the thought ' A pretty one I am to pray,' she 
cried bitterly ; ' after all these years of forgetfulness : laden 
with sins of commission and omission. I should do well to 
seek the^Lord in prayer. Would He not laugh at me ? I have 
read something in the Bible about His laughing at our 
calamity, and mocking when our fear cometh.'* Then she 
arose, and drawing her shawl around her, passed into the garden. 

It was a fine, clear night ; very cold, but she did not mind 
that The snow was lying everjnivhere, and all looked ver>' 

* Proverbs i. 26. 
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white and very still. Soon the moon beamed brightly from 
behind a dark cloud, and she glanced upwards, and thought : 
* The times I have watched that same moon ; and never asked 
myself who made it, or what power keeps it there !* Then her 
eye travelled beyond to the myriads of glittering stars studding 
the dark heavens, and she cried aloud in anguish : * And there 
is a world of light, and love, and rest, far beyond those stars, 
where all the trials of this weary world shall be forgotten in an 
eternity of brightness. Oh, God ! shall I ever see it ? No, it 
was not made for the forgetful. I cannot even hope for it' 
And the wind whistled through the leafless trees, and seemed 
to murmur : * No hope — no hope, all is dark and dreary both 
here and hereafter ;' and the pure snow glistened in the moon- 
light and seemed to cry: * Whiter than snow — ^whiter than 
snow are they who have part in the kingdom.' And with a 
shiver and a sigh, she drew her shawl closer around her, and 
walked quickly on. So she came round to the back of the 
cottage ; and there she paused, for sweet sounds fell upon her 
ear. A clear young voice was singing a strain of praise. She 
crept softly to the kitchen window, and peeped inside. 

Economical Alice had not lighted the lamp ; but the fire was 
blazing brightly, and by its light Mrs. Hamilton could see 
Harold sitting on a stool between Alice and Sanders. He had 
evidently got over his trouble, and become reconciled to his 
friends ; for his quiet little face looked very happy as he sat 
singing in the firelight. Mrs. Hamilton strained her ears to 
catch the words. It was impossible ; so she hurried back to 
the front of the cottage, and entering, made her way to the 
kitchen-door. It was ajar ; but as she reached it, the voice 
ceased. The hymn was sung. She waited to hear what would 
follow. 

* Thank you, dear,' Alice said ; * that tvas beautiful : 

' *"*" Heaven's morning breaks, and earth's vain shadows flee, 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me." 

Ah, Master Harold, we may well say that. It will be a bad 
look out if the Lord doesn't abide mth us in death ; and if we're 
so independent as to think we can do without Him in life, why 
we'll have no need to grumble if He keeps away from us in 
death.' 

* If the Lord keeps away firom anyone, either in life or death,' 
said Harold, * it is their own fault. Mamma said that He is 
waiting to abide with all of us.' 

•Then why don't He?* asked Sanders ; 'for I'm sure there's 
precious few of us can say we've got the Lord abiding with us.' 

* Because we keep sending Him away, of course,' observed 
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Alice, * by hanging on to our sins. If we could only let them 
go, then we'd soon have the good Lord abiding with us ; and 
never leaving us.' 

' Yes,' said Harold, * Jesus can't look at sin ; He can't stay 
near it; and so, every time we sin, He goes away, so grieved P 

There was a long pause after that Mrs. Hamilton was won- 
dering how often during her life she had sent the Lord away ; 
and if He would ever return to abide with her. She would 
have to alter very much, have to lead a very different life, before 
she could hope for that She listened There was no sound 
but the ticking of the clock and the crackling of the fire ; and 
she was turning from the door, when Sanders's voice arrested 
her. 

'Sing us another hymn. Master Harold,' he said, and she 
pressed nearer to the door. 

* I'll sing you one of mamma's great favourites,' he replied. 
* I used to sing it for her very often. She was very fond of it,' 
and to a sweet, plaintive melody he sang the following most 
beautiful of beautiful hymns : 

' Just as I am, without one plea. 
But that Thy Blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 

'Just as I am, though tossed about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt. 
Fightings and fears within, without, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 

' Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind ; 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all Lneed, in Thee to find, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 

* Just as I am. Thou wilt receive. 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve ; 
Because thy promise I believe, 

O Lamb of God, I come.' 

As the last word fell from the boy's lips, the lady moved 
away without waiting to hear what might follow. She had heard 
enough. She had heard the answer to the question that had 
been tormenting her since she had peeped through the stable- 
window the night before. There need be no waiting to go to 
the Lord for that peace and rest that He alone can give. She 
could go at once ; with all her years of forgetfulness, all her 
prayerless days, all her fears, doubts, wretchedness, and help- 
lessness. And she could go because He bid her ; because He 
was waiting to receive, to welcome, to pardon, and relieve her. 
She did go to Him. In the sanctuary of her own chamber she 
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sobbed out the first true prayer her lips had ever framed: 
* Lamb of God, 1 come !' 

When Mr. Hamilton returned from church an hour later, he 
found his wife seated in her chair by the fire where he had left 
her. His Bible was again in her hands ; but she was not read- 
ing it, although he concluded with pleasure she had been, for it 
was open. 

* Have you been alone since I left you ?' he asked, as he took 
a seat by her side. * Why didn't you have Harold with you ?* 

* Because he was better employed,' she replied. * He has 
been in the kitchen singing hymns for Alice and Sanders. I 
have been listening to him. He has such a pretty voice ; and 
he sings with such expression. I suppose his mother taught him.' 

* Why, you have been crying,' he said anxiously, looking into 
her eyes. * You are not ill, are you ?' 

* No,' she replied ; ' I am not ill. I am perfectly well ; but I 
have had a good cry. It has done me good. I feel ever so 
much happier.' 

' I am very glad of that,' he exclaimed with a sigh. * My 
greatest trouble is seeing you looking so wretched.' 

* Then your greatest trouble is over,' she cried. * You shall 
never see me look so wretched again.' 

* Why, what has come over you ?' he asked, in amazement. 
' What have you been doing this evening ?' 

'Thinking.' 

* Thinking !' he repeated, * what about ?' 

Her answer was to raise the open Bible to him. 

* Read what Joshua says here,' she said, pointing to a verse 
with her finger. 

He read aloud : * " As for me and my house, we will sen'e the 
Lord."* What about it ?' he asked. 

* Don't you think it would be a very good thing if you said 
that, too ?' she asked in her turn. 

* Do you want to serve the Lord ?' he said, with a sudden 
eager light of pleasure flashing in his eyes. 

* Is there anything else worth serving ?' she replied. ' Any- 
thing else worth living for ? Doesn't everything pass away but 
that ? Isn't everything hollow, unreal, but that ?' 

*Yes,' he said gravely, *you are right Ever)rthing is worth- 
less but that', everything will pass av/ay, and prove of no 
account, but that God forgive me for not having thought of 
it sooner. He placed me at the head of a house, and I knew 
not my principal duty ; or rather I did know it, and I wilfully 

* Joshua xxiv. 15. 
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neglected it ; there lies my greatest sin. How strangely events 
are linked together,' he continued, after a long pause. 'How mar- 
vellous must be the Almighty's plans ! The few we can trace 
out are so wonderful. If Harold had not been left an orphan, 
and thrown into my path with his pious mother's sweet lessons, 
the chances are that I should never have remembered miney and 
all she taught me. The promise is true, you see ; " Train up 
a child in the way he should go ; and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it."* Ah ! women should mind how they train 
up their children ; and not be discouraged, if at one time of 
their lives, prayers, warnings, entreaties seem all in vain, and 
they appear to lose all the unquestioning faith of infancy, and 
disregard all they were ever taught to hold sacred The pro- 
mise is good. Train them as they should go, and when they 
are old, they will not depart from it. When they are old. The 
loving lips that gave the training may be dust beneath a sod of 
fifty years' growth ; but the voice will return, the lessons, the 
warnings, the entreaties will all return, at one time or another ; 
for nothing can alter the promise: "When he is old, he will 
not depart from it."' 

* Did you speak to Basil ?' asked the lady anxiously, con- 
science smiting her heavily as she listened to her husband's 
remarks. *He has not been trained as he should go, poor boy!' 

* No,' he replied gravely, * he has not ; but that is my fault. 
You could not teach him what you never learned yourself 
Yes j I did speak to him. And I am more uneasy about him 
than ever. He does not seem to be capable of one serious 
thought He treats everything connected with religion with 
ridicule. He tried to reason with me that we had got on very 
well indeed at Sherborne Lodge without it ; that thousands of 
people got on remarkably well without it ; and that, therefore, 
it was quite unnecessary. He is a most extraordinary boy. 
He even went so far as to tell me that trouble had given me 
wrong ideas about these matters ; and that when I was a rich 
man again, I should see things in a sensible light once more.' 

* Oh, Harry ! how dreadful !' cried Mrs. Hamilton. * What 
can we do with him ?* 

* Pray for him, reason with him, and leave him to his Maker,' 
replied the gentlemaa * I might compel him to lip-service ; 
but that is valueless. " God is a spirit : and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth."* No, we cannot 
touch the heart ; we must wait the Lord's time.' 

* How did he behave in church to-night ?* she asked, after a 
short pause. 

* Proverbs xxii. 6. t St. John iv. 24. 
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* As usual/ he replied, * yawning, playing with his gloves or 
cap : neither bending his knee, nor joining in the responses. 
And we had a most impressive sermon, too, upon the work of 
the Holy Spirit. I looked at him from time to time, but he 
didn't appear to be paying any attention. In fact, he was 
drawing heads in his hymn-book.' 

They were silent for a long time after that; then Mr. 
Hamilton spoke again. 

* I am not going to forget the charge, you have given me to- 
night,' he said. * " As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord." Please God, we will serve Him. I shall begin this 
evening and have family prayers. My father always had them. 
The more I think of the bright example I had in my youth, the 
more sinful my past life appears. You will be pleased, will you 
not?' 

' Very,' she replied earnestly. 

So the boys were called to the parlour, and Alice and Sanders 
were also summoned; and Mr. Hamilton opened his Bible. Basil 
seemed inclined to laugh, and then frowned sulkily, when he 
saw everyone else looking serious and in earnest. Honest 
Sanders appeared well-pleased ; a tear of earnestness glistened in 
Alice's eye ; and Mrs. Hamilton covered her face with her 
hand. So the chapter was read, and the prayer offered. 

* I declare they have all gone mad,' cried Basil angrily, as 
half an hour later he and Harold were preparing to go to rest. 

* Mad !' repeated Harold. * What do you mean ?' 

* What I say, of course ; what else should I mean ? You're 
mad, and papa's mad, and now mamma's TCi2A— praying mad ; 
now do you understand ?* 

* People who pray are not mad,' replied Harold, quietly. * It 
is those who worCt pray who are mad ; and you will say so too, 
one day.' 

* I hope not,' he said ; ' for then I shall be mad, too. At 
present I'm the only sensible person in the house. It is all very 
well for women and good little girls to read their Bibles and say 
their prayers ; but for men and boys, it's ridiculous. I shall 
always say so ; and, you'll see, I shall get through the world 
quite as well as you.' 

* People don't pray to get through this world,' replied Harold, 
simply. 'They pray to get to the next' 

' Oh, be quiet !' cried Basil, impatiently. ' It's time enough 
to think of that when one's going to die.' 

* Ah !' said Harold ; ' but that's just it How do you know 
when you will die ? You are going to sleep directly. How do 
you know you will awake ?' 
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* Well, you are a lively kind of boy to have for a bedfellow !' 
cried Basil * Don't say another word, for I won't listen to it.' 

No more was said They got into bed Harold's eyes were 
soon closed in slumber, but not Basil's. He lay tossing from 
side to side ; and when at last he did fall asleep, his dreams 
were very troubled. He muttered and started frequently, and 
at last awoke with a slight scream, and started up. 

* Here, let me out ! — let me out !' he gasped, gazing with 
dilated eyes round the dark room. *What are you doing? 
Take off the lid! Let me out! Tm not dead! — Only a 
dream,' he murmured in another second — * a horrible dream, 
through that fellow's talk.' The perspiration was standing out 
on his forehead ; his heart was beating loudly. He hid his face 
beneath the bedclothes, and nestled close to Harold's side. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

• What ? shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not 

receive evil ?* — ^JoB ii. 10. 

Thicker and thicker gathered the clouds of poverty, with all 
their accompanying privations and distresses, round the little 
family at The Hollies. Nothing had as yet been heard from 
the gentleman who had taken Mr. Hamilton's chambers, 
beyond an occasional letter stating his utter inability to raise 
any funds towards paying off his debt; pleading the state 
of the times as an excuse, and expressing many hopes that 
brighter days might soon dawn, and enable him to forward the 
first instalment of the sum agreed upon. Mr. Hamilton was at 
last reluctantly obliged to confess that Mr. Dennock showed no 
signs of being any more successful, in a professional point of 
view, than he had been himself, and that the chances of his 
getting any of the money so eagerly longed for were very small 
indeed. Nor could he succeed in finding an appointment 
Friends, indeed, were very kind in saying they would do their 
best for him ; but their best was evidently not worth much, for 
months passed and still there appeared no prospect of his 
gaining any employment. Oh, how tired he was of walking, 
and seeking, and asking ! how weary of thinking, and planning, 
and hoping ! How difficult it was becoming to look cheerful, 
and force a smile, when his heart was breaking within him and his 
brain numb with despair ! How hard it was getting to return 
home, night after night, and meet the eager look of his wife with 
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the invariable shake of the head and the few hopeless words, 
* Nothing, yet !' How he groaned with anguish as he noticed, 
day by day, her cheeks getting paler, and her form slighter, and 
knew it was for want of the comforts he was powerless to give 
her ! He often wondered what kept him from going mad. 
Everything of value had been sold — pictures, silver, glass, 
china, even table-linen. There were days when nothing but 
dry bread was eaten for each meal. The tea-leaves were always 
boiled now, as a matter of course ; and there were days when 
Alice's prophecy came true, and there were no leaves to boil. 
The boys, Basil and Harold, were growing fast, and were both 
looking white and thin. The fowls had been all eaten long ago, 
and Sheltie was only kept because he was useful, and was fed 
ahnost entirely upon grass, which cost nothing. 

It was now the month of June. A bright afternoon was 
drawing fast to a close. Harold was on his knees on the lawn, 
where he had been the best part of the day, cutting the over- 
grown grass with a big table-knife. Basil, who had been loiter- 
ing about at the other end of the garden, presently sauntered to 
his side, and stood watching him. 

* When do you think you will have finished P he said, in a 
few moments. 

Harold cast his eyes over the half-acre of green before him, 
and, with a little sigh, said : 

* I wish you would come and help me, Basil.' 

* I dare say you do ? was the sarcastic reply. * This grass 
wants a man and a sharp scythe, not a boy and a knife.' 

* But there is no man and a scythe,' said Harold ; ' and /wo 
boys and fu/o knives would make much shorter work of it. 
Come, Basil, uncle was only saying yesterday the garden was 
like a wilderness. It will look ever so much better when the 
grass is cut ; and I want it for Sheltie. Come and help.' 

* Not I,' replied Basil. ' It may grow a yard high, for all I 
care.' 

Harold went on with his cutting. Presently he looked up 
again, and said coaxingly : 

*Go and ask Alice for the broom, and sweep up all the loose 
grass as I cut it That won't be hard work, and it will be a 
splendid help to me.' 

' Oh, I can't' 

* Why not ? You are doing nothing.' 

* Yes, I am ; I'm thinking.' 

* Well, you can think and sweep at the same time, can't you?' 

* Perhaps I could; but, you see, I don't choose to.' 

* You're cross, Basil' 
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' Tm hungry, and there's nothing to eat Isn't that enough 
to make a fellow cross ?' 

* There is some nice soup for dinner to-night,' said Harold. 

* Nice soup, indeed !' exclaimed Basil * Horrible soup, you 
mean ; it's made of nothing but vegetables.' 

* Soupe maigre always is,' replied Harold * Auntie used to 
have it when she was at school in France, on fast-days. She 
told Alice about it one night when she found her nearly crying 
because there wasn't a bit of meat in the house, not even a bone' 

' I wish she hadn't,' cried Basil, * for we get nothing else now. 
Do you remember the panful of beautiful soup I spoiled with 
the red pepper ? That was worth calling soup — until I spoiled 
it, I mean. Didn't I set all the people coughing and sneezing ! 
Why, it seems a life-time ago \ and yet it is little more than two 
short years.' 

* Two very long years, I think,' said Harold * I wonder 
where all the people are who used to come to the dinner- 
parties ? We never see them now.' 

* I should think not,' replied Basil * We don't want them here.' 
Harold paused in his work, and sat for a few moments looking 

into vacancy. 

* Do you remember the schoolroom, and the play-ground, 
and the masters, and all the boys ?* he said presently. * I 
wonder if they ever think of us !' 

* Not they,' replied Basil ' They would have something to 
do to think of all the boys who leave them, term after term. 
They are going on just as usual, learning and playing, depend 
upon it : old boys going, and new ones coming ; and so they 
will, while the school lasts.' 

' I was sorry to leave,' said Harold ; * I was learning a great 
deal' 

* And now you are learning nothing,' cried Basil 

* Indeed I am. Auntie teaches me every morning, French, 
and German, and all kinds of things. She says I am getting 
on very well, too.' 

* Isn't she dreadfully cross ?* 

* No, not a bit' 

* Then she is very much changed,' said Basil * She tried to 
teach me something once, when I was about seven years of age ; 
but it ended in the book going through the window, and me 
through the door.' 

* I wish you would let her teach you something now,' said 
Harold ' She wants to, very much. She was nearly crying 
about you last night. She said you were growing up to be a 
disgrace to her.' 
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* She is very complimentary,' replied Basil, carelessly. ' I 
think I am growing a very fine fellow ; but mamma wants so 
much to satisfy her nowadays. I never saw anyone so changed 
in a few months as she is. Hallo ! there's the postman. Go 
on with your cutting ; I'll run and get the letter.' 

In a few seconds he returned, and throwing it carelessly to 
Harold, cried, * It's for you,' and went oflf whistling. 

A glance at the grotesque writing on the envelope showed 
Harold who it was from. It was now some months since 
auntie had readily given him permission to correspond with his 
dear old friend, Mrs. Dempster, from whom he received similar 
communications to the one in his hand every four or five weeks. 
He sat down amongst the cut grass and read his letter. Then 
he mused quietly over the contents, until he was aroused by a 
hand being laid on his shoulder. Looking up, he found his 
aunt kneeling beside him. 

Basil was right His mother was very much changed. It 
needed but a glance at her face to see that All the vanity, the 
haughtiness, the self-satisfied look of her old life of luxury, 
were gone ; of the irritability, the discontent, the fretfulness of 
the early days of poverty and trial, not a trace remained. She 
looked very white, very anxious, and very careworn ; but withal, 
there was a calm, a submission, and trust upon her countenance 
that none can have but the children of God ; that can be ob- 
tamed nowhere but at the throne of grace. 

* My dear Harold 1' she exclaimed, looking in surprise at his 
occupation, *you Aav^ set yourself a task; you will never finish it !' 

* I hope so, auntie,' he replied cheerfully, taking up his knife 
and setting to work anew. * But it takes much longer than I 
thought I want to make it into hay for Sheltie.' 

* You can't make hay.' 

* Oh yes, I can, auntie ; it's very easy. You have only to cut 
the grass, and toss it about in the sun, and it turns into hay itself.' 

* But will Sheltie eat it ?' 

* It's not for him to eat, auntie ; it's for his bed. Alice says 
she has no more money for straw ; and he must lie on some- 
thing. I will get it all down in time. I mean to try and cut 
to the oak-tree to-night.' 

He was working briskly as he spoke. 

* Won't Basil help you ?* asked Mrs. Hamilton, after watch- 
ing him some moments in silence. 

* No, auntie.' 

She sighed.' The hay was for Sheltie; and Sheltie saved 
his father a long walk every night, when he came home tired 
from the City ; but Basil could not think of that * Would he 
ever learn to think of anything useful and kind ?' she thought. 
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Harold heard the sigh, and thought it was on his account. 

* Alice is going to help me this evening,' he said brightly, * and 
then we will get on famously. She would be here now, only this 
is her washmg-day. I drew the water for her this morning.' 

The lady made no reply, but moved towards the cottage. In 
a few moments she returned, bearing a knife similar to Harold's. 

* Auntie !' he cried in amazement, as she went on her knees 
and began cutting by his side. 

* Go on,' she said quietly ; * two pairs of hands will be better 
than one' 

* But you will make your back ache dreadfully,' he expostu- 
lated ; * and you will hurt your hands ; and, oh dear ! I am 
afraid uncle would be very angry if he knew.' 

* Then we won't tell him,' she replied. * Come, Harold, 
work away 1 We will get to the oak-tree in no time' 

Thus admonished, he set to again. 

By-and-by Basil lounged towards them. When he saw his 
mother working, he broke into a merry laugh. 

* Well, this is funny !' he cried. * I never saw you do any- 
thing useful before.' 

* Why don't you follow my good example ?' she said, pausing 
and straightening herself (her back was beginning to ache 
already). * It is rather hard work ; but it is more than useful 
— it is necessary. Papa must have Sheltie — and Sheltie fnust 
have a bed. Go and get a knife, Basil, there's a good boy ; 
and help us.' 

Basil could not resist the appeal. He went for the knife, 
and for some little time they all worked together in silence. 
But Basil's help was not of much importance; he was up every 
moment Now, to throw a stone at an unlucky bird, warbling 
its evening song somewhere near ; now, to see how much they 
had done ; and again, to look how much there remained to be 
done. Harold laughed at him; but his mother sighed. 

* No perseverance, no application, no resolution !' she thought 
sadly. * His character is as unformed to-day as when he was 
six years of age.' 

* Basil dear !' she said presently, * do try and work steadily. 
You have been up twenty times in the last ten minutes.' 

* And he cuts so well,' observed Harold * He would be a 
splendid help if he would only keep at it' 

Basil was at that moment playing with his knife ; throwing it 
into the ground so that it stood upright In recognition of 
Harold's compliment, he returned to his work. 

' Now, don't leave off until you have cut to the path,' said 
his mother. 
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Alas 1 in less than three minutes he was up again. 

* Vm going for a drink !' he cried. 

* Not yet, Basil,' she said coaxingly. * Finish the piece I set 
you first It won't take long.' 

* But I'm thirsty !* he exclaimed indignantly. * A fellow 
must drink when he's thirsty,' and off he went. 

It was quite half an hour before he came back. 

* Are you two at it still P he asked, in surprise. 

' Of course we are,' said his mother. * When do you suppose 
Sheltie would get his bed, if we worked no better than you ?' 

Basil made no reply ; he stood with his hands in his pockets 
idly watching them. Presently he said : 

* How is your old Dempster, Harold ?' 

* Have you had a letter P' asked Mrs. Hamilton. 

* Yes, auntie ; if five lines can be called a letter. She only 
says, if ever I want a ten-pound note I am to write to her for it.' 

* Then write off at once !' cried Basil * I should think we 
did want a ten-pound note — and not tasted meat this week !' 

* She has no ten pounds to send,' said Harold. 
*Then why did she tell you to write for it ?' 

' Oh, she only meant if I wanted it very badly. Then I know 
what she would do. She would sell something out of her house 
to send it to me.' 

* Well, let her sell something. I'm sure 7ae have sold plenty. 
We have hardly a comfort left. You write to her to-night and 
tell her to send the ten pounds sharp ; and then we'll have a 
good dinner for once.' 

*How can you think of such a thing, Basil!' cried his 
mother indignantly. ' The idea of begging money from a poor 
old woman like Mrs. Dempster ! I'd rather starve !' 

* So would I,' said Harold. 

* I wouldn't r exclaimed Basil. * It's not so pleasant to 
starve. I don't like it.' 

He sauntered on to the walk, and picking up a few pebbles, 
began to aim at a branch of the oak-tree far above him. 

* Don't do that !' said Mrs. Hamilton. He paid no attention. 
* Do you hear me ?' she cried. 

' I wish you would leave me alone 1' he said, throwing his 
last stone. * What harm am I doing ?' 

* A great deal. You are annoying me very much by idling 
about when you ought to be helping us.' 

* Oh, I can't help you. I wasn't born to be a gardener ! 
Besides, two people are quite enough to cut that bit of grass ; 
and you are doing it very nicely — very nicely, indeed ! I am 
going to fish.' 
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* Going to fish at this time ?' she cried * Indeed, you must 

not r 

* ni get a dishful of dace for dinner,' he said, turning away. 
* I don't like your soupe mature. Papa will enjoy some fish too 
— so I shall be doing something very useful.' 

' You will be doing something very disobedient, Basil You 
know neither your father nor I like you going near those dread- 
ful ponds. You are not to go.' 

Basil went off towards the house whistling. In a few moments 
he returned, his fishing-rod in his hand. 

' Did you hear me, Basil ?' exclaimed his mother angrily. * I 
said you were not to go.' 

* Oh, I can't be ordered about like a child, at my age 1' he 
cried impatiently. * It's ridiculous ! You forget I am fourteen.' 

* You take good care I shall not forget you are an unruly, 
wicked boy,'she replied, while tears of mortification filled her eyes. 

* Wicked, oh yes, so wicked ! so hopelessly wicked, of course,' 
he replied contemptuously. *That is always your pet word 
now — making such a fuss about nothing. You'll be telling me 
there's a commandment, " Thou shalt not fish," next.' 

* I wish you would try to remember the one : " Honour thy 
father and thy mother," ' said Mrs. Hamilton. * If I had 
trained you to respect and obey that, as one of God's laws, you 
would not make my heart ache so often as you do.' 

* Well, why didn't you train me ?' he replied. ' Who pre- 
vented you ? I'm sure 1 didn't.' 

Basil s tone was careless, almost merry, as he ran across the 
lawn towards the gate, determined to have his own way. But 
there was a melancholy truth in his words that caused his 
mother's lip to tremble, and her tears to fall thick and fast upon 
the grass she was cutting. 

Harold saw them, as he glanced towards her ; and mistaking 
their cause, he said : 

' Shall I follow him, auntie, and try to keep him from the 
deep ponds ?' 

* No thank you, dear,' she replied. * I don't suppose there 
is any real danger ; although I never feel quite comfortable when 
he is fishing by himself; he is so careless. Do you ever talk to 
him, Harold ?' 

* Talk to him, auntie P' he repeated, inquiringly. 

* Yes \ talk to him in the way I asked you to, some time ago 
— in the way your mother used to talk to you.' 

*He wouldn't listen, auntie, if even I could.' 

* Does he ever say his prayers ?' she asked, after a few minutes' 
silence. 
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No, auntie ; at least, I never see him.' 
I wish you could persuade him to,* she said. * I think he 
would be a better boy if he did' 
Harold shook his head. 

* I will try if you like, auntie,' he replied ; * but I'm sure he 
won't, because he has told me so — often.' 

Just then they were startled by an exclamation of astonishment; 
and turning round, they found Alice standing behind them. 
*Why, missis,' she cried, * what are you domg?* 
Mrs. Hamilton smiled. 

* Helping Harold,' she said, brightly. 

* But, dear missis,' continued Alice, in consternation, * what a 
thing for you to set to ! What would the master say if he saw 
you !' 

' Say that his wife was worth something after all, I hope,' she 
replied. 

* He'd say you looked prettier than ever he'd seen you in all 
his life,' cried Alice, enthusiastically. * Why, it's a shame for 
him to miss such a picture — ^that it is ! You've a colour in 
your cheeks that would shame a rose. Lor', missis, I've seen 
you in velvets and satins time after time, but you never looked 
near so nice as you do now in your old dress, kneeling on the 
grass, with the tuft in one hand and the knife in the oSier.' 

The lady laughed, and, rising, said : 

* I must spoil the picture now, at all events ; for I am quite 
stiff with stooping. I suppose I can't have a cup of tea, Alice, 
without spoiling to-morrow's breakfast ?' 

* Indeed but you can, ma'am. There's one all ready for you 
in the parlour ; and for the young gentlemen, too. I made it 
just to put you on like ; for I was thinking of not serving the 
soup till nine o'clock, when the master will be here.' 

' The master never told me he was going to be so late to- 
night,' exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton. 

* It must have been an after-thought, ma'am. He met the 
postman in the lane as he was going to the station ; and after 
reading a letter he got from him, turned back and bade me tell 
you he wouldn't be Tiome till about nine. I should have told 
you before, ma'am, but somehow it slipped my memory alto- 
gether till just now. I've been so taken up with my wash, I've 
not had a thought for anything else.' 

Mrs. Hamilton sighed. 

* Washing is hard work for you, Alice,' she said. * It is very 
kind of you to do it. You have a hard place with us here ; 
and I don't know when we shall be able to pay you.' 

' I'll be paid right enough one of these days,' cried Alice, con- 

17 
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fidently, * so don't be worrying about that ; and as to washing 
being hard work, why, I'd as soon do that as anything else. 
But Where's Master Basil, ma'am ? He'll be glad of some tea.* 
^ He has gone to try and catch some fish for dinner,' said 
Harold * He doesn't like the soup.' 

* A fine time to go fishing,' replied Alice. * If he'd thought 
of it a bit earlier, it might have been some good ; but hell catch 
nothing now ; and he'll come home dripping wet. Look at the 
sky, ma'am. We're going to have a storm, and a heavy one too.' 

* Oh, what black clouds, auntie 1' cried Harold, glancing above. 
' It does indeed look very threatening,' observed the lady. 

' And how oppressed the air seems. We shall have thunder. 
I hope Basil hasn't gone far. Come, Harold, we will go and get 
our cup of tea. I think we may say we have earned it.' 

Very much they enjoyed it, sitting cosily together in the little 
parlour that* Alice kept so neat; although its beauty was now 
gone, for even the lace curtains had been turned into bread 
and butter. 

'What should we do without Alice, Harold?' said Mrs. 
Hamilton by-and-by. 

' I don't know, auntie. Isn't she a good girl ? Doesn't it 
make you long to have a lot of money to give her ?' 

* It makes me feel she has no business to be in my kitchen,' 
she said, * doing the work. We give her no wages and very 
little food ; and yet she is always scrubbing, and rubbing, and 
mending. I can't think what keeps her with us ; and Sanders 
waiting for her, too.' 

' She told me the other day,' observed Harold, * that she 
wouldn't leave us until she sawuncle in afair wayover his trouble.' 

' She is very good,' said the lady, tears of gratitude filling her 
eyes ; * but I am afraid our trouble will wear her out I see no 
end to it' 

* Oh, don't say so, auntie,' cried Harold ' It will be over 
the moment uncle gets an appointment ; and he is certain to do 
that soon. I wonder what the letter told him to keep him in 
town so late to-night It may be about some appointment' 

The lady flushed eagerly. 

' I never thought of that,' she cried ; ' of course it may. But 
you drove your uncle to the station this morning, Harold Did 
he say nothing to you about the letter ?' 

' No, auntie; not a word Now I think of it, he was unusually 
silent all the way. I am sure there must be something ; and it 
may be something good.' 

Mrs. Hamilton made no answer. She leaned back in her 
chair and covered her face with her hand. There was a strange 
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fluttering at her heart She was afraid to hope. She cocild 
only breathe a silent, earnest prayer that it might be so ; that 
the long series of disappointments might be at an end, and the 
appointment^ that was to rescue them from so many privations, 
be obtained at last. She was aroused by Harold, who, rising 
to leave the room, paused at the door, and said : 

* You don't want me, auntie, do you ? 

* No,' she replied ; * but don't go to that grass again. You 
have done quite enough for to-day.' 

* I was going to see if I could help Alice,' he said. 

' Help Alice,' she repeated. * Why, what can you do to help 
her?' 

* Oh, a good deal, auntie. Poor Alice ! I am sure she is 
tired. She has washed such a lot of blankets to-day \ besides 
all the other clothes.' 

Mrs. Hamilton looked surprised 

* I was saying yesterday the blankets were soiled,' she re- 
marked ; * but I never thought of ^r washing them ; and yet if 
she had not, I don't suppose they would have been done at alL 
Yes, go to her, Harold \ if she has nothing for you to do, she 
will be glad to talk to you after being alone all day.' 

So he went He found Alice in the back garden, busy col- 
lecting her clothes from line and hedge, for fear the rain should 
come on, and wet them again. Between them, they soon had 
them safely in the kitchen; and Alice began. to :fold them up. 
Harold's help was invaluable with the large blankets; then, 
while Alice went on with the smaller things, he chopped some 
sticks for the fire, and chatted pleasantly to her. He was out 
in the yard, filling the coal-box with coal, when he heard Basil's 
voice behind him. 

* Hallo, Harold, what are you doing ?' 

* Getting coal for Alice,' he said. * How many fish did you 
catch ?' 

* Not one. I wouldn't stay. I was afraid of the storm. Why, 
you are not going to carry the box like that, are you ?' 

* What's the matter with it ?' asked Harold. 

* It is not half full' 

*It is full enough to carry without dropping the coal,' said 
Harold. 

* Not it !' cried Basil ' You don't know how to work. Here, 
give it to me.' 

He said * Give it to me,' but he snatched it out of Harold's 
hand, and piled it as high as he could with the shining fuel. 

* If you carry it like that, you will upset it all over the floor,' 
said Harold ; * and Alice will be so cross !' 

17 — 2 
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* Not I r cried Basil * Here, stand out of my way. I'd do 
as much work in an hour, as you would do in three !' 

Alice exclaimed when she saw him stagger in at the door, 
very red in the face ; for the coal-box, thus heaped, was heavy. 
Then she cried out in annoyance, for the pieces of coal dropped 
on all sides, as he moved sdong. 

*I wish you'd leave things alone, sir,' she said angrily. 
'There's a pretty mess on my clean floor !' 

* Don't make a fuss, now,' he cried, putting the box down in 
a comer, and pausing a moment to recover his breath, after the 
exertion of carrying it * Give me a broom, and 111 soon 
sweep these few bits up.' 

* Let Master Harold do it,' said Alice, seeing that Harold 
had already taken the brush in his hand. * You'll be sweeping 
us all into the hearth along with the coal, you will' 

* You go on with your clothes, Alice, and don't talk nonsense,' 
replied Basil * You think nobody can do anything but yourself 
and Harold. Here, give me the brush. I'll show you how to 
sweep r 

So saying, he snatched it from his cousin's hand, and began 
to use it as though his life depended upon his speed. Bang I 
bang 1 he went against the legs of chairs and tables ; then he 
tumbled backwards into the basket of clean clothes, upset 
them, picked them all up again, bundled them into the basket, 
took up his brush, and went on with his sweeping and banging, 
before Alice could utter anything beyond an expression of 
impatience and anger. Finally, he caught his sleeve on the 
handle of the pan of soup, and brought it with a loud crash to 
the hearth. Alice screamed, so did Harold ; then the former 
wrung her hands in despair, and, turning to Mrs. Hamilton, 
whom the noise had brought in haste to the door, cried : 

* Look, ma'am, just look ! there's the master's dinner all over 
the floor 1 What shall I do ?' - 

* Make some more,' said Basil, after a few minutes' rueful 
contemplation of the overturned pan and the big pool of soup 
flowing in all directions. 

* Make some more, indeed 1' she repeated indignantly. * I'd 
like to know where the time is coming from, much less the stuff. 
Oh, missis dear ! if you would only keep him away from me ! 
I declare he'll have me out of my senses.' 

* I didn't know he had come in, or I would have called him,' 
replied Mrs. Hamilton, in distress. * Basil, what a tiresome boy 
you are ! Will you ever be anything but a source of annoyance 
to those around you ?' 

* I was only trying to help,' said Basil, sulkily. 
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* You help !' cried Alice. ' You make more upset, in five 
minutes, than you could clear away in ten days. Here, move 
away ! Don't you see you're standing in the soup ? You'll be 
treading it all over the house next. Move the basket. Master 
Harold dear, or we shall have it all in the clean clothes. 1*11 have 
to scrub the floor over again now, as if I wasn't tired enough. 
It's a mercy you weren't scalded to death, you bad boy !' 

* I'm not going to have j^a calling me a bad boy,' cried Basil. 
* What do you mean ? You please to remember who you are, 
and who 1 am. I think you're forgetting how to speak to a 
gentleman.' 

*It is you who are forgetting how a gentleman ought to 
behave,' said his mother, angrily ; * you rude, ungrateful boy ! 
How dare you speak so to Alice, when you know she is the best 
friend we have in the world ! Come into the parlour directly, 
or I will tell your papa to punish you severely when he comes 
home.' 

Basil knew his mother was not to be trifled with when she 
spoke in that tone, so he followed her moodily out of the 
kitchen, and left Alice and Harold in peace. 

* There is always something wrong when a fellow tries to make 
himself useful,' he mumbled, when he found himself alone with 
her. ' Here I have had a walk of nearly three miles to try and 
get some fish for papa, and I only broke my rod, getting 
through a hedge, for my pains. Then I go to help Harold 
with the coal-box, out of pure good-nature, and away goes the 
coal all over the floor ; then, of course, I do my best to sweep 
it up, and down comes the old pan nearly on the top of me. I 
might have been scalded to death, as Alice says ; but you never 
think of that — oh no ! you think of nothing but calling me 
names. I'm a bad boy, and a rude boy, and a tiresome boy, 
and the most dreadful of all the dreadful boys that ever were 
bom. Of coiuse I am. Well, never mind ; it's very clear to 
me that a fellow gets no thanks for trying to be good-natured, so 
for the future you may all manage the best way you can. I'll help 
none of you.' And he threw himself full-length on the couch. 

* You went fishing to please nobody but yourself, Basil,' re- 
plied his mother ; * and I am quite certain the accident hap- 
pened in the kitchen because you would persist in pleasing 
yourself also. The way to help others is to please thetn^ and 
not yourself. I wonder when you will learn that 1 All your 
faults arise from the simple fact that you'll please nobody but 
yourself. I wish you would learn that you have a God to please. 
You will never be any good, either to yourself or anyone else, 
until you do.' 
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It was the first time that Mrs. Hamilton had ventured to say- 
so much in the way of counsel to her wayward boy ; and the 
manner in which he received it was anything but encouraging. 

* Are you going to turn preacher, as well as papa ?* he asked 
sarcastically. * Pity you didn't both think of it years ago, when 
you were rich, and could have done it properly, and made a 
sensation. But I know tha reason of it all. You think if 
you're very good now, and go to church, and have prayers, and 
do a bit of preaching whenever you get the chance, that you'll 
be getting rewarded, and have your money back again. Bah ! 
I'd be ashamed to be so mean ! But youll get nothing by it 
It's my belief you'll always be poor, in spite of your goody- 
goody ways*' With that he turned over, and settled himself for 
a nap. 

Mrs. Hamilton made him no reply ; but, as she sat in the 
firelight, she pondered over his words — revolting, unpalatable 
wor(£ they were ! But was there any truth in them ? * Was 
there,' she was asking herself, * hidden, far down in her breast, 
a secret understanding that she was tr)dng to serve God for a 
purpose — ^the faintest hope that attention to religious duties 
might ensure temporal advantages ? It was so easy to say with 
Jacob,' she thought, ' the words her husband had read at even- 
ing prayers (that had struck her as being so strange), " If God 
wSl be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on . . . then shall the 
Lord be my God."* So difficult to say, with Job, Harold's 
verse of that morning, " Shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil ?" 't And yet conscience told 
her plainly that this latter is the cry of true religion. There 
must not be the faintest shadow of bargaining between Chris- 
tians and their God. 'It is very difficult,' she murmured, 
acknowledging that there had been, unknown to herself, a spirit 
of this bargaining in her service. 

*What is difficult?' asked BasiL But she made him no 
answer. 

Half an hour passed. , It was quite dark now — darker than 
it should have been at that time of the year, for the sky was 
black with threatening clouds. The storm was not far off. 
Mrs. Hamilton rose and went to the kitchen-door. 

' What are you going to do about dinner ?' she asked of Alice. 

* I've managed a drop of soup for the master and you, ma'am,' 
was the reply ] * and I'm peeling a panful of potatoes now. The 
young gentlemen will have to dine off them. I think Master 
Basil grows worse as he gets older, instead of better, ma'am.' 

* Genesis xxviii. 20. + Job ii. la 
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Mrs. Hamilton sighed. 

* Where is Master Harold ? she asked. 

* Bless his heart !' replied Alice, with a little laugh, * he's been 
trying to talk me into a good temper for the last hour ; for I 
was mighty cross about my beautiful soup. He's putting Sheltie 
to the little carriage, ma'am ; it's time to be going to meet the 
master.' 

The lady crossed the kitchen and passed through the back- 
door into the garden. She made her way to the stable. 
Sheltie was already harnessed, and Harold was about leading 
him out 

* It is terribly dark, Harold,' said his aunt, as she came up to 
him. * You will never find your way.' 

* Sheltie knows the way, auntie. I will just let him go where 
he likes, and he is certain to get to the station.' 

* I don't believe it is safe,' she observed * I don't think your 
uncle would like you to go so late.' 

* Oh, I must go, auntie ! Uncle would never find his way, 
without even a lantern. He would get lost in the lanes ; be- 
sides, he will be tired, and glad to drive.' 

* Well, won't Basil go with you ?' she asked, as he pulled the 
basket-carriage out of the coach-house. 

* Oh, please no, auntie,' he cried, so earnestly that she said 
inquiringly: 

* Basil is not unkind to you noWy Harold ?' 

* Oh no, auntie ; not at all. But I would rather go alone ; 
because he will always have his own way, and his way is not 
often right. If he comes with me to-night, I know quite well 
he will be pulling Sheltie all ways; and the end of it will be, we 
shall all go into the ditch.' 

Mrs. Hamilton watched him complete his arrangements in 
silence. When all was ready, he said : 

' I am going for the lantern now, auntie. Alice is getting it 
ready for me.' 

* Ask her to give you a shawl,' she called, as he ran up the 
path. 

He soon returned, accompanied by Alice, carrying the lantern 
and shawL Mrs. Hamilton took the latter article, and, throw- 
ing it over her head and shoulders, stepped into the carriage, 
saying : * I shall go with you, Harold.' 

* Oh, missis,' cried Alice ; 'you'll be wet to the skin. It's 
going to rain torrents.' 

' I shall enjoy the drive,' she replied ; * besides, I am in a 
hurry to see the master ; and I won't let Harold go alone this 
dark night' 
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* Well, I must say it isn't fit for him,' replied Alice. * I did 
think of going myself; and then I thought the master might 
think it a liberty in me expecting to ride with him coming back, 
and I'd never have found my way on foot' 

' Nonsense, Alice !' said her mistress ; ' the master knows how 
to appreciate a friend ; and he never had a truer one than you.' 

* 1 wish he'd a heap as true that could do him more good,' 
cried Alice. *Now, Master Harold, jump in, and I'll lead 
Sheltie to the gate. The storm's coming on fast, ma'am,' she 
said, as a few seconds later they stood in the lane. 'The 
wind's quite rising.' 

* Perhaps it won't be much,' replied Mrs. Hamilton. ' You 
can leave us now, Alice. We are all right' 

So they drove off; Mrs. Hamilton holding the lantern, and 
Harold with the reins lightly over his hand. 

* Isn't it dark, auntie ?' he said, when they had driven some 
time in silence. 

' Yes, very,' she replied * Are you quite sure Sheltie knows 
the way ?' 

* I was just wondering, auntie. You see he doesn't know 
where we want him to go ; and we can't tell him. If it were 
his usual time for going to the station, I am sure he would 
make no mistake ; but as it is, he may think we want to go to 
the village. What shall we do ?* 

' This is a straight road, isn't it P she asked 

*Yes, auntie. It goes quite straight for about half a mile ; 
and then three lanes branch from it I hope Sheltie will take 
the right one.' 

' Don't guide him at all, Harold; let him go just where he likes.' 

No more was said Some minutes later Sheltie came to a 
full stop. 

* Go on,' cried Harold. 

He advanced a few paces, then stopped again, and shook 
his head as though he were wondering where the reins were. 

* We have got to the three lanes,' said Mrs. Hamilton, * and 
he doesn't know which one to take. Jump down, Harold, and 
see if you can find out' 

So Harold took the lantern and went peering about 

* I can't see any difference between them,' he said, when he 
returned; 'but supposing we are just where the three lanes 
meet, we ought to take the one on the left That will be this one.' 

' Stay, Harold,' cried the lady, as he was turning the pony's 
head in the direction indicated. ' I don't know exactly how 
we stand ; for Sheltie tried to follow you just now, and turned 
completely round before I could pull him up.' 
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* In that case we shall be going back if we take this lane,' 
said Harold * I had better go and look again. Stand still, 
Sheltie. No, you are not to come.' 

Sheltie pawed the ground, and snorted impatiently as his 
little master ran off; and in spite of all Mrs. Hamilton's efforts 
to make him stand, persisted in following. 

As Harold was holding his lantern first on one side and then 
on the other, in the hope of discovering some familiar tree, etc., 
that would enable him to determine his whereabouts, he felt 
some hot breath on his cheek. He turned round with a slight 
scream, and then laughed merrily to find it was only Sheltie 
sniffing his shoulder. Mrs. Hamilton laughed too. 

* Did you think it was a hobgobblin P she said. * I couldn't 
hold hint What shall we do now, Harold ? We are worse 
off than ever.' 

* We must go on, auntie, right or wrong ; for this lane is too 
nanow here for us to turn. If we are right, we shall soon come 
to the turnpike ; and if we are wrong, we shall come to the 
common. I had better lead Sheltie, for fear a big stone should 
be in the way of the wheels. Come along, old fellow ! If I 
were not afraid of being late for the train and missing uncle, 
this would be great fun. You are not frightened, auntie, are you?' 

*No,' she replied. *As you say, if it were not for your 
uncle, I should really enjoy it It is splendid sitting here in 
the dark, and having no idea where you are ; but I am very 
glad /came with you, and not Basil' 

* So am I,'" he replied fervently. * It is very lonely here,' he 
added, some minutes later ; * and isn't it funny to hear the 
leaves rustling above you, and not be able to see them.' 

* Yes,' she said ; * and how bad the road is. It is full of 
rats. I am sure we are wrong, Harold.' 

* So am I, auntie,' he replied, stopping ; * but what can we 
do? Shall I take Sheltie out and try to turn the carriage 
myself?* 

* Oh no, that would never do. Get on as quickly as you can. 
Wait, I will get out and walk. I am being jolted horribly ; 
and Sheltie will go faster without me.' 

So she came to the other side of the pony's head, and took 
hold of the bridle ; and the three walked briskly on. 

* Yes, this is the common,' cried Harold, as they paused some 
five minutes later. * Here is the gnarled oak. Now we have 
just to turn round and go bacL' 

' And what then ?' asked his aunt 

* We must take the lane to the right of this ; that will lead us 
to the high-road, and then it is all in a straight line.' 
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* Let US be quick, then,' said the lady. * I am sure it is late; 
and the storm won't keep off much longer.' 

* Won't you get in again, auntie ?* asked Harold, when they 
were safely out of the ruts and on the high-road. 

* No,' she replied, * I can walk as quickly as Sheltie ; and I 
like it' 

*It wouldn't be safe to drive him fast in this darkness, 
though we are so late,' observed Harold. 

' It might be safe enough,' she replied ; * but it would be 
most imprudent.' 

They walked on for another quarter of a mile. Then Harold 
stopped. 

* Is this the station ? asked his aunt 

* No, auntie ; it's the turnpike. We can't take the carriage 
through unless we pay. I always wait here for uncle. 

* Is the station far off?* she inquired. 

* No, auntie ; just down the lane to the left. I wonder if we 
are late ?' 

* Go to the turnpike and ask the time,' she said. 

He was back in a moment to say the turnpike clock had 
stopped the night before, and the man and woman who lived 
there had no idea what the time was. There was nothing for 
it but to wait Mrs. Hamilton got into the carriage; and 
Harold stood by the gate, peering down the road Ten 
minutes passed It seemed like an hour. Then Harold said : 

* Hadn't I better run down to the station, and see if the 
train is in?' 

' Yes,' she replied, * I will go with you.' 

* But we can't leave Sheltie alone ; can we, auntie ?' 

She had forgotten that Forgotten too that she had not the 
few pence necessary to pay the toll and take him through the 
gate, either here or at home. She remembered it now ; and 
stifling with an effort the impatient murmur that rose to her 
lips, she replied : 

* True, I will stay with him.' 

* Here's the lantern, auntie.' 

* Take it with you,' she said * You won't be able to see where 
you are going without it : and I don't ¥rant a light, sitting here.' 

* Very well,' he cried, running off * I won't be long.' 

She felt very lonely when the sound of his footsteps died 
away ; and soon she got out of the carriage and went to Sheltie's 
head, for he was turning restive. Her heart beat quickly, as 
soon after she heard heavy footsteps coming rapidly down the 
road Some one was rannii^ very quickly towards her. Nearer 
and nearer came the sounds ; and in alann she led Sheltie dose 
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under the hedge, and crouched beside him. She had hardly 
done so, when a dark shadow shot past, through the turnpike 
gates, and away towards the station. Then she heard the shriek 
of an engine, and looking to her right, she saw the red eye 
rapidly advancing. She could tell by the sound when the train 
stopped for a few seconds ; then off it went again ; and she 
thought, with a sigh of relief: * They will soon be here now ? 
Very glad she was when she caught the first glimpse of Harold's 
lantern coming back ; and in another two minutes he was by 
her side — but alone. 

* Where is your uncle ? she asked eagerly. 

*Why, he must be at home long ago, auntie,' he replied. 
* It is after ten o'clock.' 

* After ten o'clock 1' she repeated in amazement. * What a 
time we must have lost on the road ! Let us be quick, Harold. 
They will be wondering what has become of us.' 

Quickly they set upon their homeward journey ; walking as 
before. Harold raised his lantern and shouted * Uncle ' every 
now and then, as loud as he could, for fear the gentleman might 
have missed his way, and be wandering about in the dark. By- 
and-by Mrs. Hamilton stumbled over something that lay in her 
path and fell to the ground. She was not hurt ; but she got 
into the carriage after that, and made Harold do the same. 

* We shall be safer here,' she said. * Hold the reins very 
lightly, Harold. Sheltie will find his way back to his stable 
without our help.' 

* Will he know which lane to take, auntie, when we come to 
the three ?' asked Harold. 

* Oh yes ; he will make no mistake this time,' she replied. 
But when they got to where the three lanes met, instead of 

turning to the right, Sheltie stood quite stilL 

* Go on,' cried Harold, lifting the reins. 

But he refiised to stir. He only put his nose to the ground, 
and sniffed loudly. Mrs. Hamilton's heart beat quickly as she 
whispered : 

'There is something in his way, Harold. See what it is.' 
He sprang to the ground and was advancing quickly to the 
pony's head when the light of the lantern in his hand fell upon 
a dark form stretched right across their path. Sheltie did well 
to pause, for he could go no further without stepping upon it. 
Harold involuntarily shrank back, saying in an accent of terror : 

* Auntie ! it's a man 1' 

What was it that made the lady spring with one bound from 
the carriage, snatch the lantern from the hand of the terrified 
boy, and bend breathlessly over the prostrate form ? Then his 
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blood seemed to freeze in his veins, for a shriek of agony 
pierced the night air, and he heard her cry despairingly : 

* Oh, Harry, Harry ! Speak V 

Scarcely knowing what he did, he led Sheltie to one side, 
picked up the lantern that had fallen neglected on the ground, 
and peered into the white still face that his aunt was covering 
with passionate kisses. 

* Uncle !' he shrieked in his turn, and after a stupefied gaze 
of some seconds, he burst into a torrent of tears. 

Mrs. Hamilton had her husband's head upon her knee now, 
her arms clasped tightly round him. She was rocking herself 
to and fro in the wildness of her grief, and despairing moans 
were escaping her white lips. 

* What shall we do, auntie F gasped Harold in the midst of 
his sobs. 

* Pray, Harold,' she groaned. * Oh, pray ! — I catCV 

If ever a petition for divine help was earnestly pleaded, it 
was in the momentary glance of the boy's eyes to the lurid 
heavens above ; simultaneously with it he cried : 

* But we must do something, auntie ; we must do something 
quickly. What must we do F 

* If he would only open his eyes,' she moaned, * or speak ; 

just one word to show me he is not ' a shudder ran through 

her frame ; her lips refused to form the awful word * No, no,' 
she continued in a hard, unnatural voice, * he caiit be that 
Oh, Harry — can't you hear me ? Speak !' 

*Has he fainted, do you think, auntie?' sobbed Harold. 
* Mamma used to faint sometimes, and we had to get her water, 
and smelling-salts. * Oh, dear auntie, do tell me what to do ! 
Shall I get some water in my cap ? Ah, but I forgot, there is 
no water here. Shall I run home, auntie, and bring Alice ? 

Mrs. Hamilton's brain seemed for the time to be paralysed. 
She could neither think nor plan. She could only sit holding 
that dear form in a rigid grasp, as if she could so guard it from 
the awful power she so much dreaded. She seized upon Harold's 
idea as a drowning man would clutch a life-buoy ! 

* Yes,' she cried, * go for Alice, quickly — take Sheltie — drive 
for your life !' 

He needed no second bidding. On he dashed — straight for- 
ward ; although he could not see the pony's head. He lashed 
here and there with his whip, urging him on with his voice, 
heedless of a deep ditch he knew lay on each side of the lane, 
heedless of any obstacle that might be in his path ; on, on, 
until the good little horse stopped of his own accord before the 
gate of The Hollies. Then he threw the reins over one of the 
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spikes, rushed madly up the walk, round to the back, and burst 
into the kitchen. 

Alice uttered an exclamation of alarm when she saw him ; 
and she wrung her hands in despair and sobbed aloud, as she 
heard his breathless, panting tale. BasU came in, and with a 
white face and beating heart, learned that his father was perhaps 
dying, perhaps dead on the road. 

* Bring some brandy !' cried Harold * Brandy is good for 
people who are very ill' 

But Alice answered with a sob that there wasn't a drop 
nearer than the village ; and that if twenty inns stood in the 
lane, she hadn't a penny to buy any. She had seized a bottle 
and filled it with water while she spoke, and that being all she 
had to take, rushed, without shawl or bonnet, out of the 
cottage, followed by Harold and Basil 

* Let me go first !' cried Harold ; * Sheltie is fastened to the 
gate' Then, as they reached it, and all three tugged to get it 
open, he cried again: *My hand, my hand, Alice! you are 
crushing it in the hasp !' 

* We can't see a yard before us,' sobbed Alice ; * and there 
isn't another lantern — ^and the poor missis ! Get the gate open, 
love, and let us set off.' 

In another second they were all three seated in the little 
carriage, and Sheltie was scampering back. Neither Harold 
nor Alice cared to check their tears. There was no one near 
them, and it was a relief to sob as they chose. But Basil sat 
white, still, and tearless. 

*Papa was dying!' that dreadful thought seemed to stun 
him ; for, in spite of his wilfulness, he loved his father dearly. 
He tried to think what home would be like without him ; and 
he groaned with anguish. Then the fearful question presented 
itself to him : * What will become of us if papa ^es die ? Mamma 
will only have me to take care of her — and what can / do ?' 

He shuddered, and then he tried to smile : white and terror- 
stricken as his face was, he tried to smile I He wiped the per- 
spiration from his brow, drew himself up, and told himself his 
fears were groundless. * Papa had stumbled in the dark, sprained 
his foot, or something of that kind, and fainted What else 
could have happened to him ? He would be all right when they 
got him home — of course he would' 

Perhaps Sheltie guessed that something was wrong. He 
must have thought it odd — if he could think at all — that the 
whip was being whisked about him in such an extraordinary 
manner ; but, be this as it may, he certainly did his best to get 
over the ground as quickly as possible. 
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The gleam of the lantern indicated the spot where Mr. 
Hamilton was lying. Basil jumped down before the carriage 
stopped, and, hurrying to his father's side, looked eagerly into 
his face. 

* Thank God !' he ejaculated fervently, as heavy breathing 
fell upon his ear, * thank God, he is alive !' 

It was a mere meaningless expression on his part No 
thanksgiving ascended to the great Being whose will sanctions 
and ordains every incident of life — trivial or otherwise — for no 
thanksgiving was in his heart There might have been no 
God, for all the words signified to him. 

Then Alice and Harold drew near, trembling and tearful ; 
and the former knelt down, and, after a brief examination of 
the still features, whispered : 

* Untie his neckcloth, dear missis, and let me wet his lips 
with this water. Stand back, Master Basil : we must let him 
have plenty of air ! How heavy he breathes.' 

Mrs. Hamilton was weeping bitterly now. 

* He has spoken once,' she sobbed, as she obeyed Alice's 
directions. * He said something about pounds, but I couldn't 
make out what' 

* Didn't he say, " My head," or " My foot," or anything that 
would give us an idea where he's hurt ?' asked Alice. 

' No, not a word.' 

* Then we must try and find out Hold the lantern here, 
Master Harold.' 

Alice's tears were stayed now. This was no time for crying. 
There was work to be done, and her energy and good sense 
were equal to it She searched for a broken or injured limb ; 
but as she pressed one joint after the other, there was neither 
groan nor movement on the part of her poor master to indi- 
cate any especial pain ; although the heavy breathing still con- 
tinued. As she passed her hand round his head, however, her 
fingers came in contact with something wet amid the clammy hair, 
and withdrawing them hastily, the light of the lantern showed 
them gleaming crimson. She had no need to search further. 

* He has fallen and hurt his head,' she said, secretly wiping 
away the terrible stain, and rejoicing that her mistress's dress 
was black, and would not easily show what must be on it * I 
dare say he's cut himself a bit on a stone. We must get him 
home. Here, missis, let me help you to raise him. Master 
Basil, you're the strongest ; get hold of his feet Gently, now, 
gently ; don't be in a hurry. No, not you, Master Harold ; you 
hold the lantern, dear, so that we may see where we're going ; 
and speak a word to Sheltie, to keep him steady.' 
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It was a tremendous effort the three had to make before they 
succeeded in getting the unconscious gentleman into the little 
carriage. Then Alice spoke again. 

* We must have a doctor/ she said. * By fair means or foul, 
we must have a doctor.' 

Alice was wondering secretly where the gold to repay a 
doctor's services would come from. By *fair means,' she meant 
finding it in some way or other ; by * foul,' getting the services, 
and leaving the payment to chance. 

* I know where there's a doctor !' cried Harold * I've seen 
his name on the gate : Dr. Sharp. It's the first house after 
you pass the village. Shall I go and bring him F 

* Yes, Harold, do 1' cried poor Mrs. Hamilton, bending in 
despair over the dear, wounded head resting on her breast 

* Bring him back with you ! Run all the way !' 

* Oh, missis dear !' exclaimed Alice, clasping her hands 
wildly ; * what a walk for the boy ! Three miles through lanes 
that you can't see your hand before you ; and we daren't give 
him the lantern neither. We'd never get the master home 
without it' 

* I don't want it,' cried Harold. * It's a straight road all the 
way after you cross the field and the stile. I can't miss it' 

* Let Basil go with him,' exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton ; ' or shall 
I go ! Come here, Alice, and take my place I will go myself.' 

* You can't,' replied Alice with a loud sob ; * nor me neither ; 
nor yet Master Basil It will take all three of us to get the 
master into the house. I don't know what to do ! It isn't fit 
to send the child by himself He'll be frightened to death.' 

* No, I won't,' cried Harold. * I won't be a bit frightened. 
Here, Basil, take the lantern. Don't cry, auntie ; I'll bring the 
doctor right enough.' 

* The Lord keep him !' sobbed Alice as he ran off. * Now, 
Master Basil, go to Sheltie's head and lead him carefully. Your 
papa mustn't be shook more than can be helped. I'll walk be- 
hind here, to be handy if anything goes wrong.' 

Harold had spoken truly in saying he was not frightened. 
His mind was too much occupied with his uncle's precarious 
state to allow him to think about the darkness and loneliness of 
the way. On he went, groping along, tumbling into hedges and 
ditches, picking himself up again, stumbling first over one thing 
and then over another, until he got on to the high-road, when 
the way was smoother, if not more visible. He was on the foot- 
path now, rushing and panting along, and feeling with his hand 
for the milestone. He had two to pass before he would come 
to the old church ; and then one more before he reached the 
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village. He got to the first at last, and paused before it for a 
moment's rest He was just going on again when a sudden 
flash of lightning, zig-zag across the dark heavens, brought his 
heart into his mouth ; and immediately after the thunder crashed 
and roared above him, as if the earth were being ground to 
powder beneath the heel of some mighty Atlas. His senses 
seemed to leave him, his limbs gave way, and he fell beside the 
old milestone, stupefied with terror. He might have remained 
there for long enough ; but, faithful to his early training, even 
then he did not feel himself alone. A piteous cry for protection 
had already ascended far above the raging storm, to Him at 
whose will the elements rage and are stilled ; and while the 
fearful peal was dying away, he was again hurrying on. 

The rain fell in torrents. It beat in his face and almost 
blinded him. Forked flashes flitted across the black sky from time 
to time, making the surroundings horribly visible ; and followed 
by deafening thunder ; but he never paused again. The next 
milestone was passed unconsciously. He was only sensible of 
one thing. He must get on — on. It seemed as if he had been 
walking hours in the storm, when it suddenly dawned upon him 
that the rain was not so heavy ; and, looking up, he saw the 
outlines of the church just before him. Soon the rain stopped 
altogether ; and the pale moon sent kindly gleams upon the 
earth, as though she were really glad to get rid of the heavy 
clouds, and set to her work again. With a long sigh of relief 
he opened the side gate and passed into the churchyard. The 
white stones and still mounds looked ghastly in the moonlight, 
but the path across them was a near cut to the village ; and time 
was of consequence. Uncle might be dying. He knew well 
there was no danger amongst the sleeping dead ; and yet his 
heart beat quickly as he crept through their quiet sanctuary, 
and very thankful he was to find himself at the other side. By 
this time he was feeling dreadfully weary. He almost staggered 
through the slumbering village (for it was now near midnight), 
and when he at last arrived at the doctor's house, he leaned 
against the wall for support, while he felt about with his hand 
for the bell. Ring, ring, ring ! The doctor was just going to 
bed. He paused in taking off his coat and listened. Ring, 
ring, ring ! Harold evidently meant to have no mercy on the 
bell now that he had found it Ring, ring, ring ! 

* Bless me I' said the doctor ; and he put on his coat again, 
took up the candle, and went downstairs. ' Come, come,' he 
cried, in a tone of gentle expostulation, as the ringing con- 
tinued as violently as ever while he unfastened the chain, drew 
the bolts, and even after he had opened the door, and, shielding 
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the candle with his hand from the wind, was peering into the 
darkness. ' Who is trying to break my bell ? I don't see any- 
one. Who's there ?' 

Harold was standing on one side, so completely taken up 
with ringing that he never raised his eyes as the door was 
opened, but replied to the question mechanically and un- 
grammatically : ' Me.' 

* And what does " me" want ?' asked the doctor : * and where 
is "me " ?' 

* I'm here !' replied Harold. ' I want the doctor. My uncle 
is dying !' 

The doctor recognised a boyish voice, and, stepping outside, 
caught sight of the little figure, still continuing a steady and 
vigorous attack upon the unfortunate bell. 

* That will do, my little friend,' he said kindly, laying his 
hand on the boy's shoulder. * I hear you, and the door is 
open. Come inside, and let us see what we can do for you.' 

Harold suffered himself to be led into the parlour, and stood, 
white and trembling, by the table, while the doctor lighted the 
lamp. When a bright light filled the apartment, he looked into 
his face, and said : 

*Are you the doctor?' 

It was an old face, a kind, gentle, sympathising face ; and 
one that Harold immediately recognised as belonging to the grey- 
haired gentleman who sat in the pew behind them at church. 

* Yes, my boy,' was the kind reply ; * to be sure I am. Dr. 
Sharp — John Sharp — surgeon. Sharp's my name, and sharp 
used to be my actions ; but age and rheumatism have nearly 
taken it all out of me. Well, well, we can't always be young. 
Who are you ? and where do you come from at this time of 
night ?' 

* I am Harold Thirkstone ; and I've come from The Hollies 
for you.' 

* What r cried the good doctor, in consternation. *A11 alone 
from The Hollies at this time of night? and in the storm, too? 
Why, you must be frightened out of your wits, and tired to 
death ; and, oh my ! here's a pretty thing ; you're wet through l' 

This was perfectly true ; indeed, the water was dropping 
from his clothes in little streams upon the carpet. His boots 
felt like sponge. He was beginning to feel cold and un- 
comfortable. The excitement that had hitherto kept him up 
was over now ; and, as he tried to speak, his lips twitched nerv- 
ously, until at last he could contain himself no longer, and lean- 
ing his head on the table, his weariness and fears found relief 
in a burst of sobs. The old doctor was terribly disconcerted. 

18 
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* Bless me ! bless me !' he ejaculated once or twice ; and 
then, seizing the candle, he hurried out of the room to the foot 
of the stairs. * Sister Sophia ! Sister Sophia !' he called excitedly. 

Sister Sophia, in nightcap and curl-papers, had been leaning 
over the banisters, in mortal terror, for the last five minutes. 

* They must be thieves, John !' she now whisperfed loudly. 
*They must be thieves — unprincipled thieves and robbers. 
Come upstairs quickly, and leave the front door wide open, 
and pYaps they'll walk out when they find there's nothing 
worth canying away ; for,' she sang out, in a squeaky, trembling 
voice, *as sure as I'm Sophia Sharp, the spoons are only 
plated ; and having been in constant use for over sixty years, 
they can't be worth more than pewter.' 

* It isn't thieves, Sophia,' sang out the doctor in his turn ; * it's 
the poor little gentleman from The Hollies. Come down 
directly; he's sobbing fit to break his heart' 

Miss Sophia Sharp was a spinster of some sixty odd summers, 
whom nature had endowed with many remarkable eccentrici- 
ties of character, with an extraordinarily diminutive person, but 
with a large, tender heart to make up for other defects. She 
had been just about putting out her candle before jumping into 
bed (she did everything by jumps and springs), when the 
violent attack upon the bell instantly suggested the idea that 
the g^ng of desperate thieves, for whom she had been on the 
constant look-out for the last forty years, was at last boldly de- 
manding entrance at the front door. No sooner, however, did 
she understand that there was a child in the parlour in distress, 
than she put on her dressing-gown and hurried downstairs. 

*Poor little fellow!' she exclaimed as she stood with her 
brother bending in great concern over Harold. * What can be 
the matter ?' 

* Why, he's come all the way from The Hollies alone in the 
thunder, and lightning, and rain,' explained the doctor. * Feel 
his jacket, Sophia ; he might have been a week in the river.' 

* I must give him a teaspoonful of brandy,' cried the little 
lady, * or he'll catch his death of cold, inflammation, bron- 
chitis, consumption, rheumatic fever — there's no telling what. 
Where's the key of the cupboard ? On my dressing-table, to 
be sure. Ill run and get it Don't cry, dear; you'll be 
none the worse, you'll see.' 

The word * brandy ' brought Harold to himself. 

* Yes,' he cried wildly, raising his head from the table and 
clutching the doctor's hand ; * brandy ! that's it Bring some 
brandy ; and oh, do come quickly, or uncle will die !' 

* Uncle will die?' repeated the doctor. 'It's uncle who 
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wants me, is it ? Dear, dear ! What's the matter with him, 
my boy ? 

* I don't know,' sobbed Harold * Alice says it's his head 
We found him lying in the lane, as if he were dead But he 
isn't dead, because he's breathing very heavily. Please come 
quickly, or he may die.' 

* Found him in the lane ? cried the doctor. * Dear, dear ! 
this is very sad Sophia, my love, it's Mr. Hamilton — ^you 
know Mr. Hamilton and his handsome lady. We've often 
noticed them in church, haven't we ? Sit just before us ; such 
nice-looking people, but very sad We always said they looked 
so very sad.' 

* They've had enough to make them sad,' replied Miss Sophia 
from the cupboard, where she was measuring a dessert-spoonful 
of brandy into twice as much water, * if, as they say, they've 
lost twenty thousand a year. No wonder the poor dear lady 
went out of her mind with melancholy, and couldn't be got to 
show her face outside the garden-gate till a few months ago. 
Here, dear, drink this up ; it's right nasty stuff for little boys, 
but it will keep you from getting cold' 

Accustomed to obedience, Harold did as he was desired. 
As he placed the empty glass upon the table, he said piteously 
to the doctor : 

* Won't you come quickly, please ? Uncle is very ill !' 

* Of course I will !' was the prompt reply. * Sophia, call up 
Tom, my love, and tell him to put the horse to ; and get me 
my coat and boots, my dear, while I try to find out what is 
amiss with the poor gentleman. Now, my boy, you say you 
found him in the lane. Do you think he'd had some kind of a fit i*' 

*I don't think so,' replied Harold * He never had a fit before.' 

* Was he quite well when he went out this morning ?' 

' Oh yes \ quite well He'd nothing the matter with him at all. ' 
The doctor looked puzzled, and Harold continued : 

* Alice says it is his head ; and she is nearly always right 
She thinks he's slipped in the dark, and fallen on his head, and 
cut it He was coming home in the dark, and there are a 
great many stones in that lane that he might easily tumble over.' 

*That may be it — ^that may be it,' observed the doctor, 
thoughtfully. * Quite unconscious, looks as if he were dead, 
you said, but breathing heavily. It will be his head, of course; 
perhaps a slight stun — perhaps concussion ; inflammation may 
follow. I hope not — I do hope not Sophia, my love, are you 
coming ? I'm in a great hurry. My coat, and my boots, my 
dear — have you got them P' 

* They're here, brother,' replied the lady, bustling in with the 

18—2 
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articles demanded ' I'm hoarse with shouting. That Tom is 
the laziest, deafest creature ! But he's up now, and will be in the 
stable in no time. What remedies will you take with you, 
John r 

* There's no use going without, is there, Sophia ? Let me 
see. From what the little fellow says, I think I may conclude 
it's a broken head. Now, what shall I want? Ah, some 
plaister, Sophia ; there may be a cut wants dressing. Oh, and 
there's that lotion I mixed for Joe Simpkings this morning, and 
didn't use, poor fellow ! Never mind why. It's in the sur- 
gery, my love. And I ought to have some ice ; well, it can't 
be helped — there's none in the village. We'll soon be off 
now, my boy. How do you feel — warm, eh P' 

* Very well, thank you, sir,' replied Harold ; * very well in- 
deed. But do let us go, please, sir !' 

* We can't go until Tom brings the trap round. My legs are 
not as young as yours, to have a six miles walk' 

* It's only three, sir !' cried Harold, eagerly. 

* And what about the three back ?' asked the doctor, good- 
naturedly. * Twice three are six, ain't they? But don't you distress 
yourself; no time shall be lost, I promise you. Old Bess knows 
w^U enough when the doctor's in a hurry, and she lets no grass 
grow under her feet, for all her sixteen years. Sit down, my boy ; 
sit down, and rest after your long walk. I'm sure you want it !' 

So saying, the kind old gentleman placed his hand on 
Harold's shoulder to draw him to the rocking-chair ; as he did 
so, he exclaimed : 

* My ! but I had forgotten ; I can't let you go like this ! 
Sophia ! Sophia, my love ! What's to be done ? The boy 
must have dry clothes.' 

Miss Sophia had just returned, bearing a leather-bag, in 
which she had placed the things from the surgery demanded 
by her brother. Placing this upon the table, she seized upon 
Harold, and before he knew where he was she had stripped off 
his jacket and waistcoat, and going on her knees had felt hinv 
from top to toe. 

* Wet through,' she ejaculated, rising to her feet on finishing 
her brief examination. * He ought to have a dry change.' 

* Ought !' repeated the doctor. * You mean must, Sophia I 
you mean musf, my love; of course you do. I couldn't let 
him drive three miles in the night air like that No, no ; he 
must have dry clothes. The question is, w^at clothes ? Mine 
will be such a very bad fit for him.' 

* And mine will be very awkward,' said Miss Sophia, * or I 
could easily find him plenty.' 
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* Oh, if you please,' cried Harold, * I don't want any clothes, 
indeed I don't These will do quite well until I get home. I 
never take cold.' 

* I dare say you were never dressed in such wet clothes 
before,' said the doctor. 'Why, they might give you your 
death; and then all the village would say I was mad. I, 
Dr. Sharp, the only medical man for miles around, mad — at 
my time of life — oh, shocking ! What's to be done, Sophia ?' 

The lady had been standing thoughtfully with her chin in 
her hands for some seconds. She now brightened, and ex- 
claiming * I know — ^just the thing !' hurried out of the room. 

' She's hit it,' observed the doctor, as they heard her run 
upstairs ; ' but then she hits everything, does Sophia. I never 
knew her stuck yet — never knew her stuck !' 

The old gentleman was evidently talking to himself; so 
Harold made no reply. He did indeed wonder, just for a 
moment, what Miss Sophia had hit ; and thought what a for- 
tunate circumstance it was she had never been stuck ; though 
he couldn't see why she should be more in danger of meeting 
with such a very unpleasant catastrophe than anyone else. He 
gave a sigh of impatience as he heard the trap drive up to the 
door, and another of relief as Miss Sophia returned with a 
bundle of clothes in her arms. 

'There, dear,' she cried, depositing them on a chair by his 
side. * There's a whole change for you — stockings, boots, and 
alL Get them on while I run for a rug to wrap you well up in.' 

Harold lost no time in obeying. He was in too great a 
hurry to set off, to lose any time by offering objections, or 
making remarks. So he pulled off his knickerbockers, and got 
into a pair of funny corduroy trousers, drew on a coarse blue 
shirt, and shapeless black coat, and was desperately tugging at 
his wet boots, when Miss Sophia came back. 

With her kind help, he soon had the thick knitted stockings 
and heavy clogs on. AH the things fitted him very well, and Miss 
Sophia surveyed him approvingly, and pronounced him ready. 

' These are my little Bob's Sunday clothes,' she added. ' He 
thinks a deal of them ; so you'll mind and send them back by 
the doctor, won't you, dear?' 

' Indeed I will,' he replied; 'and I am very much obliged to 
you for lending them to me — so very much obliged. But can 
we go now, please ? I'm so afraid ' 

' About your poor uncle, of course,' interrupted the lady ; 
• very natural too. Yes, you can go. There's nothing to keep 
you now. John, are you sure you're well wrapped up ? Don't 
you forget your rheumatics, brother, for they won't forget you.' 
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* I'm all right, my love,' replied the doctor. * Now, my boy, 
come along. Bring the bag, Sophia !' 

Then they got into the trap. Harold noticed the nice 
lamps at each side of it, and thought they would have plenty 
of light on their way ; but, as for that, the moon was now shining 
brightly, and they could see all around them. His wet clothes 
were rolled in a bundle, and put with the leather bag under 
the seat ; and then with many a caution and adieu from Miss 
Sophia, they set off. 

They passed the village and the first milestone in silence ; 
and then the doctor, with only human curiosity, asked : 

*Is it true that Mr. Hamilton has lost twenty thousand 
a year ?' 

* Uncle has lost all his money,' replied Harold ; * but I don't 
know how much it was.' 

* All his money,' repeated the old gentleman, gravely ; * that 
is very sad. Dear, dear ! — all his money. No wonder the poor 
lady went out of her mind. I'm glad she is all right now. 
She is all right, isn't she, my boy ?' 

* Who ?' asked Harold. 

* Why, the lady at The Hollies. Mrs. Hamilton, to be sure.' 

* She was never wrong,' said Harold. 

* What, wasn't she out of her mind till four months ago ? 
cried the doctor. 

' No,' replied Harold, opening his black eyes very wide. * I 
should think not. She has never been out of her mind at all.' 

* Well to be sure,' observed the doctor, * how tales do get 
about ! Why, it was the talk of the village some time ago. It 
was said the poorlady was quite melancholy mad; and did nothing 
but sit crying in the dark all day, coming out at night to talk 
to the moon. I did think of calling round to see if I could be 
of any use ; but Mr. Jackson, the clergyman, told me he'd heard 
they didn't wish to have any visitors at all at The Hollies ; so, 
of course, Sophia and I thought it best not to intrude. We 
were both quite glad when we saw her in church, and so 
regular she always is ; after her husband and boys coming over 
twelve months without her ; and her never so much as putting 
her foot in the village.' 

This last clause was clearly meant as an inquiry, but Harold 
was too engrossed with his own anxious thoughts to notice it ; 
so the old doctor's curiosity as to the habits of the queer lady 
at The Hollies (as Mrs. Hamilton was called in the village) was 
not gratified. Another half mile was gone over before he spoke 
again, then he said : * You're Mr. Hamilton's nephew, then ? 
^Vho is the red-haired boy ?' 
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* Do you mean Basil ?' asked Harold. * He is my cousin.' 

* Not Mr. Hamilton's son ?' 

* Yes, he is^' 

* How does he come to be such a bad boy ?' asked the 
doctor, in surprise. 

* Why do you call him a bad boy ?' asked Harold, equally 
astonished. 

* Ah !' replied the doctor, * I know a good deal about Master 
Basil ; and not much to his credit A bad boy, indeed, a pro- 
voking, disagreeable boy. I wonder his father allows him to 
spend so much of his time in the village.' 

* Uncle is in town all day,' explained Harold ; ' and auntie 
never knows where Basil goes when he's out' 

* Then the sooner she knows the better,' said the doctor ; 
' for he's always in some mischief or other. Not but what one 
expects a lad to be a lad ; but Master Basil's tricks are Uo bad 
I came in for a share of them only last week. He got into my 
paddock, where old Bess was grazing ; and he mounted her 
somehow, and rode her into such a lather that she wasn't fit to 
take out ; and I had to go my round on foot Fine fun 
I dare say Master Basil thought it ; but / didn't, and old Bess 
didn't, for we were both knocked up.' 

* But are you certain it was Basil ?' asked Harold. * I don't 
think he would do that' 

* Pretty certain, considering Tom caught him on her back,' 
replied the doctor, * and chased him right across the common. 
It's well for him he got away, for Tom hasn't the sweetest of 
tempers at the best of times ; and he was finely roused that day 
to find old Bess in such a state. The worst of it was she 
caught cold after it, and wasn't herself for days.' 

* Basil would be sorry if he knew,' said Harold. * I am sure 
he wouldn't purposely make even a horse ilL I expect he only 
wanted to have a bit of fun.' 

* Boys' fun is not often fun for other people,' replied the 
doctor. * We don't like that kind of fun ; and we won't have 
it You tell him that ; and tell him to keep out of the village. 
He isn't wanted there, unless he can behave himself.* 

* I'll tell him,' said Harold ; * but please don't say anything 
about it to auntie, because it would trouble her, and she is in 
dreadfiil trouble already to see uncle so ill. Won't old Bess go 
faster, sir ?* 

* Whip her up, Tom,' said the doctor, to the man on the box. 
* She can walk back, if she likes ; and the sooner broken heads 
are seen to the better.' 

Soon, to Harold's joy, the last milestone was past ; and they 
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turned from the high-road into the lane. It was after one 
o'clock now ; but, weary as he was, anxiety had driven all 
sleep from his eyes. Very — very thankful was he when they at 
last drew near The Hollies ; and he heard Basil's voice calfing 
from the gate : 

* Are you there, Harold ?* 

* Yes.^ 

* Is the doctor with you ?' 
' Yes.' 

* That's right,' and Tom pulled up. 

* How is uncle ?' asked Harold, as they walked rapidly up 
the path. 

* Just the same. Breathing hard ; so he isn't dead. He's in 
the parlour. We couldn't get him upstairs; so Alice and 
I brought the bed down, and put it on the floor ; and there 
he lies.' 

* Was there room for it P' asked Harold. 

* We had to take all the chairs and the table out and make 
room,' replied Basil. * It was very kind of you to come so late, 
sir ' (this was to the doctor). * You won't let my father die, will 
you, sir?' 

There was a pathetic sadness in the tone that touched the 
doctor's kind heart, in spite of the unfavourable opinion he 
entertained of Basil. 

* I'll do my best for him, my boy,' he replied kindly. * He 
shan't die, if I can prevent him. You may be quite sure of that.' 

As they entered the cottage, Alice came out of the sick-room 
and led the doctor in, closing the door behind her. The boys 
went into the kitchen. 

* What did you do in the storm?' asked Basil, as they sat down. 

* Walked on, to be sure,' replied Harold * WTiat else could 
Ido?* 

* Were you not frightened ?' 

* Oh, dreadfully !' 

* I never heard such thunder in all my life,' observed Basil, 
* nor saw such lightning. It was a good thing we got papa 
home before it began ; but we thought of you. Mamma and 
Alice began to cry ; and I was nearly frightened into praying 
for you. What do you think of that f* 

*J think it is a great pity it was only "nearly,"' replied 
Harold. * I prayed for myself, I can tell you, all the way.' 

* And do you think the storm was over one minute sooner 
for your praying ?' asked Basil, with a sneer. 

* Certainly not,' replied Harold. * I was not so foolish as to 
pray that the storm might stop; but I did pray that the 
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lightning might not blind, or kill me, and that I might not be 
too frightened to walL' 

Basil made no answer. He was thoughtful for a moment or 
two, then he said : 

* I wonder how they are getting on in the parlour. I will go 
and listen at the door.' He was away about five minutes. 

* They are whispering very low,' he said when he returned, * but 
I fancy I heard something about lotion? 

*The doctor brought a bottle with him,' observed Harold, 

* perhaps they are putting it on uncle's head. Go and listen 
again, Basil.' 

Basil went away for another five minutes. 

* I can make nothing out,' was his next report. * All seems 
quite quiet' 

Then they sat down in silence, and as the time passed on their 
eyelids gradually grew heavy, and they both fell asleep. An 
hour later Alice found them so, and awoke them up. 

* Where's the doctor ?' cried Basil, as he opened his eyes. 

* He's just gone,' replied Alice. 

* Gone ! I didn't hear him.' 

* People don't often hear when they're sound asleep,' remarked 
Alice, sitting down in Harold's chair and drawing hinj on to her 
knee. * Are you half dead, love?' she asked, kissing his forehead. 

* Not I,' he cried. * How is uncle P 

*Very bad, dear; very bad indeed,' replied Alice, with a 
trembling of the lip, * and well he may be.' 

* What's the matter with him?' asked Basil, turning a shade 
paler. 

* He's had a grapple,' whispered Alice, hoarsely. 
' A what ?' they cried simultaneously. 

* A grapple,' repeated Alice, * a grapple with some rogue of a 
ruffian thief. He's bruised all over ; and he's had a blow on 
the head that's just missed knocking all the life out of him.' 

* Alice !' they shrieked in horror. 

* Hush !' she whispered, * hush ! not a sound. His life 
depends upon quiet. You remember that, Master Basil ; and 
keep away from his room.' 

There was a horrified silence of some moments ; then Harold 
exclaimed : 

* But I don't understand, Alice. Uncle had nothing worth 
stealing ; and what thief would be about here ?' 

* We suspect he's been followed from town,' replied Alice, 
sadly, * for he had something well worth stealing. We're afraid 
he'd a hundred pounds in his pocket \ for the missis has found 
a letter on him, from the gentleman who took those old chambers 
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of his, saying there was a hundred pounds waiting for him when 
he chose to call for it ; and the letter was dated last night' 

* It must be the one the postman gave him this morning/ 
said Harold 

* That's what we think, love ; and the master has gone for 
the money, and some bad villain, who lives by his wits and 
plunder, has found it out and followed him home to get it off 
him. The missus says she saw some one rush like mad through 
the turnpike when she was down there ; and she thought at the 
time they'd been up to no good' 

* I wonder if it was the man I saw,' cried Harold, excitedly. 
' Oh, a horrible man, Alice ; with a red thing round his throat, 
and no hat' 

* Did you see his face ?' asked Alice, eagerly. 

* No, I only noticed the red thing round his neck. He came 
running into the station just as the train was going off, and 
jumped into a carriage.' 

* Bad luck to the old villain !' exclaimed Alice, ' for as sure as 
fate he's got the money ; such a lot too 1 and after all the 
weary waiting for it Poor master 1 He'll break his heart when 
he comes to his senses and finds it out' 

* Is he much hurt ?' asked Basil. 

* His head's the bad thing,' said Alice. * His clothes are torn 
to bits. There must have been a fearful struggle. He's knocked 
and mauled fearful. Why, one of his hands is near bitten 
through. But it's his head that's done the mischief. A foul, 
cowardly blow he's had with — there's no telling what murdering 
Weapon. The doctor won't say how he is to-night We'll know 
more to-morrow 1' 

' Don't you wish you and I had been with him, Basil ?' cried 
Harold, with trembling lips and flashing eyes. 

* What would have been the use ? two little fellows like us 
could have done no good,' replied Basil. 

* Couldn't we !' exclaimed Harold, fiercely; * couldn't we each 
have caught hold of one of the wicked thief s legs ; and couldn't 
we have stuck to it, and pulled him down, while uncle gave him 
a crack on the head with his own murdering weapon, to see how 
he liked it ? I should think we could ! Oh. I wish we had 
been there !' 

* There's no good in wishing,' said Basil. * We were not 
there ; and a pretty affair it has turned out We have lost the 
hundred pounds. I don't believe there's sixpence in the house; 
and papa is in for a long illness.' 

* There's two pounds in the house,* said Alice, disconso- 
lately. * The mistress found them in the master's pocket with 
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the letter, and she's given them to me. Just two pounds/ she 
continued absently, * for rent, taxes, food, and fire ; and the 
master in for a long illness.' 

Neither Harold nor Basil had much idea of the value of 
two pounds, so this information in no way distressed them. 

* Isn't the doctor kind ?* said Harold, after a short pause. 

' He is that, dear,' replied Alice, heartily ; * and he's clever, 
too. You wouldn't think so, to hear his quiet voice and see his 
mild face ; but wait till you watch him handling his patient. You 
can tell he knows what he's about, with half an eye. But what 
about you, my brave boy ? How did you do in the storm ? 
Eh, but I trembled for }you, all alone on that dark road. And 
the rain, too ! Weren't you half drowned ? Why, how's this ? 
you should be wringing wet Bless the lad, what's he got on ! 

* Oh dear !' cried Harold, springing to his feet, * what shall I 
do ? These are little Bob's Sunday clothes. I promised to 
send them back by the doctor.' 

' I don't know who little Bob is,' remarked Basil, examining 
his cousin curiously, * but if he is anything like his clothes he is 
most peculiar.' 

* It was very kind of him, whoever he is, to lend Master 
Harold his things,' said Alice ; * they're dry, at all events ; and 
I dare say his own were sopping.' 

* Indeed they were,' said Harold, * just as wet as they could 
be. Miss Sophia rolled them together and put them in the 
trap. I forgot to take them out, and I dare say the doctor has 
taken them back again.' 

* Never mind, love,' observed Alice ; ' well make it all right 
to-morrow.' 

* Who is Miss Sophia ?' asked Basil. 
*The doctor's sister.' 

* A little old lady, with funny little grey curls and a black 
cap ?* asked Basil again. 

* I don't know. She had a night-cap and curl-papers to-night. 
Why, Basil, how you are laughing !' 

* I can't help it,' chuckled Basil ' She is the funniest little 
woman. She is always running.' 

* She was running to-night,' said Harold ; * but I thought it 
was because she was in a hurry.' 

' No, she can't help it. She must run. She can't walk. You 
should see her in the garden ; that's the time. She nips up her 
petticoats, and she turns her head on one side, and away she 
scuds, with such funny Ijttle short steps. It would make you 
scream with laughing to see her.' 

* When did you see her ?* asked Harold 
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* Oh, I often watch her. It's fun. I climb to the top of her 
garden-wall, and sit there, hidden by the apple-tree. I pull the 
apples and throw them at her as she passes ; and once, oh, it 
was splendid ! I jumped down and fastened a string across the 
path, from one shrub to another ; and the next time she came 
running round, down she went on her nose.' 

* Master Basil,' exclaimed Alice, indignantly, * if you've no 
more heart than to sit there laughing when your poor papa's so 
ill, you'd better get off to bed ; for I wouldn't like the missis to 
hear you, and her crying her eyes out beside him.' 

* I forgot,' said Basil, looking rather ashamed of himself. 

* Forgot, indeed,' she repeated, with an impatient toss of the 
head ; and Harold said : 

* I hope Miss Sophia wasn't hurt, Basil ?' 

* I don't expect she was,' he replied ; * but I didn't stay to 
see, for she gave a scream that brought a man she calls Tom 
running to her. I'd been chased by him once before ; so I 
thought I'd better be off before he saw me.' 

* That's like one of your unfeeling tricks,' exclaimed Alice. 
* Poor lady ! And now we're glad enough to get her brother to 
come to your sick father, though it would take a wise man to 
tell where the money's to come from to pay him ; but of course 
you never thought of that You never took the trouble to think 
that we're only human beings after all, and liable to want a 
doctor any minute, like the rest of the world, or perhaps you 
wouldn't have been so ready to go and make an enemy of the 
only medical gentleman in the place.' 

* I didn't make an enemy of him,' cried Basil. 

* Small thanks to you that you didn't,' she said. ' You did 
your best to, anyhow.' 

* I don't think he knows about it,' observed Harold, * or I'm 
sure he would be dreadfully angry ; for he seems very fond of 
his sister. But he does know about his horse, Basil, and he says 
you're to keep out of the village.' 

* The village doesn't belong to him,' cried Basil * I'll go 
there as often as I choose.' 

* Well, go to bed now,' said Alice, rising and lighting a candle. 
*What you've been doing with the horse, I don't know; but 
nothing good or kind, I'll be bound. You pray to the Lord to 
give you a new heart. Master Basil, for the one you've got is no 
good at all ; and you'll never be worth your salt to anyone till 
you get rid of it Here's your candle. Now, mind, not a sound 
on the stairs.' 

* I should so like to see uncle,' said Haiold. * Can't I take 
one peep at him, Alice ? I won't make a bit of noise.' 
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* No, love, no ; you'd better not' 

*Not just a little peep, Alice, through the door?' 

* No, love ; it might disturb him.' 

* Well, will you bid auntie good-night for me, Alice, and tell 
her I ran nearly all the way to the doctor's ?' 

* I will, dear. There, good-night. You look tired out. Have 
you no message for your mamma, Master Basil ?' 

*0h yes,' he replied from the door that he had already 
opened, *of course I have. Tell her — tell her — oh, tell her 
anything you like. Come, Harold, I can hardly keep my eyes 
open.' 

* You had better say your prayers to-night, Basil,' said Harold, 
some minutes later, as he rose from his knees and found his 
cousin in bed. 

Basil, sleepy as he was, had been watching Harold as he knelt 
at the chair beside him. He had been wondering if there was 
really anything in prayer after all. If it was that that made his 
young cousin so thoughtful, so wishful to please, so considerate, 
and so brave. Yes, brave. He acknowledged to himself, what 
he would not have confessed to anyone else, that he dare not 
have gone for the doctor, all alone, without even a light, on 
such a terribly dark night ; and yet he was older and stronger 
than Harold, and ought to be braver. Then he thought of the 
change that had taken place in his mother's character. How 
gentle and patient she was. How wonderfully different to the 
haughty, irritable Mrs. Hamilton of Sherborne Lodge. Could 
it be possible that prayer had brought about so great a change ? 
He had half a mind to get out of bed and see what it would do 
for him, for he was beginning to get a little dissatisfied with 
himself; to wish that his father and mother would not look so 
sad and distressed when they spoke to him ; to wish that people 
would not find fault with him quite so often ; to wish, though he 
hardly allowed this even to himself^ that he could grow a little 
like his cousin. He was just hesitating whether he should try 
* praying' for a night or two, when Harold's question decided 
him. He was not going to confess that he was wrong and the 
others right, not he. 

* Why should I pray to-night, any more than any other time ?* 
he asked contemptuously. 

* Auntie is very anxious that you should say your prayers 
a}ery night,' replied Harold * She told me so this evening.' 

' Did she, indeed ?' was all the answer Basil condescended to 
make. 

' Yes, she did ; and really, Basil, when your father is so ill, I 
think you might pray for him. I wish I had a father to pray 
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for ; and you may be wishing the same in a day or two, for all 
you know/ 

' YcjuVe always something cheering to say to a fellow when 
he's going to sleep,' cried Basil, impatiently. * Get into bed, 
and don't talk nonsense. What good could my praying do 
papa? If he's to get well, I suppose he'll get well' 

* God has told us to pray for one another,' replied Harold ; 

* and the least we can do is to obey Him.' 

* I've not been brought up to say my prayers,' said Basil, 

* and I've always got on very well without them ; so do lots ol 
other people, as I've told you before. Now, do come to bed \ 
I want to go to sleep.' 

Just then the door opened, and Alice entered, bringing two 
cups of hot elderberry wine. 

* Drink this,' sh6 said, giving them each one. * It will do you 
good ; for you've had no dinner, thanks to you, Master Basil, 
upsetting my soup.' 

*You shouldn't use pans with such long handles,' replied 
Basil, sipping his wine * I couldn't help my sleeve catching on 
it. It's a wonder it didn't knock my eye out You have a 
great deal to be thankful for, all of you ; and none of you seem 
to know it. I might have been blinded for life, or scalded to 
death, and what would you have done then ?' 

Tired as he was, Harold could not forbear smiling. 

* Isn't he a funny boy P' he said, giving his empty cup to Alice, 
and laying his head on the pillow. 

Alice did not seem to think so, but she made no reply. 

* Are you going to bed now, Alice ?' asked Basil, as in his 
turn he handed her his cup. 

* No, sir,' she said sternly. ' How can I go to bed and leave 
your mamma to sit up with the master alone ? You don't seem 
to understand how ill he is.' 

* You will call me if I can do anything for you in the night, 
won't you, Alice ?' said Harold 

*Yes, love,' she replied, taking up the candle and going 
towards the door. 

* And me too,' yawned Basil 

* Wake you up !' cried Alice. * Not I. I'm too glad to know 
you're safely asleep. Good-night, sir; good-night. Master 
Harold' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

*Give us this day our daily bread.' — Matthew vi. 11. 

Better news awaited the boys when they awoke the next 
morning. Mr. Hamilton was decidedly no worse. He had 
passed a quiet night, free from the delirium and fever antici- 
pated by the doctor, and towards dawn he had opened his eyes 
and given every sign of consciousness. 

' The doctor will be here directly,' said Alice, as she gave the 
boys their breakfast * He said he would come first thing. You 
be quick. Master Harold, dear. I want you to go to the village 
and get me a bit of beef.' 

* Hurrah !' cried Basil ; * we are going to have a good dinner 
for once.' 

* Are you ?' replied Alice. * How far do you suppose two 
pounds would go if I fed you on beef? Not a bit of it will 
you get ; at all events, not till every bit of good's been stewed 
out of it. It's a drop of beef-tea I'm going to make for your 
poor papa.' 

* I'll go at once,' cried Harold, rising as he spoke. * If uncle 
has to wait for his breakfast until the beef-tea is made, the 
sooner you get the meat the better.' 

*Get a bit of breakfast first, dear,' she urged *It's only 
eight o'clock yet; there's time enough. The doctor's in no 
hurry for the master to be eating.' 

* I've drunk my coffee,' he said ; ' and I can eat this going 
along ' (holding up his portion of dry bread). * Beef-tea takes 
a long time to make. I have seen Mrs. Dempster make it for 
mamma. Do you want anything else, Alice ?' 

* Well, yes,' she replied ; * I don't suppose I shall be able to 
get to the village myself for three or four days, so you may as 
well bring me all I'm wanting. That will be two shillings-worth 
of flour (I must bake to-morrow), two pounds of sugar, half a 
pound of coffee, a quarter of tea, and — what about dinner ? I 
declare I don't know what to get !' 

* Oh, do get something good !' cried Basil ; * something that 
a fellow can feel in his inside, when he has eaten it I'm sick 
of your soups made out of nothing, and your potatoes, and rice, 
and bacon. Get a good sirloin of beef, or a saddle of mutton, 
or something sensible like that.' 

* And fine and sensible my two pounds would look when I'd 
paid for it,' replied Alice, with a short laugh. * No, no, sir ; 
that two pounds has to be hammered out like the sovereign that 
they say can be got to cover a man on horseback, though I 
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never believed it. Anyhow, weVe got to think now of what we 
can do without, and not of what we want ; and we mustn't 
spend a penny where a farthing will do. If youVe any sense 
at all, sir, in that ridiculous thing of yours you call a head, 
you'll just thank the Lord that the rent and taxes were paid last 
week, and that we're sure of a shelter for the next three months. 
We'd look pretty if we were all turned out, as we shall be, if we 
can't pay the rent ; and your papa so ill, too.' 

* Oh, bother !' cried Basil, rising from the table and opening 
the door that led into the garden. * You've always something 
horrible to knock a fellow down with.' 

* Write what you want on a piece of paper,' said Harold, as 
Basil left them, * for fear I forget anything. I'll go now and 
harness Sheltie. I won't bring him to the front-door, Alice ; 
the noise of the wheels might disturb uncle. I'll drive him 
over the lawn ; so come to me at the gate.' 

Some minutes later she found him there, all ready to set off. 

* Here's a list of the things,' she said, handing it to him. 
* I've put down two sheeps' heads ; they're about as nourishing 
as anything to be got for the money. The tongues and brains 
will make a nice little dish for the missis ; and I'll get enough 
soup for two days from the rest. Tell the butcher he needn't 
dress them, and then he'll give them you cheaper.' 

* What am I to pay for the other things, Alice ? You've put 
no price down here.' 

' Oh, get them as cheap as ever you can,' she replied, ' except 
the beef ; that must be good. Just a pound of the best, for 
stewing.' 

*A11 right If the doctor comes before I get back, Alice, 
don't forget to give him little Bob's clothes. They are all folded 
together upstairs.' 

* I'll remember, dear,' she said * Drive pretty fast. Good- 
bye.' 

Harold had scarcely gone two yards when Basil came running 
towards him, crying : 

' Wait a minute ; I am going with you.' 

Harold's countenance fell. He knew by experience he 
would be much better alone ; so would Sheltie ; and so would 
the articles he was going to purchase. Alice knew it too. 

* You can't go, Master Basil,' she said. * You know I'm tied 
to the house ; and we can't be left without anyone to do an 
errand for us. We don't know what may be wanted from one 
half-hour to another.' 

* Then let Harold stay,' he cried. ' I can buy the things as 
well as he.' 
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*No, you can't,' she replied decidedly. 'You know you 
can't I don't believe the people would serve you. TheyVe 
heard too much of your tricks to trust you inside their shops. 
Now, Master Harold, get off, dear — do !' 

Harold drove a few yards, then he pulled up again, and called : 

* Where's the money, Alice?' 

* There's a pretty thing we nearly did !' she cried, running to 
him. * Here it is in my pocket. Five shillings. Now see how 
much change you can bring me out Remember, get the 
cheapest you can.' 

* I won't forget,' he said ; and he called to Basil, who was 
looking disconsolately after him : * It will be nice working on 
the lawn, Basil, this beautiful morning. Cut me a bit of the 
grass while I'm away, will you ?' 

Basil made no reply. He stood and watched the little 
carriage out of sight, then he turned and walked slowly up the 
garden. He knew perfectly well why Harold had been sent to 
execute the commissions instead of him. Ife could not be 
trusted to lay out any of their precious money, although he was 
two years older than his cousin, and certainly ought to be two 
years wiser. How was that ? 

'Harold is always guided by people older and wiser than 
himself,' said Conscience. ' When he is sent to do anything, he 
does it as he is told; and, consequently, he seldom makes 
mistakes : whereas you will persist in guiding yourself You 
think you know better than your elders, and act upon your own 
judgment; consequently, you are always making mistakes. 
Your father has told you this over and over again' 

But Basil knew better than his conscience, and better than 
his father. 

* Ridiculous nonsense !' he cried aloud. * That's not it at all. 
Harold takes better to this kind of thing than I, because it 
comes more natural to him. I was never born to it' 

* Never born to what ?' said a voice behind him, and, at the 
same moment, an arm was thrown lovingly round his neck. It 
was his mother's. 

* Oh, mamma, how ill you look !' he cried in concern, as he 
noticed her pale, tired face. 

* It is only with sitting up all night,' she replied wearily. * A 
few moments in this fresh air and sunshine will do me good. 
Alice persuaded me to come out' 

*Howispapa?' 

* No worse, I am thankful to say. Let us walk to the gate, 
and see if the doctor is coming. What were you never born 
to, Basil ?' she asked, as they strolled down the path together. 

19 
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*0h, nothing, mamma. I was only thinking that Harold 
takes to working, and going messages, and all that kind of 
thing, so much better than I, because I was never bom to it. 
/ belong to a race of gentlemen, you know. Nature never 
intended me to be a lackey; so, of course, I find it rather 
difficult' 

* Harold belongs to a much finer race than you,' said his 
mother. 

* Why, he hasn't a relation belonging to him, mamma !' 
exclaimed Basil. 

* Indeed he has ; and a fine old English family they are,' 
replied the lady. * His great-grandfather is Sir Royle Thirk- 
stone, and a very wealthy man he is.' 

Basil was too astonished to find words for a moment or two. 
' Does Harold know ?' he asked at last 

* Yes ; Sir Benjamin Mannington told him.' 

' And he never told me,' cried Basil * What an odd boy 1 
Why doesn't he go and live with his great-grandfather, mamma?* 

' Because he prefers living with us,' was the answer ; and the 
lady added thoughtfully : * I am not at all sure that we are 
doing right, though. Your father and I were only wondering 
the other day if we ought not to make Sir Royle acquainted 
with Harold's circumstances, and see if he wouldn't like to do 
something for him.' 

* Does Sir Royle know he is living here with us?' 
*No.' 

* Would he send for him if he did ?' 

* I think he would.' 

' And you are going to write and tell him ? 

' I think so ; but your papa will decide when he is better.' 

Basil was thoughtful for some moments, then he said : 

* We should miss Harold very much if he went away, shouldn't 
we, mamma?' 

* Very much indeed,' She replied sadly. 

* Are you going in already ?' he asked, as she turned away. 

* Yes,' she said * I don't feel comfortable away from your 
father. I have been out long enough.' 

Basil stood leaning on the gate, when he was alone, thinking 
over what he had heard ' Harold had a wealthy great-grand- 
father living,' he kept repeating to himself, * and he never told 
me; not even when I used to call him "pauper." What a 
funny boy! And I used to be so unkind to him, too. I 
wouldn't even let him say his prayers — those precious prayers 
he thinks so much o£ I wonder if they have really anything 
to do with his being so good, and pleasing everybody ! I wish 
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I had been taught to pray when I was a little fellow ; I might 
have believed in it as firmly as he does. It is not so easy to 
turn round and believe heart and soul in a thing youVe never 
been taught to think of any importance ; and I never could 
bear anything goody-goody ; it would be odd if I took it up now. 
And yet if I thought it would do me any good, I really think 
I'd try it ; for I am a stupid, awkward fellow sometimes. No 
one would miss me if /went away; and that's a fact, — Halloo ! 
what a beauty !' 

These words were addressed to an unusually large and brilliant 
butterfly hovering in the lane over some wayside flowers. The 
next moment Basil had his straw hat off", and was in hot pursuit. 
Up the lane and across the fields he went ; every now and 
then thinking his coveted prize was captured, and raising his 
hat only to see it dart away and settle again, provokingly near. 
When he at last returned, hot and breathless from his unsuc- 
cessful chase, he was just in time to open the gate for Harold. 

* Why, how quickly you are back !' he cried. * You have 
never been to the village !' 

Harold pointed to the parcels at the bottom of the carriage, 
and said : 

* Those speak for themselves, don't they ? But I have driven 
very fast Look what a heat Sheltie is in ! I shall have to walk 
him up and down until he is cool ; or he will get cold You 
look warm, too, Basil. What have you been doing ? Cutting 
the grass ?' 

* Oh dear !' he cried, * I forgot all about the grass. I'm so 
sorry. I really meant to do it' 

* Never mind,' said Harold, good-humouredly. * I dare say 
you have been busy with something else.' 

* Well, no,' said Basil, hesitatingly. * I can't say that I have. 
The fact is, I — I — I just ran after a butterfly, and ' 

* Chasing butterflies,' interrupted Harold, in surprise. * Is 
uncle better, then ? Has the doctor been ?' 

* I don't know,' replied Basil, looking and feeling dreadfully 
ashamed of himself. * To tell the truth^ I forgot all about him. 
-Bother the butterfly ! Whatever took me running after it !' 

He said this in a tone of such genuine annoyance, and 
looked so thoroughly vexed with himself, that Harold said no 
more; and when Alice came to help with the parcels and 
angrily asked Basil where he had been, the idea of telling her 
never even entered his head. 

* I've been calling you all over the garden,' she said crossly ; 
* for your poor papa has mentioned your name twenty times, 
and the missis thought he wanted to see you.' 

19 — 2 
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' 1*11 go to him at once,' cried Basil, preparing to run off. 
But she called him impatiently back. 

* If you suppose that your time will always suit,' she said, 
* you were never more mistaken. The master has just dropjjed 
into a nice sleep ; and he's not to be disturbed on any account 
Moreover, only one person is to be in the room at a time with 
hinL Those are the doctor's orders ; so please to respect them.' 

* The doctor has been then f asked Harold, eagerly.' 
*Yes, dear.' 

* And what did he say ?* 

*He's very hopeful indeed,' replied Alice, 'provided his 
directions are closely attended to. He says the master will be 
laid by for some weeks ; but with the blessing of God, hell get 
all right again.' 

* 'Diank God for that !' cried Harold, heartily. * Do you hear 
that, Basil ? You ought to thank God now, if you never did 
before.' 

Whatever Basil thought, he made no reply. 

* Let me carry the parcels in,' he said, seeing that Alice was 
sufficiently loaded with the flour. 

* Not aU of them,' Master Basil, said Alice, as he piled one 
after the other on his arm. * Take the coffee, and the sugar, 
and the tea first ; and come back for the meat after.' 

But he persisted that he could carry them all together, and 
took them all in his arms. Before he had gone six yards, how- 
ever, down came one sheep's head with a crash ; the other soon 
followed ; and last of all, the piece of beef fell on a newly-, 
raked; bed that he was stepping across for a short cut to the 
back of the cottage. Harold had driven round to the stable, 
Alice was on before ; so no one but himself witnessed the acci- 
dent He took what parcels remained in his arms into the 
kitchen, and returned to pick up what had fallen. The sheeps' 
heads were none the worse, but the beef was covered with 
damp soil Moreover, a hungry cat had been quicker than he, 
and had already got two good mouthfuls from it 

* You will have to wash this,' he said, going quietly to Alice 
and holding it up to view. ' It tumbled in the dirt ; and you 
must cut this end off, for pussy has been gnawing it' 

Alice snatched it from him with one hand, and shook the 
other in his face. 

* You may thank your lucky stars I'm not your mother,' she 
cried, in a voice choked with rage ; ' for there would have been 
precious little left of you by this time, I can tell you ! Wash 
it, indeed ! and take all the good but of it ; and cut off the end, 
when every inch is precious ! Oh, you provoking lad ! get out 
of my sight, do ; for I can scarce keep my hands off you.' 
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* You needn't go on like that,' gasped Basil, for once com- 
pletely nonplussed by Alice's unusual excitability. * I was only 
trying to help.' 

* Yes,' she exclaimed ; * trying to help, as you always do, in 
your own way ; and a pretty mess you have made of it. Get 
out of my way 1 There's always something wrong when you're 
about' 

Basil thought it wise to obey, for once ; so he left the kitchen 
and strolled into the garden. 

When Harold came in, nearly an hour after, Alice had got 
over her anger ; but she looked very weary and anxious. 

* What have you been doing so long ?' she asked. 

* I had a great deal to do,' he replied * Sheltie took a long 
time to cool ; then I rubbed him down, and cleaned the carriage 
and harness. Have you been wanting me, Alice P 

*No, dear. I was only wondering where you were.' 

* You look very tired, Alice.' 

* I'm not tired, love ; but I'm dreadful bothered' 

'What about?' he asked anxiously. * Uncle is no worse, 
is he?* 

* No, dear ; it isn't that It's the money that's near driving 
me wild' 

* Oh, Alice !' he replied cheerfully, * you shouldn't look so 
much at the dark side of things. You have two pounds, you 
know. They will last a long time ; and, when they are done, 
we will get some more.' 

' Ah, but I don't know that,' said Alice, despondingly. * I'm 
looking, and looking, and looking ; but I can't see where it's to 
come from.' 

Harold was thoughtful for a little while ; then he said : 

* Do you remember that verse last week, Alice ? It will come 
from there.' 

* Which verse was that, love ?' she asked 

* " Therefore take no thought, saying. What shall we eat ? or, 
What shall we drink? or. Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
for your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things," '* he replied 

* Ah !' said Alice, * a beautiful verse ; and mighty easy to say 
when your stomach's full, and your cupboard's full, and your 
purse is full ; but, when all three are empty, it comes uncommon 
hard' 

* But, Alice,' he expostulated, * all three are not empty. We 
have enough to last us for a great many days.' 

* Not so many as you think, dear,' she replied gravely. * Is 

* Matthew vi. 31. 
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the door shut ? I wouldn't for the world it got to the missis's 
ears. But we made a mistake last night — 2l horrible mistake ! 
I've just found it out What we took for a golden sovereign 
is no gold at all, but just a deceitful-looking new farthing.' 

' Oh dear !' cried Harold, in consternation. 

' And so,' she continued, * fifteen shillings is every halfpenny 
we have, except the bit of change you've brought me. How 
much have you, dear ?* 

He took the coins from his pocket. 

'Only twopence/ he said, handing them to her; 'and I 
didn't pay for the beef; I had no money. You gave me too 
Httle.' 

Alice heaved a great sigh. 

' How much was it ?' she asked. 

* A shilling,' he replied * You know you told me to get the 
best' 

* So I did, dear. But a shilling for that bit of beef— a whole 
shilling ! And to think how we used to cut at those great joints 
at Sherborne Lodge, without even a thought as to what they 
cost, or what they weighed, or anything else !' 

* Were the other things right, Alice ?' he asked, after a short 
pause. 

* I suppose so, dear ; but the flour and the sugar are both as 
brown as treacle ; the tea smells like chopped hay, and I'm very 
sure the coffee's nothing but chicory.' 

*You told me to get the cheapest I could,' he observed 
anxiously, * and I did.' 

* They're more than we can afford, cheap as they are,' she 
replied. * Fifteen shillings — no, fourteen ; there's the beef 
owing for — fourteen shillings ! and the missis, and the sick 
master, and two growing boys, and me, to feed ; not to speak 
of coals, candles, and soap ! Oh dear, dear ! I don't know 
what to do !' 

* I don't see what we can do,' said Harold, after some consi- 
deration, * except ask God to show us where to get some more 
money ; and I think we had better ask Him at once, Alice, and 
not wait until we come to our last sixpence. I am sure God 
won't let us starve. I don't know why, but I don't feel a bit 
frightened about thaf,^ 

Alice's only answer was a long sigh. She was wishing she 
could have some of the boy's faith, for the future looked very 
dark to her. Presently he spoke again : 

* We must have coals, of course,' he said, * to cook with ; but 
we can do without candles and soap.' 

* Then we shall sit in the dark,' cried Alice, ' and go with dirty 
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hands and faces, not to speak of dirty clothes and a dirty house. 
Water's no good at all for cleaning by itself ; and the missis 
can't abide a speck of dust near her. May the Lord forgive 
my » always having been so hard on the poor for their dirt. 
" Cleanliness is next to godliness," as all the world knows ; but 
when a hungry stomach has to choose between a loaf and a 
pound of soap, it's , noways surprising that the loaf gets the 
best of it' 

Harold sighed this time. The true state of affairs was 
gradually dawning upon him. Alice heard the sigh, and drawing 
him to her, kissed his disconsolate face, saying : . 

* It's a shame that you should be bothered like this at your 
age, that it is. I ought to have more sense than to worry you 
so J but I keep forgetting what a little fellow you are, with 
having no one else to talk to. Never mind, love ; we'll do as 
you say. We'll ask the good Lord to show us where to get 
some money from, and p'r'aps He will.' 

* Of course He will !' cried Harold, brightening. * He says 
He will help everyone who asks Him, and give them what they 
want, too. And Alice, you know, God wouldn't have said it if 
He hadn't meant it, would He ?' 

*No, love; to be sure He wouldn't Praise to His holy 
name, the good Lord never said anything He didn't mean. 
Well try to remember that, Master Harold ; and trust in Him.' 

* Did you give the doctor little Bob's clothes, Alice ?' 

* My ! there's a stupid thing I've gone and done,' she cried. 
* In the hurry of wanting to know how things were with the 
master, I forgot all about them.' 

* Never mind,' he said ; * I'll take them back myself Bob 
may be anxious about them. He went upstairs for the bundle, 
and coming down said : * I'm going to walk, Alice.' 

* Won't you find it rather far?' she asked. * There and back 
will be over six miles.' 

* I'll take my time. It won't be too far,' he replied * Give 
me the shilling, and I'll pay for the beef, Alice.' 

She gave him the coin, and a penny with it, saying : 

* I forgot the barm for my baking this morning. Bring me 
a penn'orth, love.' 

In the lane he met Basil, who inquired where he was going ; 
and being told, said : 
*I'll go with you.' 

* I think you had better not,' replied Harold, after a little 
hesitation. *You may be wanted at home, and — I'm afraid 
the doctor won't be pleased to see you. He is angry about 
his horse.' 
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* Oh, I don't mean to go to the doctor's,' said Basil ; * I will 
wait for you in the churchyard' 

* I hope Alice won't want anything done for her while we 
are away,' observed Harold, as they walked on together. 

* I don't care if she does,' replied Basil, carelessly. * Alice 
is a most bad-tempered, ungrateful girL I never mean to help 
her again. She is most impertinent, too. The way she speaks 
to me is disgraceful ; and mamma allows it A fine way she 
would have been in at Sherborne Lodge, if any of the servants 
had dared to speak to me as Alice does ; but here, she does 
not seem to mind what I have to put up with : and I am her 
only son, too 1' 

Harold hardly knew what to make of this extraordinary 
speech, so it was some seconds before he replied Then he 
said: 

* I'm sure Alice does not mean to be cross, Basil ; but you 
vex her very often, and then of course she is angry.' 

* And what right has she to be angry !' cried Basil, indignandy 
* She is a servant, and / am her young master. How dare she 
be angry with me f 

* Oh dear, Basil !' cried Harold. ' What . a way to talk ! 
Alice is more than a servant. It was only the other day auntie 
told me, and you too, that out of all the people she ever knew 
Alice was her only true friend What should we do if she left 
us ? And she may, any day. I have often heard uncle wonder 
what she stayed for ; and she told me herself that Sanders was 
getting very tired of waiting for her.' 

'Then I wish she would go to him,' said Basil. * I'm sick of 
Alice ! The idea of my beautiful mother calling her a " friend" 
I wonder if she would have called her a "friend " at Sherborne 
Lodge ; but she has lost her head since she came here, especially 
lately.' 

Harold knew by experience it was useless to reason with 
Basil, so he made no reply. 

They were now walking briskly through the fields — a near 
cut to the high-road The sun was shining brightly, the grass 
and foliage were very green, the air was alive with the melody 
of wild songsters, and the breeze was sweet and fresh. Every- 
thing looked better for last night's storm. Basil never offered 
to relieve his cousin of the bundle he was carrying; but 
Harold was so accustomed to depend entirely upon himself, 
that he did not even notice the neglect Their spirits rose as 
they walked along. The leafy days of June cannot fail to be 
a glorious sunshine, figuratively, as well as actually, to the 
young. Through the clouds of the present gleamed the light 
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of a future, which they unconsciously took for granted, as 
youth always does, would be bright and pleasant — ^just as bright 
and pleasant as it was unknown. 

As they stepped lightly between the growing corn, and 
vaulted over the stiles, they chatted pleasantly together, for- 
getful of everything but the freshness around them. By- 
and-by they came to the churchyard, and passing through, 
Harold's face was shadowed for the first time during the walk 
by seeing Basil jump carelessly from mound to mound, instead 
of keeping to the path. 

* Oh, don't !' he cried, so entreatingly that Basil looked up in 
surprise. 

* Don't what ?' .he asked. 

* Don't walk on the graves.' 

* Why ever not ?' 

*Well, I don't know; but it seems so unkind' 

« Unkind !' 

The expression on Basil's face, as he repeated this word, was 
one of utter astonishment. Harold hastened to give him the 
only explanation he could. 

* I think,' he cried, *if I saw anyone standing upon my grave, 
as you are standing upon that one, I should break my heart — 
or knock them down.' 

* On your grave ?' cried Basil ' Oh, I understand. You 
mean your mother's. Of course, I wouldn't think of walking 
upon that; nor upon anyone's whom I had known during life ; 
but how do I know who's buried here ? — a tinker, or cobbler, 
for all I know : and what harm can I do them by standing 
over them ?' 

* Tinker or cobbler,' replied Harold, * if they were alive, and 
caught you walking on the roof of their house, they would 
soon tell you to get off; and because they're dead and can't, it 
seems somehow very unkind to stand and tread on their grave, 
which is their house now, just as much as their cottage was 
when they were alive.* 

* You have such an odd way of looking at everything !' cried 
Basil, with mingled impatience and good-humour; but he 
sprang nevertheless to the path, to which he kept until they 
arrived at the stile on the opposite side of the churchyard. * I 
won't go any further,' he then said. ' I'll wait for you hera* 

'Won't you come through the village with me?' asked 
Harold. 

* No,' he replied ; * I daren't !* 

* Daren't ?' repeated Harold, opening his eyes. 

* Yes, daren't There is a great big country bumpkin there 
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twice as big as me, who is going to break every bone in my 
body next time he catches me.' 

*Who is he?* asked Harold, indignantly. 

* He is the grandson of an old woman who keeps that bit of 
a sweet-shop next door to the cobbler's.' 

* What have you done to him ? asked Harold, in dismay. 

* Nothing at all But the disagreeable old clown chooses to 
take offence because I condescended to have a bit of fun with 
his old granny, instead of being proud that a gentleman lowered 
himself to have a joke with them.' 

*But what was the joke?* inquired Harold, doubtfully. 
Basil's idea of a joke was generally so extraordinary. 

*Well, I was passing her bit of a place, one day, and I 
peeped through the window (full of all kinds of trash — ^barley- 
sugar, red herrings, and I don't know what), and I saw her 
sitting in her mob-cap, doing nothing ; so I thought it would 
only be kind to give her something to do. * So I went into her 
shop, and I began to buy everything in it — a. pennyworth of 
this, a halfpennyworth of the other, and a farthing's-worth of 
something else. I made her wrap each thing up in paper, until 
the little counter was covered with queer bits of packages. Oh, 
you would have laughed to see her trembling old hands weigh- 
ing the toffee and sweets ! now putting a bit too much, and 
now not quite enough, fumbling first with this, and then with 
that ; it was fun !' 

* But you had no money to pay for them ?' cried Harold. 

* I never meant to pay for them,' he replied. * When I had 
kept her busy for about half-an-hour, I took off my hat, made 
a very polite bow, and said I would do myself the pleasure of 
calling upon her to-morrow month.' 

* And what did she do with all the packages ?' asked Harold 

* Untwisted them, I suppose, and put the things back in their 
right places ; or perhaps she mixed them all together, for I 
don't suppose she could see straight. Now, was there any- 
thing in that to be vexed about? And yet the old crone's 
lubberly grandson, an enormous plough-boy, says he will break 
my head when he gets hold of me !' 

* You had better not go into the village,' said Harold, * with- 
out uncle or some one to take care of you. But I think it is a 
great pity you play such tricks, Basil I am sure it is wicked' 

* Wicked !' repeated Basil, contemptuously. * I should like to 
know how you make it out "wicked." Which of the com- 
mandments forbids /««/' 

* The eleventh,' replied Harold ; * at least, it forbids your 
kind of fun.' 
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* I never knew there was an eleventh,' said Basil * When I 
went to school there were only ten. Pray what is the eleventh ?* 

* The one the Lord Jesus Christ left us,' said Harold. * You 
must have heard it, but you have forgotten. It was one of my 
verses, some days ago. That's how I know it " A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, That ye love one another."* That 
is the eleventh ; if you had thought of it, you wouldn't have 
teased that poor old woman.' 

* Oh, nonsense !' cried Basil ; * I never heard such a thing. 
As if I could go -about loving all the old women who wear mob- 
caps and keep little shops. I couldn't do it' 

* No,' said. Harold, * but you can leave them alone ; unless in- 
deed,' he added with a sly twinkle in his dark eyes, * you prefer 
being afraid of passing through the village, for fear of getting 
thrashed by those who do love the old women.' 

Basil's reply was a short laugh, and picking up a piece of 
gravel, he aimed it at Harold's head. This latter dodged down 
to escape it, and then ran merrily along towards the high-road, 
looking back when some dozen yards away to call : 

* I won't be longer than I can help, Basil ; but if you get tired 
of waiting, go home.' 

He soon arrived at the doctor's house, and rang the bell. 
The door was opened by Miss Sophia. She wore the black cap 
and little curls spoken of by Basil, and she received Harold 
very kindly. She appeared to be in a great hurry about some- 
thing or other, for she threw her arms round his neck, and they 
ran together into the parlour. Here she snatched the bundle 
from his hand, placed it on a chair, and ran into her closet, 
whence she returned with a dish of cake and a decanter of wine. 

* Gooseberry wine, love,' she exclaimed, and trotted out of 
the room. 

She was back in a moment with a glass and plate, and con- 
tinued : * I made it myself, so I know it's good. You shall 
taste it, dear. You'll like it It's not at all like the dreadful 
stuff I gave you last night You know what' 

'Bran ' began Harold, but Miss Sophia put her hand 

before his mouth, crying : 

* Don't whisper it, dear. Oh, what shocking, frightful, stuff to 
give to a little boy ! But it kept the cold out, didn't it, dear ? 
You didn't take cold, eh ?' 

' Not a bit, thank you,* he replied ; * but we forgot to take 
some to uncle.' 

Miss Sophia shook her head until all her little grey curls 
danced, as she replied : 

* John xiii. 34. 
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' Not a drop, dear ; not a drop for uncle, unless the doctor 
says so. He knows what's best for broken heads.' 

* Where is the doctor ? asked Harold. 

' He's out, dear. He just called in for a minute to tell me 
your poor uncle was doing nicely, and off he went again to finish 
his round. Now, love, you can eat this after your walk, can't 
you?* 

She had poured out a glass of wine, and cut a slice of cake 
while she had been speaking, and she now placed them before 
him. It was a long time since he had tasted cake, and very 
good he thought it looked. Miss Sophia had doubtless been 
accustomed to boys' appetites, for the piece she had given him 
was very thick. Taking up the knife, he cut it into two equal 
halves, for he remembered Basil sitting in the churchyard, and 
thought : ^Vhat a treat this will be for him !' 

It required a good deal of manoeuvring to get it safely into 
his jacket-pocket without Miss Sophia seeing, but he managed 
it at last while she was in the cupboard searching for some fiuit 
for him. 

' I'll tell you what you shall do, dear,' she said, running to 
his side, on finding she had none. * You shall go into my 
pretty garden, and tell little Bob to pick you some nice straw- 
berries. I'll lend you a basket, and you shall take some home 
with you, if you like.' 

* Oh, I would indeed !' he cried. * Auntie is so fond of 
them, and we have none in our garden.' 

* We've plenty here, and no one to eat them,' said Miss 
Sophia ; * so tell Bob to pick you the basket fulL You can just 
mention to him, too, that his clothes are all right That stupid 
brother of mine to go and forget them, and give you this long 
walk ! Here's the basket for the strawberries, dear. Go down 
the passage and through that door. I can't go with you, for I 
am always busy in the mornings. There's the washing and 
baking to see to ; and the top room to the right to be cleaned 
If I wasn't there to see to things being done properly, that girl 
of mine would polish the furniture first, and brush the carpet 
afterwards. Ah, girls are not what they were when I was young. 
They know too much now. Half a century of experience goes 
for nothing with the girls of to-day. Their heads are too ftill 
of the trashy penny papers they leam to read at their grand 
schools, ever to make sensible women. Oh, it's all very fine to 
say they must learn to read their Bibles ; but how many ever 
t/o open a Bible ? and how many turn the bit of knowledge 
they get at their fine schools to their ruin, by poring over the 
pen'orths of sensation from the newspaper-shops. Umph ! the 
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pictures are enough for me ! Tales of my lord wooing my 
lady, and my lady deceiving my lord, written by a set of jack- 
anapes who know no more about lords or ladies than the man in 
the moon ; who perhaps never saw one, and certainly never 
spoke to one. It's a shame ! says I, a scandalous shame ! that 
there should be so much poison floating about to kill all the 
freshness, and innocence, and contentment of our bonny lads 
and lassies ; and set them aping manners they haven't the 
means for, and sighing for what they were never born to, and 
thinking it quite the thing to deceive, and a glorious romance 
to get into trouble. If the grand gentlemen in Parliament 
can't put a stop to the poison, they'd better put it out of the 
reach of the poor soft things by not teaching them to read it. 
Give me a lass who can't read a line of your penny nonsense, 
say I, and I'll see that she knows as much of her Bible as will 
keep her a good girl — a girl of fifty years ago, contented with 
a clean print gown and thick shoes ; and an honest wife for a re- 
spectable working man. A pretty set of idle, extravagant, im- 
pertinent hussies are going about nowadays, with their trumpery 
finery, and never a clean gown to their backs. Ah, but the 
penny trash has a lot to do with it: and I'll always say so. 
What do you think, dear ?' 

But Harold was too mystified to reply. The faster Miss Sophia 
had rattled on, the wider he had opened his eyes ; and he now 
sat looking the very picture of bewilderment. Miss Sophia 
burst into a merry laugh, clapped her hands together, and 
danced on the carpet. 

* Ha, ha, ha! I was forgetting who I was talking to,' she cried. 
* When I get on that subject, I never can stop till I've had my 
say. You'll know all about it if ever you're worried out of 
your five senses by girl after girl, not worth a penny a dozen. 
But, bless me ! there's all my bread burning in the oven. 
Come along, dear !' 

So saying, she sprang from her chair, caught his hand, and 
ran with him out of the room to the end of the passage, where, 
after pushing him through an open door, she disappeared down 
a flight of stairs. He found himself in a very pretty garden, 
and stood for a few minutes swinging Miss Sophia^s little 
basket in his hand, and looking about him. The neatly-raked 
flower-beds, the well-trimmed box-borders, the closely-cut grass, 
etc., denoted care and attention. He drew one sigh as he 
contrasted it with the wilderness at The Hollies ; and another, 
as his thoughts flew back to the floral riches of Sherborne Lodge. 
Then he walked forward down the 'centre path, looking at the 
plots of various vegetables, and enjoying the perfume sent forth 
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from the low sweetbriar hedges. Suddenly he remembered 
what he had come for ; and after searching aromid, and seeing 
no one, he raised his voice, and called : 
' Bob r 

* Aye,' was immediately responded. * Who's a-calling me ?* 
Harold stood on tiptoe, and glanced over the sweetbriar to 

see where the voice came from ; and he spied at last a little 
fellow of about his own age, kneeling by a bed of something 
green, eyeing him curiously. 

* Are you Bob ? he asked. 

* Aye,' was the answer. * I'm Bob — Bob Steen ; that's me.' 
' Steal ?' said Harold, inquiringly. 

* Steal !' repeated Bob, indignantly, rising to his feet ' No, 
not I ; steal yourself. There has been a chap here a-stealin', 
though. See that there apple-tree — that un by the wall 
yonder ? There's one half the fruit gone ; and missis a-saying 
I might have what it fetched this year for myself I'd like to 
cotch the rascal that's been pulling 'em, afore thejr're the size 
of a pigeon's egg too, just for the sake of shying 'em about 
The whole place is strewn with 'em ; and barely a two dozen 
left on the tree. But I keep a sharp look-out for him now, 
since he'd the impudence to tie the bit of cord to trip the 
missis ; and he won't come atop of that wall again without me 
spying him out, and getting him well drubbed for his pains.' 

Harold's heart beat a little anxiously, as he asked : 

* Have you any idea who he is ?' 

* Wait till I cotches him, that's all,' cried Bob. * I'll soon tell 
you who he is ;' and he knelt again to his work. 

Harold made his way round to him ; and when he stood by 
his side, said : 

* I've brought your clothes back. Bob ; and I want to thank 
you for lending them to me.' 

Bob turned up his round, sunburnt face, and exclaimed : 

* Oh, I see. You be the young gent as got wet You've 
done the clothes no harm, have you ?' This was asked eagerly. 

* Not a bit,' replied Harold. * I've brought them back just as 
I took them.' 

Bob appeared relieved. 

* Thejr're fine clothes, ain't they ?' he observed presently. 
' Very,' replied Harold, * very nice indeed' 

* Aye,' said Bob, shaking his head solemnly, * they are that 
Took me over six months, it did, in this very gardin' to earn 
them clothes.' 

* Did it indeed !' exclaimed Harold. ' You work here every- 
day, then ?' 
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* Aye/ said Bob again, * I lives here. IVe lived here since 
mother died, two years come winter. Missis brought me, bless 
her ! 'stead of letting 'em take me to the * workus ' ; don't like 
*workuses." 

* You seem to like work^ at all events,' said Harold. 

* Most of us takes to what we're well paid for,' was Bob's 
reply, * and I gets well paid for all I does here. A shilling a 
week, and my food and lodgin', is fine pay for a lad like 
me. But missis is that kind — wish I could catch the chap as 
tripped her,' he added, pulling fiercely at the green things, as 
though they were the longed-for enemy. 

' What are you doing ? asked Harold, after a pause. 

*I'm thinning these lettus. They'd choke themselves into 
no good, left all together like this. They want room to grow 
fine.' 

* Those that you are pulling out are of no use, I suppose ? 

* Aye, they be. All they want is planting out. I'm going to 
take a few round to old Bill Blakes, as lives by himself in the 
bit of a cottage t'other side of the mill I'll put 'em in the 
ground for him. He'll like watching 'em grow bigger day by 
day, if he hasn't teeth to eat 'em in the end. Would you like 
a few? I'll be throwing the half of these away.' 

* What are they ?' asked Harold, — * flowers ?* 

* Flowers !' laughed Bob, * not they. They'd look handy in 
a boukay, as missis calls a bunch, that they would ! No ; 
they ain't flowers. They're just lettus ; and a fine kind, too.' 

*What are they for?' asked Harold, taking one up and 
examining it curiously. 

* Why, to eat, to be sure — to eat 'twixt bread and butter. 
Did you never eat a lettus ?' 

* Oh, of course I did,' cried Harold, the nature of the little 
green plant suddenly dawning upon him. * They're lettuce, 
what salad is made of. I never saw them so small before. 
Yes, I should like some; if they'll grow.' 

* I'll pick you out a dozen or so,' said Bob. * They'll grow 
right enough. You must make a bit of a hole, and stick the 
root in, and press 'em tight, and give 'em a sup of water. 
They'll look a bit down for a day or two ; but they'll soon pick 
up, first-rate. Will you have 'em in your basket ?' 

* Oh dear, I forgot !' cried Harold ; * and Basil waiting all 
this time, too. This basket is for the strawberries. Miss 
Sophia sent me to ask you to pick some for me to take home ; 
and I am in a great hurry.' 

* You should have told me afore,' said Bob, springing to his 
feet * The beds are round here. Come on ; we'll pick together.' 
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They were not long in filling the little basket with the red, 
juicy berries. Bob had been careful to line it with cabbage- 
leaves, and he pulled another to place on the top to keep the 
fruit cool and fresh. 

* Thank you, Bob,' said Harold, when he was ready to go ; 

* you are very kind. I wish I had a shilling to give you, but I 
haven't ; and I am afraid I never shall have.' 

' That's a bad look-out for you,' said Bob. * Shillings isn't as 
plentiful as blackberries ; but there's a good many knocking 
about the world, for all that' 

* Yes,' replied Harold ; *but they seem very hard to get They 
don't come to you.' 

* No more do the blackberries,' cried Bob. ' If you want 
'em, you must pick 'em; and if you want the shillings, you 
must work for 'em. Come to you, indeed ! I should think 
they wouldn't It takes me a week to make a shilling, hard work.' 

* And it isn't much when it is made,' observed Harold. 

* Isn't it!' cried Bob. *It's twenty-four ha'pennies more 
than you've got at the present moment ; or that you see your 
way of getting, neither. Do you call that nothing ?' 

Harold laughed. 

'You're right there,' he replied. 'Well, good-bye; and 
thank you very much.' 

' You're a-forgetting the lettus,' shouted Bob ; and Harold 
turned back for it, and then, with a smile and a nod, made his 
way quickly to the house. 

Miss Sophia was waiting for him. She kept him chatting 
another ten minutes, and then ran with him to the gate, where 
she stood to watch him scamper out of sight ; for he was im- 
patient to rejoin Basil, whom he had already kept waiting 
longer than he intended. He paid the shilling for the beef, 
and bought the barm, as he passed through the village, and 
soon after reached the churchyard. He had run very quickly, 
so he paused for a moment by the stile to recover his breath, 
and then walked leisurely between the green mounds, calling, 

* Basil, Basil !' as he went No one replied. ' Basil, Basil !' he 
shouted louder. 

* Is it that red-haired scamp of a lad you're calling ? 'cause if 
it is, call a bit louder. He's skulking somewhere about, I'll a 
warrant you 3 and my fingers are itching to get hold of him. 
Call a bit louder, do you hear ? and see if you can get him 
round here again.' 

Harold looked up in dismay. He knew who was speaking 
well, by sight It was the old sexton and grave-digger, and 
very, very angry he seemed to be. 
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' What is the matter ?* was all Harold could find voice to say. 

' Matter,' repeated the other, indignantly, * look here I That's 
what's the matter.' 

As he spoke he pointed to the church-porch by which he was 
standing, and Harold's countenance fell. The beautiful trailing 
ivy, that formed such a thick green drapery to the grey stones 
of the sacred edifice, hanging here and there in graceful festoons 
across buttress and window, creeping far up the old belfry, and 
whose stem was as thick as that of many a tree of several years' 
growth, was pulled, and jagged, and broken, and torn. 

* Oh dear !' he cried in a tone of real distress ; ' who has done 
that r 

*Why that Basil, as you call him,' replied the other. 
* Wasn't I just in time to catch him scampering all over 
it, for all the world like some heathenish monkey, instead 
of a Christian, tearing and maiming the precious plants that 
his betters put there afore his great-grandfather was thought of? 
I'm right glad the rector's laid up again, and won't be out till it's 
had time to recover a bit. 'Twould grieve him sore to see it in 
this state. But the young rascal won't get off so easy as he 
thinks, for as soon as ever I've nailed and trimmed this up again, 
I'll walk over to The Hollies, and see if his father holds with 
his goings on down here.' 

* Oh, don't do that,' cried Harold ; and he went on to explain 
the trouble at home, and how his uncle was far too ill to listen 
to any complaints about his son. 

The kind-hearted old man instantly forgot his anger in his 
sympathy. 

* Poor gentleman ! — poor gentleman !' he kept repeating. 
' And to think the rector should be laid up too, and not able 
to get to see him. Folks like a bit of a prayer said at their 
bedside, or maybe a verse whispered over them, when they're 
so sick as that' 

* Yes,' said Harold ; 'but auntie can do that for him.' 

* Ah, but there's none does it so well as them that's been 
called to it,' replied the other ; ' and the rector's such a one for 
a sick-bed. He can tell at a glance what physic the soul's 
wanting, just as well as the doctor can tell for the body. But 
he'll not be able to get to the pulpit for many a Sunday, much 
less to The Hollies. When that gout of his catches hold of 
him, there's no telling when it will let go. Do you think your 
uncle would like to see the curate, Mr. Green ? He's as nice 
a gentleman as ever took orders, though he's only a youngster 
as yet' 

* Oh no, thank you,' replied Harold hastily, remembering his 

20 
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aunt's objection to receive visitors ; * please, don't ask him to 
call Uncle is much too ill to talk, or even to listen to talking ; 
and auntie, I am quite sure, would rather not see any strangers 
while she is in such trouble.' 

* Well, you know best,' said the old man ; * but, for my pnrt, 
I don't think a servant of the Lord's should be looked upon as 
a stranger, when their Master's such a Friend. I'd as soon 
think of shutting the doctor out of a sick-room, as I would the 
clergyman. The one does his best to keep you alive a few 
years longer; but the other tries to make the dark, horrible 
grave (I've dug two this morning), into which we must all go 
some time, sooner or later, look a bit more comfortable, a bit 
more like what it is, just a tunnel.' 

* A tunnel ?' repeated Harold, inquiringly. 

* Yes, a tunnel. A black, lonely tunnel, sure enough ; but 
only a tunnel, after all. Was you ever through a tunnel, young sir?* 

* Yes,' replied Harold ; * I came through one coming from 
Naimesbury. It was dreadfully dark, and .very long ; but we 
had a light all the way, so I didn't mind ; though I was very 
glad to get out and see the blue sky again.' 

* Well, listen to me,' said the old sexton, putting up his fore- 
finger gravely, * and remember all your life what I tell you to- 
day. I'm seventy odd years of age, and I've been digging 
graves and putting folks in 'em, nigh half a century. I couldn't 
have done that if I hadn't been sure and certain that each grave 
is only a tunnel to the party as goes into it ; a tunnel through 
which they must pass to get to the bright land of Heaven at the 
other side. And no one need be afraid of going through that 
tunnel, if they'll only look at the great big light that shines all 
the way. And for fear you don't know what that light is, I'll 
tell you — it's faith in the Lord Jesus Christ Trust to Him, 
and you'll go straight through thet unnel, and find the pearly 
gates and golden streets safe enough at the other end. Do you 
mind what I mean now ?' 

* Yes,' said Harold ; * I think so. You mean, if we only 
trust in the Lord Jesus, we need be no more afraid of going 
through the grave than we are of going through a tunnel in a 
railway carriage.' 

* Aye ; that's about it Do you think your unde knows that ?* 

* Oh yes ; my uncle is a very good man.' 

* Praise the Lord for that ! A sick-bed will have no terrors 
for him. Well, if you won't have young Mr. Green, mind you 
whisper a promise or two over the poor gentleman. One of 
the Lord's sweet promises to a sick man is like a rope to a 
drowning one. He's just the sense to catch hold of it, and 
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clutch it, and stick to it, when maybe he's neither eyes, nor ears, 
nor brain for anything else/ 

* I'll tell auntie,' replied Harold. * It is very kind of you to 
mention it.' 

' You might just remind him, too,' continued the old man, 
thoughtfully, * of the blessed country at the other side of the 
grave, where there's no sorrow, nor pain, nor crying, nor any- 
thing else that comes so hard to us here ; and put in a word for 
the great white throne and the river of life, clear as crystal, and 
the city that wants no sun, so that he may be quite easy in his 
mind that the land he's going to is a lot finer than the one he's 
leaving behind' 

* Oh, thank you !' cried Harold, hastily ; * but he's not going 
yet — at least I hope not I mean it would be a dreadful 
trouble to us if he did. I know all you say is true ; but we 
love uncle very much, and we want him to get better. It is 
very hard to lose those you love ; even though you know they 
have gone to the beautiful, happy heaven. My heart nearly 
broke when my mamma went. If uncle goes too, I think it 
will quite break; and I am sure auntie's will.' 

* Ah, so we think every time we hear the clod fall on that 
cruel lid,' replied the old man ; * and it's astonishing that time's 
so kind. We eat, we drink, we smile, we laugh, just the same 
without 'em as we did with 'em. You'll know more about this 
when that black head of yours is as white as mine. I hope 
the gentleman will mend, sir. I trust the Lord will be minded 
to leave him, for all your sakes, I do. I'll call round at the 
doctor's and ask how he's going on from day to day, for I do 
hope he'll mend.' 

* Thank you,' said Harold ; ' I'm much obliged. It's very 
kind of you to say so. Good-morning.' 

* You can tell that young scapegrace,' called the old man, 
as Harold was going off, *that he can practise his climbing 
somewhere else than on the house of his Maker. It would 
have looked a sight better if, instead of tearing and spoiling the 
pretty leaves as covers the sacred walls, he'd have gone inside, 
and reminded the good Lord that his father was sick. There 
ain't a plough-lad in the village but would have scorned to 
have been as wanting in respect to the holy place as he's been 
this morning — and he a gentleman's son, too !' 

* He won't do it again,' cried Harold, looking back from the 
gate that he had already reached. * He does things without 
thinking ; but I know he'll be sorry when I tell him how he 
has spoiled the ivy. Good-bye.' 

He stood for a few moments watching the old sexton 

20 — 2 
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mounted on his ladder doing his best to repair the mischief 
Basil had done. Then he walked quickly up the road, and 
turned over the stile into the hay-fields, where he found his 
cousin waiting for him. 

* Oh, Basil !' he cried, * what a pity you climbed up the ivy ! 
You have made such a mess of it ; and the sexton is so angry !' 

* Stupid old fellow!' laughed Basil; *did you see him? I 
might have been pulling all the stones down, the way he called 
after me, instead of a few leaves, that a week's growth will put 
all right r 

* I am afraid it will take a great many weeks to put it all 
right, replied Harold, * for you have torn it dreadfully. But 
what were you doing there ?' . 

* Looking for birds' nests. I am sure hundreds of birds must 
build in that ivy ; but, with my usual luck, I couldn't find one.' 

' I'm very glad,' said Harold. * They ought to be safe, living 
on the church. Oh, Basil, look at your trousers ! Split right 
across the knee. Won't Alice be vexed !' 

*And what right will she have to be vexed?' cried Basil 
* Surely I may tear my own trousers without asking her ?* 

' But you can't mend them, you see,' replied Harold * And 
it was only yesterday she told us she had plenty to do without 
mending clothes torn through carelessness.' 

* It wasn't through carelessness,' said Basil ; * it was through 
that old sexton. I climbed higher than I intended, and when 
I looked down I felt a little frightened ; so seeing him crossing 
the churchyard with a ladder I called him to bring it, and put 
it against the wall for me to get down. ' But the old fellow gave 
such a shout when he saw me, and came rushing on in such a 
fury that I thought I'd better not wait for him; so down I 
slithered the best way I could. I might have broken my neck, 

■ but I only tore my trousers. All his fault, you see ! What 
have you got in the basket, Harold ?' 

* Strawberries — such beauties !' 

*0h, famous !' cried Basil. * Give me one.' 

* Don't take more than one ; they are for auntie^' said Harold, 
raising the leaf that covered the berries, and holding the basket 
towards him. • 

But Basil made a grab, and clutched a large handful He 
laughed as he caught Harold's furious looL 

* I never saw a fellow with such a temper as yours in my life,* 
he said. ' If you set up for a good boy you should be calm, 
and mild, and good-natured ; not red, and fiery, and selfish !' 

* I don't set up for a good boy at all,' replied Harold, swallow- 
ing with an effort the angry words trembling on his lips; *and 
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as to being good-natured, you might have all the strawberries 
for what I care, but I want them for auntie. She is very fond 
of them, and she has had none this year/ 

'Neither have I,* cried Basil ; *and I am sure mamma would 
like me to have some now, while I am so hungry and can enjoy 
them ; so you may as well give me my share.' 

*I have something better for you, if you are hungry,' said 
Harold, drawing the cake from his pocket ; 'here.' 

Basil seized it eagerly. * How good !' he cried, with his 
mouth full. * * I haven't tasted cake since we left Sherborne 
Lodge. Did Miss Sophia give it to you ?' 

' Yes,' replied Harold. 

* Did she give it you for me ?' 

* No,' said Harold, * she didn't ; but she gave me such a big 
piece that I cut it in two, and put that half in my pocket for you.' 

'That was very rude. What would she think?' 

'Nothing at all,' replied Harold, ' for she was in the cupboard 
and didn't see me.' 

' It was very good of you to think of me,' said Basil ' I'm 
sorry I took the strawberries. Never mind; I'll do a good 
turn for you one of these days, see if I don't.' 

When they arrived home they both learned with pleasure 
that Mr. Hamilton was still free from unfavourable symptoms. 
He had taken a few teaspoonfuls of beef-tea, and was now 
dozing quietly. Alice went to sit beside him, while Mrs. 
Hamilton came into the kitchen to see the boys. She kissed 
Harold affectionately as she thanked him for his services of the 
night before. ' She did not know what she would have done 
without him,' she said; an acknowledgment that caused his 
cheek to flush and his heart to beat with joy and pride. He 
did so love to be useful, both from a sense of affection, and 
also from one of independence. He never forgot that he had 
no claim upon those who were providing him with a home out 
of their scanty means ; of course it was his duty as well as a 
pleasure to do all he could to be useful to them. 

He interested his aunt in Bob's lettuces, and presented her 
with the strawberries in such a way that, although she felt in- 
clined for anything but eating (no matter what), she declared 
she must have some at once. She asked for a dessert-plate 
and fork ; then she smiled (a somewhat sad smile, though) 
as Basil reminded her that the Sbvres service and pretty silver 
knives and forks (with their carved ivory handles, and the 
Hamilton crest stamped upon each) had been sold months ago. 

'Of course they had,' she replied; 'howfoolish of her to forget 1' 

Harold brought a plate from the cupboard, and remarked 
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that the ancient Britons would have been very proud of it, 
although it was thick and coarse, and could boast of no artist's 
brush. She said she would pretend she was an ancient Briton, 
and be proud of it too — but where was the cream and sugar ? 
Alas ! cream was an unknown luxury. There was not even a 
drop of milk in the house. 

Mrs. Hamilton looked suspiciously at the brown, moist, sandy 
stuff that Harold declared was sugar, and then said she would 
eat the berries as they were. She did not really want cream 
and sugar ; she had asked for them more from habit than any- 
thing else. She finished the fruit in silence, after making 
Harold take his share with Basil, and laying some aside for 
Alice. She had enjoyed them very much, she said, and would 
now go into the garden for half an hour. Her husband would 
not want her until he awoke. Harold went to his work on the 
lawn. Basil said he would help him, and Mrs. Hamilton 
walked up and down, wondering what would become of th^m, 
and trying to look matters unflinchingly in the face. 

* We must eat,' she thought ; ' even the cheapest, commonest 
food costs money, and we have so very little.' 

She was afraid to consult with Alice. She was so terrified 
of hearing her acknowledge that she did not know what to do, 
that she shrank from questioning her. She felt she would rather 
go on watching her day by day, than force the dreadful confes- 
sion that the worst was at hand from her lips. All depended 
upon Alice. She was the captain of their wrecked bark. 
When she gave up the helm, everything would be at an end 
Dismissing the subject with a shudder from her mind, she 
sauntered quietly to Harold. Basil had gone off upon some 
freak or other. She took the knife that he had thrown care- 
lessly upon the grass, and, kneeling down, began to cut, asking 
as she did so : 

* What was your verse this morning, Harold ?' 
He replied, instantly and brightly : 

* " Give us this day our daily bread." Not a very difficult one 
to remember, is it, auntie ? We say it twice every day of our life.* 

* And how little we think what it means,' said the lady, talking 
more to herself than to her nephew. * " Give us this day our 
daily bread." What a different prayer it is when the larder is 
full and when it is empty. The rich man says, " Give us this 
day our daily bread,'' and he has in his house what would feed 
hundreds, and he hardly takes the trouble to feel thankful for 
it ; and the poor man, who is pinched with hunger, cries pite- 
ously, ** Give us this day our daily bread;" and oh, he would be so 
thankful for the very crumbs that fall from the rich man's table, 
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and yet he often never gets them, and he starves. Perhaps it 
will be so with us.* 

* What, auntie ?' asked Harold, catching these last words. 

* Do you think we shall get it 7* she said. 
' Get what ?* he asked. 

'Our daily bread.' 

* Oh yes,' he replied confidently. * I am certain we shall' 
*Why?' 

* Well, I don't know,' he continued, thoughtfully, * but I don't 
think the Lord Jesus Christ would have told us to pray for it 
if He hadn't meant to give it to us.' 

The lady made no reply. She went on cutting the waving 
grass and thinking over these words. By the time she arose to 
return to her dear invalid, the cloud of anxiety and doubt had 
passed from her brow. 

* Harold was right,' she thought * The Lord might deny 
them cream and white sugar, and dessert-plates and silver forks, 
but He had taught them Himself to pray for bread, and He 
meant them to have it. And if they got that, only just daily 
breads was it not more than they deserved from His hands ?' 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

* And not only so, but we glory in tribulations also : knowing that tribula- 
tion worketh patience ; and patience, experience ; and experience, hope.' 
— Romans v. 3. 

It was the evening of the third day after Mr. Hamilton's acci- 
dent The grass on the lawn was all cut Mrs. Hamilton, Basil, 
and Alice had each lent their assistance at different times, and 
Harold had worked indefatigably. He was now roaming idly 
about in the light of the setting sun, tossing with his wooden 
rake the dying grass from side to side, and enjoying the quiet 
satisfaction of feeling a hard task well accomplished. Suddenly 
he heard his name called softly, * Master Harold,' and looking 
round, he saw Alice beckoning to him from the side-path. 

' Will you get Sheltie harnessed, love ?' she said when he stood 
beside her. * I want to go down to the village. And do it 
quietly, dear. Get him outside, away from the gate, without 
the missis seeing.' 

Harold saw at once there was some secret in the matter, but 
he asked no questions. He soon put Sheltie to the little car- 
riage, led him quietly a few yards down the lane, and there 
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waited for her. She was not long in coming : not through the 
gate, but by a roundabout way over the field that lay to the 
right of The Hollies. She was carrying two chairs out of the 
boys' bedroom, and as she placed them in the carriage she 
said: 

* If you think Sheltie will stand, dear, you can come and 
help me. There's a heap more things to carry.' 

So indeed there was. Every article of furniture that could 
be moved, such as the fender, towel-rail, hearthrug, looking- 
glass, etc., was quietly brought across the field, and stowed in 
the little carriage, until Harold declared there would be no 
room for themselves if anything more were put in. Then Alice 
put on her bonnet and shawl, and they drove off. 

Neither of them spoke for some time. They both looked very 
grave, and very anxious. Harold broke the silence by asking : 

* Did you ask the Lord to show you where to get some 
money, Alice ?* 

* Yes, love, I did.' 

* And He has not shown you any way but this ?' 
There was a good deal of disappointment in the tone. 
*Well, dear,* said Alice, *I don't see that there can be a 

better way. We haven't got to our last sixpence yet, but I 
want a load of coals, and I must get thirteen and sixpence 
(that's the price of the cheapest) from somewhere. I don't 
want the missis to know what I'm after. She's in trouble 
enough about the master, and these are all things she'll never 
miss : especially now that she's tied so much to the parlour.' 

* Will it be long before uncle can get up to his bedroom ?' 
asked Harold. * It must be very uncomfortable for him to be 
lying on the floor ; and I'm sure auntie doesn't like having her 
meals in the kitchen, particularly now that it is full of the 
parlour furniture. It makes it look so untidy ; and there is 
hardly room to move about' 

*A11 that must be put up with,' replied Alice; 'though it 
must be trying to the dear missis, who was never put out in 
her life till she came here. And don't she bear it bravely, 
Master Harold ! I wasn't near so sorry for her when she was 
fretting, and fuming, and making everyone about her miserable 
with her grumbling ; but since she's took to being so sweet and 
gentle, my heart just bleeds for her. The Mrs. Hamilton of The 
Hollies is just as different to the Mrs. Hamilton of Sherborne 
Lodge, as snow is to soot. It's wonderful how she's changed ; and 
so's the master, for that matter. I was only thinking last night 
how he used to be so took up with his books, and she with her 
parties and visiting, as hardly to have time to get a word with 
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each other. And then I watched them together. She sitting 
on the floor at his side hour after hour, spite of all I could say, 
looking at his dear white face, as if it was the one thing in the 
world she worshipped ; and saying so gentle, " I'm here, love; 
I'm here, darling!" every time he tried to say her name, which he 
kept doing all through the night, as if he'd bad dreams troubling 
him, and couldn't quite make out where he was, or what was 
happening. It was surprising how her voice could satisfy him, 
and send him dozing off again. Ah ! they're changed, both of 
them ; and for the better. No one could doubt that. It's sad 
to think what a deal of — of — well, of tribulation, like, it's took 
to make them so nice. I was going to say of sorrow and 
affliction, but, praise the Lord ! they've had none of that.' 

^^ Tribulation means distress, vexation, and persecution,' 
observed Harold. * I looked for it in the dictionary this morn- 
ing, because my verse was about it, and I didn't quite know 
what it meant. We have not been persecuted^ but we have had 
plenty of distress and vexation ; and do you know, Alice, it is 
to make us patient : so the verse said' 

* Did it, love ?' she replied * Then let us hope it will No, 
thank the Lord! we have no fear of being persecuted nowadays ' 
(she associated the word, as did Harold, with the dreadful 
pictures in Foxe's * Book of Martyrs') ; *but unless a lot of help 
comes, I'm very much afraid we shall be getting prosecuted one 
of these fine days : and I think patience will desert me then, if 
it doesn't the master and missis. Did the verse say anything 
about prosecuted^ dear ?' 

'No,' he replied; 'it only said that "Tribulation worketh 
patience ; and patience, experience ; and experience, hope." ' 

•"Tribulation worketh patience,"' repeated Alice, musingly ; 
*so it does. It's like a nasty dose of physic — horrid to get 
down, but that does a power of good when it is down. Yes, 
tribulation's right good for the soul ; that is, of course, if it's 
took properly, in the light the Lord meant it to be took.' 

' I don't know about that,' said Harold, 'but it is to make us 
patient; and patience will make us experienced. What does 
experience mean, Alice ?' 

' My love !' she replied, * I'm such a shocking bad hand at 
explaining ; though to be sure I should know what that means, 
for I used to advertise myself as an experienced waitress, every 
time I was seeking a new place. Let's see now — ^what does it 
mean ? Well, an experienced workman is one who knows his 
trade right well : one who's had plenty of practice in it, like. 
An experienced doctor is one who's had to mind plenty of sick 
folks; an experienced soldier is one who's seen a lot of fighting.' 
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* Oh, I see now,' interrupted Harold * Christians are 
soldiexs : so an experienced Christian will be one who has done 
a lot of fighting.' 

' Fighting !' repeated Alice, inquiringly. 

*Yes, fighting! Have you forgotten all I told you about 
what the good clerg3maan said to me in the train coming from 
Nairnesbury? How Christians were always to be fighting 
against everything sinful and bad— bad thoughts, bad words, 
and bad actions? It takes a great deal of patience to be 
always fighting against tfiose — doesn't it, Alice ?' 

* I should think so, love; but the more we fight, the easier it 
gets, because, you see, we get experience, and experience makes 
everything easy.' 

'And so brings "hope,"' cried Harold, *hope that we shall 
be able to win the fight after all; for at first we are often 
inclined to give it up in despair, it seems so hard' 

* We must have patience,' said Alice^ 

*And patience will bring experience, and experience will 
bring hope,' replied Harold ' There is the verse quite plain ; 
and this morning I couldn't make it out one bit' 

' I am glad hope is tacked on at the end of it,' said Alice. ' I 
think it is such a beautiful word that " hope." It is one that 
suits us uncommonly well, nowadays. We can keep ourselves 
happy by hoping for anything we like.* 

* Why, what do you hope for ?' cried Harold 

* That we'll never get prosecuted,' she replied 

* Prosecuted, Alice 1' he repeated, in astonishment. ' What 
should we get prosecuted for ?' 

* For debt, dear,' she replied gravely. 

' There is no fear of that,' he said. * We won't buy anything 
we can't pay for.' 

* Ah, Master Harold ! but there's that horrible rent and 
taxes. The time does pass so quickly! They'll be due 
again, and the money will have to be found to pay them before 
we can look round.' 

' Uncle will be better by then,' said Harold, * and able to get 
some money.' 

* I don't know that, dear. The doctor told me this morning 
it would be quite a fortnight before we can get him upstairs, and 
three weeks before he properly finds his feet ; and the time of 
his getting all right again will just depend upon how cheerful 
we can keep him. The least bit of anxiety and worry might be 
his death ; so we must try to let him think we've plenty, and 
keep all the contriving out of his sight Turn round to the 
right. Master Harold' 
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* That's not the way to the village/ he said, stopping altogether. 
' It's the way I want to go this evening, dear. It wouldn't 

do to be selling the things in Riverstan, and setting all the folks 
talking. We'll take them to Leskirk. It's farther away ; and 
no one knows us there.' 

' Who'll buy them from us ?' asked Harold. 

' There's sure to be a broker's shop at Leskirk/ said Alice. 
It's a larger place than Riverstan, by a lot.' 

' There's Basil !' cried Harold suddenly, as they were trotting 
along the Leskirk road; and he pointed with his whip to a 
small wood lying at the other side of the field, on their left. 

* How in the world did he get there ?' exclaimed Alice, 
impatiently. ' I told him this afternoon that I had to go out 
with you, and asked him to stay with his mamma. Pull up, 
Master Harold, and call him. You should be at home, sir,' she 
continued, as Basil came running towards them in answer to 
the summons. ' What are you doing here ? and the poor 
mistress all alone, with no one to do a hand's turn for her.' 

' I had set a lot of traps in the wood to catch rabbits or 
hares,' replied Basil, panting after his run. * I came to see if 
anything was caught, for I am hungry. I don't like sheep's 
heads, and you give us nothing else.' 

'You've got a sheep's head on your shoulders,' retorted 
Alice, * if ever a lad had. Traps for rabbits and hares, indeed ! 
Do you want to have us all took to prison for poaching ?' 

' Where are you going with all that furniture ?' cried Basil, 
too astonished at seeing the load in the little carriage to take 
any notice of Alice's questioa 

' To sell them, to be sure,' she answered, * unless you'd like 
to eat your sheep's head raw next time ; for not a bit of coal can 
we get till they are sold. Well, what are you staring at ?' 

' Are things so bad as that ?' faltered Basil, changing colour, 
* Have we to sell the furniture to get a fire ?' • 

*Yes, Master Basil,' replied Alice, seriously, 'the Lord's 
brought us to that ; and there's no telling what more He'll 
bring us to soon. It's quite time, I can tell you, that you 
began to think about turning a good boy, and a clever boy. I 
shouldn't be at all surprised if, in a very little while, you hadn't 
to work to keep your papa and mamma. It's high time you 
were considering how you'll do it ; for, at present, you're not 
worth a penny a month of anyone's money. . Go home and 
think about it ; and mind, not a word about meeting us, or 
what we're after. The missis isn't to know on any account. 
Drive on. Master Harold' 

Basil stood looking after them until they were out of sight ; 
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then he returned, thoughtfully and quickly, to The Hollies. He 
listened at the parlour door. All was silent there, nothing was 
wanted apparently ; so he went upstairs to his bedroom, and 
sitting down upon the floor (there was no chair left), began to 
think. It was not enough then that they had been obliged to 
part with every little elegance and luxury they possessed ! 
Necessities were to go now ! The rooms were to be left bare 
and empty — and what after that? — what, when there was 
nothing left to sell ? He groaned, and covered his face with his 
hands. He was very miserable — by far the most miserable of 
the little family — for all but he had faith, and trust, and hope; 
all but he were bowing humbly to the will of an Almighty 
Creator, and expecting in the future that aid for which, 
according to His command, they never ceased to pray. Poor 
Basil had no such confidence — no such consolation ; and very 
wretched he felt. Not only wretched, but angry and rebellious. 

'Why were they so shockingly poor ?' he asked himself, angrily. 
* What had they done that they should be brought to such a state? 
Worse and worse, worse and worse, worse and worse ; that was 
their history — and why? They'd never done anything to 
deserve it ; as for that, had they been one bit better since papa 
had taken to having family prayers, and going to church so 
regularly? no, not a bit He had always told Harold there 
was nothing in that kind of thing ; and was there ? Ha 1 ha I 
who was right ? They were getting worse and worse every day. 
It was shameful ! It was unjust ! It was horrible !' 

So he fretted, and in the course of his angry reflections grew 
so excited and desperate, that he kicked savagely on the floor 
with the heel of his boot, quite forgetting his sick father lying 
in the room underneath. The next moment he heard the 
parlour door open hurriedly ; and then his mother's voice 
whispered entreatingly from the foot of the stairs : 

' Oh, Basil, «asil !' 

She had no need to ask who was making the noise. Who 
would have been so thoughtless but he ? 

* Well, mamma !' he shouted over the banisters, * What is it?* 

* Oh, hush, hush, dear !' she said piteously. * Speak low, and 
move quietly. Your papa cannot bear the least sound.' 

Poor Basil moaned. 

* What a senseless idiot I am !' he muttered to himself. ' Fd 
forgotten all about him ;' and he asked aloud, * Is he worse, 
mamma ?' 

' No, dear ; I think not — I hope not. Where is Alice ?* 
' Gone out, mamma, with the carriage full of chairs and all 
sorts of things.' 
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* What for ?* exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton in amazement 

' To sell, mamma. I don't think she has any money left,' he 
replied, half crying ; and then he came downstairs in a great 
fright, for he saw his mother stagger and lean against the wall 
for support ; and he remembered, too late, Alice's injunctions 
to say nothing about the sad business that had taken her out 
that evening. * Oh dear ! are you ill ?' he cried. 

She put her hand on his mouth. 

' Hush ! not a word,' she whispered, recovering herself with 
a great effort ; * if your father heard this, it might kill him. 
Where is Harold ? I want some beef-tea. I think I can get 
papa to take a spoonful or two.' 

* He has gone with Alice, mamma. I stayed at home for 
fear you might want anything. Shall I get the beef-tea ? I 
know where it is.' 

But she said : * No, it didn't matter. She would wait until 
Alice came home ; perhaps she wouldn't be long. And Basil 
had better go into the garden ; there was nothing wanted atalL' 

' I know why she said that,' thought Basil, as he strolled dis- 
consolately about the lawn. ' She wouldn't let me get the beef- 
tea for fear I should drop it, or tumble over a chair, or do 
something else ridiculous, and startle papa. I believe Alice is 
right. I am of no use to anyone. I wish I were. I wonder 
what would make me ? I want a better memory, I forget so 
soon ; and I always happen to do everything the wrong way. I 
wonder what would alter me ? If I asked papa or Harold, they 
would tell me to say my prayers every night and morning. 
That is their remedy for everything. J wonder if there is any- 
thing in it, after all ? Harold is certainly a very good, useful 
boy. But I don't suppose his prayers have much to do with it 
I expect he was born to be useful ; and I was born to be some- 
thing else. I wonder what I was bom for ?' 

As Basil could not answer this question to his satisfaction, he 
soon put it from him, and turned to seek some amusement 
A thrush singing loudly in a tall beech at the other side of the 
lane attracted his attention. He had always thought there was 
a nest in that tree. He would go and have a good search. A 
few moments later he was clambering from branch to branch, 
smearing, soiling, and tearing his clothes ; quite forgetting that 
only yesterday Alice had spent two hours in repairing and 
cleaning them, after his climb up the church ivy. He did not 
find the nest ; and very vexed and ashamed of himself he felt 
when the sound of the wheels of the little carriage below 
recalled him to a sense of his folly. Coming quickly down the 
tree he saw, to his horror, what a plight he was in. Besides 
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being soiled from head to foot, the sleeve of his coat was slit 
from top to bottom, and his trousers were torn in three places. 
He fully expected a storm of reproaches from Alice ; but after 
surveying him in silence as she got out of the carriage, she 
merely remarked : 

'You'll mend and clean those clothes yourself, sir; for I 
won't !' and walked quickly towards the house. 

' I thought she would be in such a rage,' cried Basil, as he 
drove with Harold round to the stable. ' I am so sorry ; but I 
forgot all about my clothes, and have been looking for a nest of 
thrushes in the beech. I thought they would have made a nice 
little stew for mamma ; but I couldn't find them.' 

*I don't think auntie would like a stew made of nestlings,* 
said Harold ; * I don't think anyone would — except cats. But 
poor Alice is too disappointed to get into a rage about anything 
to-night. She thought she would have got three times as much 
money for the things as she did. She wanted five pounds, and 
the man would only give thirty shillings.' 

*I wouldn't have let him have them,' exclaimed Basil, angrily. 
* The old cheat !' 

* We wouldn't at first. We set off home again ; and then 
Alice thought that thirty shillings was better than nothing after 
all ; so we turned back, and took it.' 

* They were worth a lot more than that,' said Basil. 

' I think they were,' replied Harold, * but I don't know ; for, 
as the man said, everything was cracked, or strained, or 
damaged in one way or another. You see, they were all out of 
our room ; and you bang things about so. You know how 
many times you've knocked the chairs over, and stood upon the 
fender, and upset the water-jug over the hearth-rug, and kicked 
the towel-rail ; and they can't be any the better for it' 

* If I had known they were going to be sold,' replied Basil, 
' I would have been more careful of them ; but how was such 
an idea to enter my head ?' 

After that he stood with his hands in his pockets, leaning 
against the stable-wall, looking serious and unhappy, while 
Harold unharnessed Sheltie, and put the carriage, etc, back in 
their places. Then they walked together to the kitchen. Mrs. 
Hamilton was there talking to Alice. She had been crying. 
They were just in time to see her red eyes as she turned away 
to re-enter the parlour. Alice's eyes were full of tears too, and 
her lip trembling as she said reproachfully to Basil : 

* You haven't the heart nor the sense of a grasshopper, to be 
plaguing your poor mamma with what she needn't have known 
for another fortnight, at least !' 
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* I forgot all about it/ began Basil. 

* You forgot, indeed !' she interrupted angrily. ' I wish you'd 
forget your meals as often as you forget your duty ; if you only 
would, we'd keep you well upon twopence farthing a month. 
You're not w^orth the name of a lad !' 

' Auntie was obliged to know sometime,' observed Harold, 
touched by the miserable look on Basil's face. *She might 
as well know now as later on.' 

* I wanted her mind to be easier about the dear master before 
bringing this new trouble on her,' replied Alice ; ' but of course 
Master Basil couldn't think of that! Master Harold, dear, 
there isn't a bit of wood for the fire to-morrow. If you'll gather 
me some twigs and sticks from the garden I'll put them in the 
oven to dry. Don't you go. Master Basil. You run upstairs 
and change your clothes. I suppose I must mend them. It'll 
be another worry for the missis to see you going about in rags. 
And try to remember from to-day, like a good boy, that suits of 
clothes don't grow like buttercups, and that you've only one 
left fit to be seen ; and ought to take care of it !' 

* I'll remember,' said Basil. * No more climbing for me.' 

' Go and change your things,' she said again, ' and I'll get 
them put right for you.' 

Away he went, out of the kitchen, up the stairs, helter- 
skelter ! quite forgetting his thick boots, and how many times 
he had been begged to go quietly. Alice followed him, red 
with indignation. 

* Was that a time,' she asked despairingly, * to be stamping 
about like a great cart-horse, when his papa was p'r'aps dying, 
for all he knew or cared ? One hadn't to be quite as hard of 
seeing as a blind mole, to be sure of that !' 

' You have no right to say so,' he pouted, so vexed with him- 
self that he could hardly restrain his tears. * You are always 
saying something disagreeable to me. You know I would care, 
very much indeed, if anything happened to papa,! I didn't 
mean to make a noise ; but I forgot just for the moment.' 

*I've no patience with your forgetting,' exclaimed Alice. 
* You always manage to forget everything that can oblige other 
people \ but catch you forgetting your own pleasure or conve- 
nience. There, get into your room and shut the door. I'll 
take the liberty of waiting here till you're ready to go down ; 
or it's as likely as not you'll forget again, and be startling the 
master into a fever by jumping down the whole flight of stairs, 
as you're so fond. of doing/ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

• Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith ?'— Matthew vi. 30. 

In another week Mr. Hamilton was so far recovered as to be 
able to give an account of how he had come by his injuries. 
As had been feared, it was through the hundred pounds re- 
ceived from Mr. Dennock. He said he had been attacked 
suddenly in the lane by some miscreant, who no doubt in 
some mysterious way had got to know of the sum he was carry- 
ing in his note-book ; that a desperate struggle had ensued, in 
which he had nearly overcome his assailant, when the blow on 
the head stretched him senseless. Mrs. Hamilton was con- 
vinced that the man she had seen rushing through the turnpike, 
and whom Harold had noticed in the station, was the robber 
and would-be assassin ; but her husband could give no satis- 
factory description to confirm her suspicions. In fact, he 
spoke with great difficulty ; or perhaps it was more the com- 
posing of his sentences than the actual uttering of words that 
fatigued him so terribly — his brain wanting rest Thinking 
had become a painful task ; and when he had instructed his 
wife to write particulars of the sad affair to Mr. Dennock, he 
was glad to dismiss it from his mind, and fall back into the 
half-doze in which he had lain since that fearful night. 

In due time Mrs. Hamilton received an answer to her letter. 
Mr. Dennock had placed the matter in the hands of the police, 
who had ascertained that the notes, of which the hundred 
pounds had consisted, had all been changed, by different 
persons, at different places, the evening of the robbery. Mr. 
Hamilton heard the confirmation of his worst fears with a deep 
sigh, but he was not well enough to dwell upon it ; as for the 
members of his family, they were all too thankful that his 
life had not been sacrificed to waste regrets upon money 
that was evidently lost beyond all chance of recovery. For 
they had passed a very anxious month. If the kind doctor 
had cheered their hearts by a bright smile one day, the next a 
grave shake of the head had driven them almost to the verge 
of despair. All that, however, was over now. Mr. Hamilton 
was progressing slowly, but surely, towards convalescence. 

* Give him plenty of nourishment,' said the doctor, one 
bright September morning ; ' as much as he will take, and get 
him out in the garden, and try to make him laugh. There's 
been more wrong here than a broken head The whole system 
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seems to have been overtaxed, and has given way under a long 
strain of anxieties and care; the nature of which, my dear 
madamj you of course know better than I. But there must be 
an end to them — a complete end to them ; and then, please 
God, we shall soon have him all right again.' 

* An end to them !' sighed poor Mrs. Hamilton, as the doctor 
left her. * How is it possible ? Will not all his old worries 
and cares return to him mth health and strength ? How can 
it be otherwise ?' 

So, indeed, it proved No sooner could he walk, or rather 
stagger alone, than he wanted to be off to town, to begin again 
the search for the long-looked-for ' appointment,' that was more 
than ever necessary now. It required a good deal of gentle 
tact to dissuade him from his purpose ; and, when this began to 
fail, manoeuvring had to be resorted to. One day Sheltie's 
shoes were worn, and it was not convenient to have them 
attended to ; another, something was wrong with the wheels of 
the basket-carriage ; a third, Mrs. Hamilton was not well, and 
could not bear him to leave her ; a fourth, it rained ; he could 
not be so cruel as to risk taking cold when they had nursed him 
so carefully for so long ? — and so on. They were sad hours, 
too, that were spent beside the sick man's couch ; for weakness 
had mastered his self-control, and left him irritable and fretful 
The sight of his beautiful wife so shabbily attired would make 
him sob like a child ; and when the boys came near him, no 
smile greeted them. He would turn from them with a heart- 
rending groan, complaining that ' they were wasting their time, 
learning to be lackeys and labourers when they should be poring 
over Greek and Latin ; and they would be young men in a year 
or two. What was he to do with them ? — what cou/dhe do with 
them ?' 

' You must scold him, missis,' sobbed Alice, on one occasion 
when he had been fretting in this strain for over an hour, until 
the dreaded feverish flush kindled in his cheeks, and his wife 
turned from him and bowed her head in an agony of grief. 
* You mustn't let him talk like this.' And Mrs. Hamilton being 
unable to speak, she herself went to his side, and, while bathing 
his hot head with vinegar and water, told him : * She was as- 
tonished at him, that she was ! If she didn't see with her own 
eyes that it was the master talking, she wouldn't believe it, that 
she wouldn't ! She never heard the like 1 Where was his trust 
in the good Lord, who'd just brought him through a sickness 
that should have killed a man twice his strength ? and who had 
never let them be hungry, or thirsty, or cold yet ? Worriting 
himself, and the poor missis too, about the days of the future, 

21 
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instead of being satisfied to ask the good Lord to look after 
them. Why, even the sparrows knew better than that ! Did 
ever anyone see a sparrow sulking in a tree, for fear it shouldn't 
find any crumbs to-morrow month ? She'd always thought the 
master was more of a Christian than that ! And she wanted to 
know what was the good of Christianity, if it didn't make one 
any more hopeful and faithful in times of trouble than an out- 
and-out heathen ? He was forgetting the beautifiil prayers he'd 
said with them so often, and 'all the comforting chapters he'd 
read ; and how he'd always told them he was sure the Lord 
would help them, in His own good time. And if he forgot all 
that, what did he expect them to do ?' 

All this was said very gently and slowly — slowly, indeed, 
because Alice had to pause between each sentence to steady 
her voice. 

Harold entered the room at that moment, and she told him 
to come to his uncle and say his pretty morning's verse for him, 
but very softly. He must be kept quiet, and perhaps he'd fall 
asleep. Harold was looking a little frightened. He had come 
in from the garden, bright and cheerful, to bring his aunt a rose 
of singular fulness and delicacy of tint He had been arrested 
at the door by the sight of her tears ; and he now stood look- 
ing in dismay from her to Alice. In obedience to the latter 
he advanced to the sofa, where his uncle was lying; and Alice, 
noticing the flower in his hand, took it from him and held it to 
her master. 

* Here, sir,' she said ; ' see what a lovely rose Master Harold's 
brought you ! Won't you look at it ?* 

The gentleman opened his eyes and took the flower. 

* It is very beautiful,' he said, after a few moments' silent con- 
templation ; * very fresh and sweet. Where did you get it, 
Harold ?' 

* From Bob,' was the answer. * He has just been, with Miss 
Sophia's compliments, to ask how you are ; and to bring some 
new-laid eggs and a bunch of roses. Would you like to see them, 
uncle ? This one is the best ; but they are all very beautiful' 

* Yes, dear,' replied Alice, taking upon herself to answer for 
her master. * Get them all and show them to the master while 
I go and beat up one of the eggs with a sup of milk. They've 
just come handy.' 

As Alice left the room Mrs. Hamilton took her place by the 
sofa, and laid her hand on her husband's forehead. He drew 
it down to his lips, and tried to glance into her face ; but she 
was sitting too far behind him for that — purposely so— for her 
eyes were still full of tears, and her lip was trembling. 
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Harold soon returned with his roses. He undid the string 
that tied them, and handed them one by one to his uncle, 
saying : 

* You hardly know which is the best, do you, uncle ? They 
are all so lovely ! Here is an ivory-coloured one — beautiful ; 
but it has no perfume. Here is one quite white. Here are all 
shades of pink, from the palest to the darkest. Here is a 
damask moss, almost black ; and here is a white moss. Look, 
uncle ! Doesn't that remind you of the story of Beauty and 
the Beast?' 

The flowers were scattered now about the sofa, and they 
were all three interested in examining them. Mr. Hamilton 
was holding what Harold called the ivory-coloured one in his 
long, thin fingers, handling the delicate petals thoughtfully. 
Presently he said : • 

* It is very refreshing to look upon so many bright colours : 
and how exquisitely each flower is formed, how gracefully each 
petal is curled, how beautifully each is tinted, and how sweet 
the fragrance that rises from the whole ! When one sees what 
rare beauty can unfold from a bush on our poor fallen earth, it 
sets one thinking what the shrubs of heaven will yield.' 

' Flowers in heaven ?* cried Harold. *They will be beautiful 
— and they won't fade, will they, uncle ? And they will have 
no thorns. See, where one has pricked me.' 

* Nothing will fade, and nothing will prick in heaven, thank 
God 1' said Mr. Hamilton, fervently ; and his wife added sadly : 

* But everything fades, and everything pricks, here.' 
Harold was holding the damask moss-rose. 

* Yes,' he observed, looking tenderly at it, * it is a great pity 
that flowers live for so short a time. Poor rose ! how sad to 
think that it is dying every hour ! But I suppose if it didn't, we 
should in time have so many roses that we shouldn't value them.' 

* Perhaps that is the reason God takes our roses from us,* 
said Mr. Hamilton, thoughtfully. * Ah well, He is the fountain 
of all wisdom, so it must be right.' 

Harold continued, without observing the remark : 
' Uncle, don't you think that flowers show us what a very 
kind God we have ? He has given us flowers just to please 
us. I mean that corn, and hay, and fruit, and all those kind of 
things, are necessaries. We couldn't live without them. But 
flowers are of no use. We could do very well without them ; 
so it is very clear that God just made them to give us pleasure. 
Wasn't it kind of Him ?' 

* Some flowers are useful,' observed Mrs. Hamilton. * Violets, 
poppies, camomile, for instance.' 

21 — 2 
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* Yes,' said her husband ; * when Harold studies botany, he 
will find that our chemists' shops would be very empty if there 
were no flowers and plants. But I see what you mean, my 
boy. You are thinking of our gay conservatories and gardens, 
of our lilies and hyacinths, our fuchsias, geraniums, snowdrops, 
tulips, and all the hundreds of beautiful blossoms that are 
cultivated solely to please the eye. Yes, God certainly made 
those to give us pleasure. And they do give us pleasure. These 
roses have done me good. You must go and thank Miss 
Sophia for them !' 

' And don't forget to mention the eggs, Master Harold,' said 
practical Alice, who entered the room in time to hear this last 
remark. * Roses are all very well in their way, and I must say 
you all look the better for them ; but these eggs are grand. 
Here, master ; drink this, please sir.' * 

Mr. Hamilton took the glass containing the beaten-up egg 
from her hand, and drank it, as he would have drunk anything 
they said would do him good. As he returned the empty 
glass to Alice, she said : 

' You look better, sir, already, now you're calm again. Ah ! 
but there'll be little use of our trying to get you well if you 
will persist in worrying over black clouds, instead of watching 
• hopefully for the bright sun that's sure to come bursting from 
behind them one day, and that it's the duty of every Christian 
to be expecting, and not to be sighing and groaning, for all ' the 
. world as if they didn't believe there was sl sun. Did you say 
the verse, dear ?' she added, turning to Harold ' There's a fine 
lesson there, for them who isn't quite stone-deaf.' 

'No,' replied Harold; 'I forgot it And it is about 
flowers, too. Would you like to hear it, uncle P 

* Yes, my boy ; say it,' was the reply. 

* " Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?" ' said Harold; and 
immediately after he asked : * Uncle, was it grass, or flowers ? 
It says, two verses above this one, " Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow." I was wondering if they were lilies of 
the valley. What kind of lilies grew in the fields where the 
Lord Jesus lived ?' 

But Mr. Hamilton was not listening. He was repeating 
thoughtfiilly the words, ' O ye of little faith.' 

* Do you hear, Constance ?' he said, turning towards her. 
* O ye of little faith.' 

Alice beckoned Harold to follow her, and they went out of 
the room, leaving the husband and wife together. 
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Alice came back half an hour afterwards to listen at the 
door. She heard Mrs. Hamilton's soft voice reading from the 
only pages that can speak comfort to breaking hearts ; and she 
went away satisfied. She was not surprised to hear a little later 
that the master was in a sound, sweet sleep. 

That morning was the beginning of Harold's being sent for 
the first thing every day, to say his verse. It was always some 
precious promise, or some earnest pleading, or some gentle 
expostulation of the loving Saviour's, that brought comfort, or an 
increase of faith, or a more steadfast determination to persevere 
in the narrow path that leads to life, to each one of them. 

Family prayers were continued ; Mrs. Hamilton reading 
them until such happy time as the exertion would not be too 
much for her husband : and Alice triumphantly declared, *that 
the master was improving every day now that his old calm, 
patient look had come back. She was very sure he'd have 
fretted himself into his grave, if he hadn't had his Christianity 
to fall back upon.' 

Alice was right It is a sad moment for a youth when he 
finds himself outside the homestead, left alone to make his 
own way in a big, cold world, with no father to turn to for 
either advice or assistance. He must be very brave if his 
courage does not falter, and his heart swell, at the thought of 
the unknown lying before him. Men are only old youths after 
all : and woe to the youth, young or old, who, feeling the world 
big and cold, has no heavenly Father to turn to for guidance 
and support ; no powerful arm to throw his troubles upon ; no 
munificent Hand to look to for aid ; no unerring Wisdom to 
share his terrible responsibility of living and of making others live. 

The beautiful autumn days were passing pleasantly now. Mr. 
Hamilton, although allowing himself to be persuaded to leave 
the search for the * appointment' yet a few weeks longer, was 
sufficiently recovered to enjoy long drives in the basket-carriage, 
well propped up with pillows, his wife seated beside him, and 
Harold driving. Basil was not often of the party. He chattered 
too much, and was altogether too noisy for his father's nerves 
in their present weak state. For this reason Alice encouraged 
him to spend as much time as possible outside the cottage. 
Fear of his enemy, the plough-boy, kept him away from the 
village, but he found plenty of amusement in the woods. His 
father tried to make him study, but Mrs. Hamilton, seeing that 
this was likely to become a new care for her husband, dis- 
couraged the idea. Thus Basil was allowed to do just as he 
liked j anything to keep him quiet He was as thoughtless and 
as inconsiderate as. ever, but (now that his father was really 
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out of danger) appeared very happy. His only trouble was 
the quantity of porridge he was obliged to eat 

* I shall be all porridge soon/ he complained indignantly to 
his mother. But she could do nothing for him. 

* Oatmeal is cheap and wholesome/ said Alice, * and very fill- 
ing. I'd like to know which is the most sensible breakfast for 
two growing boys : weak tea and dry bread, or a plate of good 
porridge and milk ? 

And Mrs. Hamilton replied : 

* I will leave everything to you, Alice. You shall do just as 
you like, as long as you are kind enough to stay with us, for 
you are so clever. I often wonder how you manage to get so 
many nice things for the master, and I am afraid to thinL' 

* Then don't think, missis,' replied Alice. * You leave all to 
me, as you said, and I'll not fail you, you'll see. As I wrote to 
Sanders the other night: "Would you have me leaving the 
dear master and missis just in the thick of their troubles, and 
she with no more idea how to get out of them than the babe 
unborn?" (No offence to you, ma'am, all the same.) And 
didn't I get his answer back : " No, lass, I wouldn't. Stick to 
them as long as you like. I'll wait your time — for you're well 
worth the waiting — which I ventures to live in hope will be 
some years afore you take to spectacles" ?* 

* You are very, very good, both of you,' said Mrs. Hamilton, 
greatly affected. ' I only hope we shall l3e able to reward you 
some day. But tell Sanders not to think of spectacles. We 
accept your kind services gratefully at present, but unless things 
alter very shortly, we must make different arrangements. We 
certainly shall not allow you to sacrifice your happiness for us.' 

* Dear, bless you, ma'am,' cried Alice ; ' sacrifice my happi- 
ness indeed ! Why, I'd break my heart away from you.' 

* Alice,' asked the lady, suddenly, * how was it you came here 
with us ? I don't think I was ever a disagreeable mistress, but 
I never took any pains to endear myself to my servants. What 
made you follow us to this little cottage ?' 

* Well, ma'am,' replied Alice, * certainly Sanders being with 
the master, and all that, was a consideration ; but I must confess, 
asking your pardon, that my sweet boy. Master *Harold, had the 
most to do with it. You see, ma'am, I took to him from the 
first (through his being a poor little orphan, I dare say), and I 
got right fond of him. When the master's trouble came, I was 
awful anxious as to how he would fare, knowing (no offence, 
ma'am) that he wasn't much of a favourite, and that Master 
Basil put on him dreadful. That's just the truth, ma'am, of 
how I determined to keep near him a bit ; and then I got so 
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fond of you and the master, and so sorry for you like (if you'll 
kindly excuse the word), that I couldn't have left you no ways ; 
and no more I will, ma'am, till such time as you're more com- 
fortable.' 

Mrs. Hamilton attempted some reply, but her voice was 
husky ; and Alice, catching sight of a glistening tear, muttered 
something about potatoes, and disappeared into the garden. 
The lady returned to her husband and repeated the above con- 
versation to him, saying as she concluded : 

* Fancy our little Harold being the means of winning us our 
faithful, devoted Alice. What a treasure that boy has been to 
us ! We should have lost our money, and been here all the 
same, if we had never seen him. But we should have had no 
Alice. And, oh dear ! what should we have done without her ?' 

* I don't know,' he replied. * Harold has been a great blessing 
to us in more ways than one. The only trouble he is to me 
lies in the fact that I am always drawing unfavourable compari- 
sons between him and our own poor boy. However, please 
God, Basil will be all that we could desire to see him, yet. Yes, 
dear Harold was indeed a precious gift, but I am getting very 
uneasy about him. He is turned twelve years of age now, and 
there is no prospect of my being able to do an)rthing for him. 
I am afraid we are sacrificing his future, selfishly. I am begin- 
ning to think seriously of writing to his grandfather.' 

This led to the usual conversation about Harold's relatives, 
and the probability of their doing great things for him, if they 
were made aware of his circumstances ; at the end of which, as 
usual, nothing was definitely decided, except that something 
must really be done, and done soon. 

And Alice, how had she been getting on with her house- 
keeping all this time ? The doctor had said, on paying his 
farewell visit, that all Mr. Hamilton now required was time, and 
plenty of nourishment The * time,' fortunately, cost nothing. 
The nourishment, unfortunately, cost a great deal Still Alice 
contrived that he should have it ; for what was so important as 
strength and health for the dear master ? The visits to Leskirk 
had been repeated again and again, with as much stealth and 
secresy as at first Mr. Hamilton often wondered where his 
port wine, oysters, etc, came from; but after he had been 
once positively assured that no debts were being incurred, he 
ceased to inquire. 

It is now the early part of a beautiful evening in the second 
week of October. The clouds are bathed in the amber and 
red tints thrown out by the sinking sun ; a light breeze stirs the 
darkening foliage to a pleasant murmur ; birds are busy on all 
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sides carolling their vespers ; and Alice sits thinking, thinking, 
on the bank beneath the beech in the lane. Alice is puzzled. 
The little house is now almost empty, with the exception of the 
parlour and the master's Bedroom, and sundry pilferings have 
been going on even there. She has been in and out of those 
rooms twenty times to-day, searching with hawk-like eyes for 
any small article of furniture that she can carry away and turn 
into pence and shillings undetected. But no, there is nothing. 
It would be a dreadful shock to the master if she took away 
his carpet, or bedstead, leaving him to sleep on the floor, as 
the boys and herself do. Oh no, she can't do that ! The 
question is, what can she do, for she has only five shillings in 
her little drawer upstairs ? Count them as often as she will, 
there are only five ; and five shillings won't keep them as many 
days. Good-natured little Miss Sophia would no doubt help 
her if she knew how help was required She sends Bob two or 
three times in the fortnight with eggs and flowers, and her conti- 
pliments to Mrs. 'Hamilton, and she hopes the invalid is gain- 
ing strength. Very distressed she would certainly be, and very 
desirous to assist, did she know how much assistance was 
needed ; but the idea of acquainting her, or anyone else, with 
her master's sad circumstances never occurs to Alice. She 
would as soon think of soliciting parish relief. She rises from 
the bank, throws away the meadowsweet that she has been 
pulling to pieces during her meditation, and crossing the lane, 
peeps through the holly-hedge into the garden. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton are walking up and down the lawn. They are 
chatting pleasantly together ; and though she knows many a 
line of thought and care has furrowed their brows since the old 
days at Sherborne Lodge, the expression of their faces is at 
present so calm and satisfied, that she turns away, reproaching 
herself for the momentary idea of seeking their counsel. She 
returns to the bank, mounts it, and looks over the blackberry- 
bushes into the paddock beyond. Harold and Basil are there, 
trying to tempt Sheltie into being caught. But Sheltie knows 
quite well that it is all play, and great fun he evidently con- 
siders it He runs from one to the other; but as they 
stretch out their hands to seize him, he breaks away, tosses his 
shaggy head, kicks up behind, and gallops round the field ; they 
after him, laughing and shouting merrily. 

As Alice watches the sport, an idea occurs to her. Her 
eyes sparkle, and she calls, ' Master Harold !' He is soon at 
the other side of the blackberries, rosy and breathless. 

* Catch him in earnest, love,' she says. * I want you to go to 
Leskirk.' 
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*Then Basil must go away,* replies Harold ; *he won't come 
while we are both there.' 

Basil, on being told what was wanted, jumped over the gate 
into the lane ; and Harold, advancing to the middle of the 
paddock, called : * Here, Sheltie— come 1 Shelt ! Shelt I Shelt V 

Sheltie pricked up his ears, ready for another scamper ; but 
Harold, seeing that he had attracted his attention, turned, and 
ran towards the gate. Sheltie understood* He was to be pur- 
suer this time, not the pursued. The two reached the gate 
about the same time. The next moment Harold's hand was 
fast in the long, wavy mane, and they came out together. 

* Are you going to Leskirk to buy something to eat, Alice ?' 
asked Basil, as they all three walked towards the stable. * 1*11 
tell you what I would like — a fine boiled turkey, and oyster sauce.' 

' Anything else ?' asked Alice, drily. 

* Yes,' he said ; * some nice pies or tarts. You know how 
fond I am of pastry.' 

* Anything else, sir ?' 

*Oh yes!' he cried, brightening; 'some dessert — grapes, 
peaches, pine-apple. Wouldn't they be good after having no 
fruit for so long but a nasty green apple from the garden, or a 
handful of blackberries from the hedge 1 Are you real/y going 
to give us a good supper at last, Alice ? I believe you are, to 
celebrate papa's recovery. Hurrah ! That's famous ! What 
are we to have, Alice ?' 

* Porridge,' she replied stiffly. 

Basil's countenance fell, and Harold burst into a merry laugh. 

* I wish I were a fairy,' he cried* * I wish I could be one 
just for five minutes. I would give Basil suck a good dinner !' 

Basil groaned. 

* It's all very well for you to make a joke of it,' he muttered 
sulkily. *I don't believe you care what you eat; but that 
horrible porridge, and tripe, and sheep's head, come dreadfully 
hard to me.' 

* Well, I don't like them,* replied Harold — * at least, Alice 
cooks them so nicely that I can't say I dislike them ; but I'm 
very fond of boiled turkey too.' 

' I'll tell you when you shall have as much turkey as you 
like, Master Basil,' said Alice ; * boiled or roast, ay, and oyster 
sauce, and pies, and tarts, and grapes, and peaches, and all 
sorts of good things.* 

* When ?* asked Basil, eagerly. 

* When you can work and earn them,' she replied, * as every 
other gentleman, not bom with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
does.* 
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Basil was so insulted that he walked off ; but Harold conned 
the words over as he harnessed Sheltie. * What a grand thing 
it would be/ he thought, * when he could work and earn all 
those good things for uncle ! He wondered if he could do any- 
thing to make himself grow faster ? Little boys couldn't work, 
at least nothing to speak of; and they took such a time to grow 
into men.' 

* Now, Alice,' he asked, as, he and Sheltie all ready, he drove 
as usual secretly into the lane. * What are we to take this time?'- 

* Nothing, dear,' she said ; * there's nothing left to take.' 

* Then why are we going ?* he inquired. 

* I want you to go alone, love. There's no use of my going. 
I'm busy ; besides there's no bargaining to do. You'll be bound 
to take what they choose to give you. The truth is. Master 
Harold, you must find a buyer for the carriage and harness. 
Get as much as you can for them ; and come home on Sheltie's 
back.' 

* The carriage !' exclaimed Harold, in dismay. * Oh, Alice ! 
don't sell that ! How will uncle get to the station ?' 

* He'll be all the better for not going, dear, for another 
month. I know how he'll be worriting again, looking for that 
bothering "appointment" that doesn't mean to be found.' 

* But the drives in the evenings,' faltered Harold, * that he 
and auntie enjoy so much ?' 

' Evening drives won't feed us like bread and butter,' cried 
Alice, hnpatiently, * and Providence seems determined we shan't 
have both. It's no manner of use talking, Master Harold I've 
looked at it all ways, and I see nothing for it but to let the 
carriage go ; so drive off quickly, dear, before the missis sees you.* 

Harold said no more, but lifted the reins and set off at a 
brisk trot. In the course of an hour and a half he arrived at 
the small town of Leskirk. Here, three brokers plied their 
trades in different streets. He visited them all, but none of 
them would buy the little basket-carriage 

* If it had been a market-cart,' they all said, * we'd have made 
a bid ; but for a such a thing as that we'd get no sale' 

Harold did not know what to do. He had sense enough to 
understand that Alice would never have thought of selling the 
carriage, if she had not been dreadfully in want of money. To 
go back without any would, he was quite sure, be a great dis- 
appointment. He was pausing in perplexity before the door of 
the last shop, when a man who had been loitering near listening 
to the conversation between him and the broker, came up and 
said: 

* You seem put to it, mister !' 
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Harold looked up. He knew the man by sight He was 
the blacksmith. His forge lay just outside the town. Alice 
and he had often noticed him working there, as they passed in 
and out of Leskirk. 

* Well/ he replied cheerfully, * I am. I had made up my 
mind to leave this little carriage here, and I can't find anyone 
to buy it' 

The blacksmith took a short, dirty-looking pipe from between 
his teeth, and observed : 

* You're wanting money, I takes it' 
Harold flushed 

* I want to sell the carriage,' he replied, after a little hesitation. 
The blacksmith scratched his head, restored his pipe to his 

mouth, set his slouched hat straight, and advancing a couple of 
steps, made a careful and silent survey of the basket-carriage. 
When he had finished, he returned to his place by the wall, and 
drawing two or three whiffs from his pipe, asked : 

* What m.ight you be wanting for 't ?' 

* I don't know,' said Harold ; * as much as I can get' 
The broker smiled. 

' An easy bargain to make,' he observed, ' but you^re not 
wanting such a thing, Joe Blake ?' 

The blacksmith drew two more whiffs before he replied: 
* I don't know that — if I could get it cheap. There's my 
Polly, as 'asn't the use of her legs, poor wee mite, nor won't 
have, seeing as the days of miracles is gone by and over. 
'Twould be a fine gift for the lassie, I'm thinking, that same bit 
of a chaise. It would give her the run of the country, which 
she hasn't at present' 

* But what would draw it, man ?' asked the broker. * The 
beast ain't for sale, is it, sir ?* 

* Oh dear no !' replied Harold, patting Sheltie's shaggy neck 
as he spoke : * only the carriage and harness.' 

' You needn't be keeping the young gentleman, Joe Blake,' 
cried the broker ; * for you haven't a beast to draw the one, or 
to wear the t'other.' 

* I've the ass,' replied Joe, smoking as before ; * he'd draw it 
as well as the bit of a pony there ; and Polly would be rare and 
pleased. What do you want for't, mister?' 

* I really don't know,' said Harold. * I never sold one 
before. I have no idea what they are worth. You had better 
tell me what you can give.' 

Joe Blake put his pipe again into his mouth, and slowly 
puffed away, while his eyes made another close survey of the 
carriage and harness. Then he said : 
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* IVe a pound by me as I'm not wanting. You're welcome 
to it, if you like.' 

Harold was . about to say * Yes/ when he hesitated ; for he 
had caught the broker's whispered : 

' It's a gift, now, you're wanting, Joe Blake.' 

* No,' said . Joe, slowly removing his pipe ; * it's ne'er a gift 
I'm after at all ; but if I've only one pound, can I give two f 

* No,' replied Harold ; * of course you can't I'll take the 
pound, thank you, Mr. Blake. Where shall I drive the car- 
riage for you?' 

Joe got up from the wall, put his pipe in his mouth, scratched 
his head, set his hat right again, and answered : 

* It can (go in the bit of a shed behind the forge. I'll lead 
the way, sir, if you'll kindly follow.' 

So Harold nodded adieu to the broker, sprang to his seat, 
and followed Joe down the street. They turned round by the 
forge, and came upon a small white cottage lying a few yards 
beyond. There was a neat little garden before it, bright with 
marigolds and other simple flowers. Sweetpeas were stealing 
up the white-washed walls, nasturtiums up the fence ; pinks, 
wallflowers, pansies, etc, were growing here and there ; and in 
their midst sat a little girl, who looked up with a beaming 
smile in answer to Joe's * That's Polly !' and called : 

* Ay, daddy ; you're back ?' 

* What a pretty little girl 1' cried Harold. ' I'll go and talk 
to her.' And tossing the reins to Joe, he jumped down and 
ran into the garden. 

A small, pinched face, half hidden in a mass of light brown 
curls that fell to her shoulders ; two bright, shy, blue eyes, and 
two little naked feet and legs, stretched out among the mari- 
golds. Such was Polly. 

'Good evening,' said Harold, raising his cap. 'I hope 
you're quite well ?' 

*I'm cheery, sir,' she replied shyly; * there ain't nothing 
never the matter with me. It's my legs.' 

Harold looked down on the little sunburnt legs, and asked : 

* What is wrong with them ? They look all right.' 

* Ah, sir !' she replied sadly, * they're all wrong together. 
I've got to drag 'em about always — always ; they ain't no use at 
all, but to look at' 

' What ! can't you stand ?' asked Harold. 

* No, sir,' she sighed. 

' Nor walk ?' he continued, opening his eyes very wide. 

* Oh, ay, sir. I can make a shift to get along. Look 'ee 
here !' and throwing herself sideways, by means of her small, 
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thin arms, she somehow dragged herself rapidly round the bed 
of marigolds, and coming back to where she had started, looked 
triumphantly into his face as though expecting praise and con- 
gratulations. But she saw nothing there except great pity. 

* How old are you ?' he asked. 

* Nigh eleven, sir.' 

* And have you never walked ?' 

* No, sir.' The tone was very sad now, and the blue eyes 
filled with tears as she continued : * I'm thinking I never will. 
The Book says as the Lord Jesus will do as a body asks Him ; 
but it shouldn't — for He won't. He gave me my legs all wrong 
Himself; and He won't put 'em right.' 

* You were born like that, then ?' asked Harold. 

* Ay, sir,' she replied. * Daddy says it was no hurt. The 
Lord just made me like this. I'm thinking He forgot some- 
thing as should have been put in my legs ; but you'd think 
He'd put it right, when He's asked so often — wouldn't you ?' 

Harold hesitated ; he hardly knew what to reply. It did 
indeed seem hard that such pretty little legs and feet should 
be of no use except to look at And the Book referred to by 
Polly certainly did say in many places : * Ask, and it shall be 
given you.'* He was puzzled. 

* I ain't no good, you see, like this,' continued the child, 
sadly. * There's Maggie Burt can do such heaps of things for 
her daddy. I can do just nothing at all for mine.' 

* None of your fibs now, Polly Blake. Come now, none of 
your fibs !' said the mild voice of Joe, as he leaned with folded 
arms over the fence, and drew whiff after whiff from his black 
pipe. ' Don't you mind her, mister,' he continued to Harold. 

* Them little fingers are the smartest knitters and stitchers as 
ever you seed. And look how the posies bud for her ! Ain't 
that a mass of colour to dazzle your eyes ? and no one but her 
touches them. And to hear her spell out the Book of a 
Sabbath — faith. Mister Furrel himself don't do it better !' 

*But all that's nothing, daddy,' interposed the little maid. 

* Maggie can scrub and clean for her dad. She washed his 
shirt for him last week, and ironed it too, all herself, beautiful ; 
and she can cook his dinner. What's knitting, and stitching, 
and minding posies to that? And as for the Book, daddy, 
I'm thinking I'll read it no more ; for it ain't true, it ain't !' 

Joe took his pipe from his mouth, and replied slowly and 
gravely : * I'm sorry to hear that, lass ; and Mr. Furrel would 
be right sorry too.' Turning to Harold, he continued : * Mr. 
Furrel is our new curate, sir. I never held much with such 

* Matthew vii. 7. 
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till he came, some six months gone by. But he's been mighty 
kind to my Polly. He found her out afore he'd been here 
three days ; and he's made her a scholar, sir. Every night he 
used to come to our bit of a cottage, till she'd mastered the 
spelling-book. What do you think of that, sir ?' 

' It was very kind of him,' replied Harold. * It must be a 
grand thing for Polly to know how to read ; and I suppose she 
could never have gone to school' 

Joe shook his head. * The children plagued her,' he said 
* My Poll mustn't be plagued.' 

Polly had been thoughtfully gazing into vacancy all this time, 
evidently far away. She now lifted her blue eyes to Harold's 
and said : * Do you mind the story in the Book, sir, of the pool 
that cured the sick folk ?' 

* Oh yes,' replied Harold ; * I know it You mean the pool 
of Bethesda, at Jerusalem. At certain seasons an angel came 
down and troubled the water; and whoever stepped in first 
was instantly cured of whatever disease he had.'* 

* Ay, sir,' she said ; * that's it. Well, there's a big pool at 
the end of yonder lane. I dreamt t'other night as a shining 
angel was stirring it, till it bubbled again, and all the sick folk 
in the town were a-hurrying to throw 'emselves in* I saw 'em 
coming rushing along as I watered the posies in the garden ; 
and I called to the angel to hold on a bit, and I called to 
daddy to carry me quick, afore the others should come. But 
the angel didn't hear, and dad didn't hear; so I dragged 
myself out of the garden and along the road as fast as I could 
But the road was rough, the stones cut me, and I couldn't 
make no way at all Then I heard the sick folk come quick 
behind me ; then they shot past me and got to the pond first ; 
and then I saw the angel fly back to heaven, and I knew it was 
too late. I called out so that daddy came and woke me ; but 
I cried all the same. It seemed so real.' 

Harold saw Joe draw his big coarse hand across his eyes, 
and he heard him mutter something about it being * right rough 
on a fellar to be left with a babby a fortnight old, and to bring 
her up only to find life a trouble to her, through her having no 
legs. His legs were good, and his Mary's had been good He 
couldn't make out what was wrong with the lassie's.' 

* If the pool yonder was really like the one in the Book, dad,' 
cried Polly, * I know what we'd do. We'd build a bit of a 
cottage close aside of it, and we'd live there, you and me. 
And the minit we catched a sight of the shining angel coming 
to stir it up we'd be in it, dad, sharp — wouldn't we ? you and 

* John V. 1-9. 
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me ? But I'd get out all by myself — wouldn't I, dad, with my 
legs all right ? And I'd run afore you, all through the town, 
so fast — oh, so fast !' Polly laughed and clapped her hands as 
she said this. Then a cloud darkened her bright face, and she 
added with a half sob : ' But the angel won't come to /Aaf 
pool. I don't believe he ever came to t'other !' 

*0h yes, he did, Polly,' cried Harold, a little shocked. 
' He must have come, or the Bible wouldn't say so. Every- 
thing in the Bible is true — ^utU true. Angels don't come 
down from heaven to trouble the water of pools in these days ; 
but the Lord Jesus can cure any sickness now, just as well as 
He did then. You must ask Him to make your legs all right' 

' Isn't that just what dad and me's been doing ?' cried Polly, 
impatiently; 'and He won't' 

Harold was puzzled for the second time. This matter was 
quite beyond him ; so, after consideration, he said the only 
thing that came into his head, which was : 

* Ask Him again.' 

' We've been a-asking Him now near four months, haven't 
we, daddy ?' said Polly. 

* Ay, ay, lass,' assented Joe, sadly. 

* Well, ask Him another four months,' cried Harold ; * and 
another, and another, if need be. You must wait the Lord's 
time, Polly, and not get impatient because your time doesn't 
happen to be His. Remember the poor man in the story of 
the pool at Jerusalem. He had been ill thirty-eight years ; and 
the Lord cured him after alL' 

' Aye, did he ?' exclaimed Polly, opening her eyes in astonish- 
ment ' Do you hear that, dad ? It's true enough. The Book . 
says so. Thirty-eight years he'd been ill, and he got cured after 
alL We must go on asking, dad, and not wonder if we're kept 
waiting a bit Thirty-eight years ! Oh, what a long time ! I'm 
thinking the Lord will cure us afore that, sir ; for we don't want 
so much. We don't want to carry the bed. We don't want to 
take it up and walk, like the poor man in the Book. We don't 
want to carry anything half so heavy; only bits of baskets with 
taters in, and such like ; and we'd be glad to be able to go down 
the lanes, like other childer, and see a bit of the country.' 

Joe Blake left the fence, and, coming into the garden, took 
the child in his arms, saying : 

* Dad can do that for you, lass. Go down the lanes ! 'Deed, 
but you shall There ! — what do you think of that now ?' 

He had carried her to where the little carriage was standing, 
and, as he spoke, he placed her on the seat, bidding her lean 
back and make herself cosy. A fine donkey was in the shafts^ 
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and Sheltie was standing near looking on in grave contempla- 
tion, no doubt wondering very much at the transfer of his pro- 
perty. Joe seated himself by his little daughter, and with a 
quiet ' Go ahead. Jack !' away they went, Polly laughing and 
screaming with delight, and Harold looking after them, his 
brown eyes sparkling with pleasure. 

They were away perhaps ten minutes. > When they returned, 
Polly was driving, and Harold heard her say, in a voice trembling 
with joy : 

* My own, dad ? Is it all my own ?* 

* Aye, lass,' replied Joe, quietly ; ' all your own — your very 
own. And I'll teach you to handle the reins ; and old Jack 
being steady enough for a babby, why you can get about where 
you likes by yourself ; or with Maggie Burt and the others as 
you takes kindly to.* 

* Oh, daddy !' she cried excitedly ; * we can do without our 
legs now, for as long as the Lord means us to wait — can't we ?* 

*Aye, lass, that we can,' said Joe; and stepping up to 
Harold's side, he added with a bright smile : * I'd give you five 
pounds, sir, and welcome — aye, ten, if I had 'em — for the plea- 
sure you've give the lassie this night ; but as I haven't but one, 
here it is, and thank you kindly.' 

Harold took the gold piece which the man tendered to him, 
with a simple ' Thank you,' and turned to Sheltie. 

* You'll be having a saddle at home for him ?' said Joe, in- 
quiringly. 

' No,' replied Harold, * we haven't I don't know what we 
shall do with him.' 

Joe went into the cottage, and returning in a few moments 
with a saddle in his hands, said : 

* Here's a rare good un, sir, as you can take as part of the 
bargain, if you're so minded. It belonged to a gent's pony as 
broke its leg afore my forge, and had to be shot It was left 
here and never sent for ; and the same gent owing me a pretty 
score for shoeing his horses — as he had a dozen or more — I 
didn't mind keeping it. He's left this part of the country now 
— ruined, they say — and he never paid me a copper ; so the 
saddle's fairly mine. Will you ,take it, sir? Getting the bit of 
a. chaise so cheap and all, you've more right to it than me.* 

Harold willingly agreed The saddle was, as Joe said, a 
good one. The steel a little rusty ; but that would soon come 
right He watched the way Joe put it on Sheltie, and was sure 
he would be able to manage it himself. Sheltie seemed quite 
at home when he mounted his back, and had no doubt been 
accustomed to a rider ; while as for Harold, if he had never 
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been on horseback, or rather ponyback, before, he had had 
many a donkey-ride along the shore in the old Havensleigh 
days, and felt quite at his ease. 

* I shall come and see you again, Polly,' he said, when he was 
ready to take his departure. ' I shall want to know how you 
enjoy your drives, and what kind of a whip you make.' 

* Jack won't want the whip, sir,' she replied, eyes brilliant and 
cheeks rosy with pleasure. ' He knows me well, sir. When I 
tell him to go on, he'll go ; and when I tell him to stop, he'll 
stop, will Jack. Won't he, dad ?' 

' He will so, lass,' replied Joe ; * and now just thank the young 
gent'man afore he goes. He's made us a fine present, you mind:' 

* Ay, has he !' cried Polly, enthusiastically. * Thank you 
kindly, sir ; thank you, oh, ever so much ! Daddy and me will 
have fine times now.' 

* I'm very glad,' replied Harold ; * very glad indeed. Good- 
night, Joe ; good-night, Polly. I hope your legs will get cured 
some day.' 

Polly was too excited to think about her legs just then ; all 
her attention was taken up with the reins. Harold looked back 
before he turned the corner of the lanfe to see what she was 
doing. She was driving slowly and steadily along, gazing- en- 
raptured over the woods and meadows, of which she knew so 
little ; every now and then turning her bright little face to her 
father, who was seated beside her, to ask him some question or 
make some remark, doubtless about her new and well-appre- 
ciated toy. 

Harold waved them a last good-bye and then trotted briskly 
homewards. It was quite dusk when he arrived. Alice was 
waiting for him at the gate, and very much surprised she was to 
find him so well mounted. She was not nearly so pleased with 
the saddle as he had expected her to be ; nor could he succeed 
in convincing her that it would be very useful. 

* Uncle could ride to the station now,' he said, * and he or 
Basil go with him to bring Sheltie back,' but she made no reply. 

When she saw the sovereign, too, she actually shed tears ; and 
he reminded her, in alarm, that she had told him to take what 
he could get 

* So I did, dear,' she said, wiping her eyes ; ' but I never 
thought anyone would have the impudence to offer you so little. 
Don't look so cut up, love. It's my own fault. I should have 
gone myself. I might have known they'd have been cheating you.' 

* Oh, I wasn't cheated,' cried Harold. ' Joe had only a pound, 
so he couldn't give me any more.' 

Then, as he put Sheltie in his stable, and tossed up his bed, 

22 
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he gave her a rapid account of how he had come to sell the little 
carriage to the blacksmith, and told her what pleasure it had 
given to his poor crippled child. Alice was highly interested, 
and all the sympathies of her kind heart were aroused. 

* Poor little creature !' she said, as Harold finished his story. 
* Fancy, eleven years of age, and never walked yet 1 That «• 
hard ! Well, it's an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 
Maybe the Lord meant her to have the bit of a carriage all 
along. Anyhow, she's got it ; so there's no use of grudging it 
her. And we have bread for another week, after all. And 
then — The Lord help us ! for we'll want it badly. Master Basil 
grumbles at his porridge. I wonder what he'll say when I've 
no porridge to give him.' 

This observation was made to herself; for Harold was on 
before, going towards the kitchen, the saddle on his back, and 
whistling happily. He knew nothing of the value of five-and- 
twenty shillings, Alice's whole store ; if he had been asked 
he would have said it was a great deal of money, and would no 
doubt buy a great many things. But he was too much taken 
up with his saddle to think about money to-night. He wanted 
some brick-dust and oil, to take the rust from buckle and stirrup. 
After a search these were found in very small quantities ; but 
still quite sufficient to set him to work. 

Then Basil came in and heard the news. He wanted to rush 
off there and then to saddle Sheltie and have a ride ; but was 
prevented by Alice, who reminded him that there was no use 
in spoiling the master's night's rest by letting him know that 
they had been obliged to sell the basket-carriage that night 
It was known early the next day, however ; for the boys were 
riding about the lane the first thing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton both looked very grave when they 
heard where the saddle had come from. A new weight of care 
seemed to fall upon each of them, which they strove to hide 
the one from the other. 

* I am quite well, now,' said Mr. Hamilton, as cheerfully as 
he could, turning away with his wife from the gate, where they 
had been watching the young riders. * I am really quite well 
now, and it is high time that I had some conversation with 
Alice. I must learn how she has managed all this while, and 
how we stand with regard to pecuniary matters.' 

* Not this morning,' pleaded the lady, alarmed by a sudden 
paleness of his face. * One thing I can assure you ; we are not 
in debt, and there is plenty of food in the house. Rest 
another day — or even until this evening; I am so afraid of one 
of your bad headaches coming on,' 
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* Well, let it be this evening, then,' he assented, half gladly, 
half unwillingly. * Perhaps I had better not take Alice from 
her work now ; she will be doing nothing about seven o'clock, 
and we shall be able to talk undisturbed. So it was settled ; 
but the evening brought tidings that completely frustrated the 
arrangement 



CHAPTER XX. 

* He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his 

spirit than he that taketh a city.' — Proverbs xvi. 32. 

*A LETTER for you, Alice — a letter for you,' cried Harold, 
about half-past five in the evening of the same day on which 
the preceding chapter closed. ' The postman has just brought 
it See, Alice, won't you take it ?' 

Alice was on her knees scrubbing the kitchen-floor. 

* Wait till I've done this last flag, dear,' she said, * and get my 
hands wiped. P'r'aps it's from my old grandmother.' 

* I don't think so,' replied Harold, examining the envelope. 

* It doesn't look like a grandmother's >vriting.' 

* Is it Mrs. Dempster's, then ?' asked Alice. 

* Oh no !' he said ; * it isn't hers. Besides, she wouldn't 
write to you now. She always writes to me. By-the-bye, Alice, 
I have not heard from her for quite two months. I hope she 
isn't ilL' 

' Not she, dear,' said Alice, as she finished her scrubbing and 
washed her hands. * She's just taken up with her lodgers and 
such like. This is a busy time at Havensleigh.' 

* Well, here's your letter !' he cried, throwing it towards her ; 

* and it is from some one in London, for see, it has the London 
post-marL You will soon find out who it is from when you 
open it. I am going back to auntie in the garden.' 

He left the doors open as he passed through ; so it was that 
a few minutes later, loitering on the threshold of the cottage, 
he was startled by hearing a wild cry in the kitchen. Return- 
ing thither in great alarm, he found Alice sobbing violently over 
the open letter. 

* Oh, Alice — Alice !' he cried ; * what is the matter ?' 

* It's Sanders !' sobbed Alice, * my poor Sanders ! He's been 
run over ! He's maybe killed ! Oh dear — dear !' 

* Killed ?' shrieked Harold, in horror ; and feeling he could 
do nothing to comfort Alice under these terrible circumstances, 
he ran out to call his uncle. 

22 — 2 
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In a moment the whole family were in the kitchen, all 
deeply concerned; for honest, good-natured Sanders was a 
great favourite. Mrs. Hamilton put her arm round Alice's 
neck, trying to console her ; for she did not forget how the 
good girl had comforted her when she had been in similar 
trouble. Harold's eyes were full of tears ; concern was stamped 
upon every feature of Basil's face; and Mr. Hamilton was 
eagerly reading the letter that he had taken from Alice's hand. 

* Come, come, Alice,' he said as he finished, * don't give way 
like this. It only says that Sanders has been run over, and 
wants to see you. I dare say there is nothing more serious 
than a broken limb, at the very worst Come, Alice, be reason- 
able. He wants to see you. How could he want to see you 
if he were killed ?' 

* Oh yes, Alice !' cried Harold : * don't you hear ? How 
could he want to see you if he were killed ?* 

* Yes,' put in Basil, bluntly ; * who ever heard of anyone 
killed wanting to see anyone ? Come, Alice ! Sanders isn't to 
be killed so easily as all that. Here, wipe your eyes !' and 
snatching the clean table-cloth from the little table, he pushed it 
into her face. 

Mrs. Hamilton took it gently away, and gave her a handker- 
chief instead, saying : 

* You have no time to cry, you know, Alice. Poor Sanders 
is expecting you. You must wash your face and set off as soon 
as possible.' 

All was confusion for the next few moments. Alice started 
up and wiped away her last tears. Mr. Hamilton went for the 
railway-guide ; Mrs. Hamilton to fetch a glass of her husband's 
wine, that she tried to insist upon Alice swallowing. Harold 
flew off to the stable to saddle Sheltie ; and Basil, anxious to 
be useful, rushed to the well with a basin to draw some water 
for Alice to wash, but flying back, and quite forgetting to look 
where he was going, he caught his foot in one chair, tumbled 
over another, broke the basin, and spilled the water ; so his 
father told him, that if he really wanted to help them, he had 
better go into the garden and remain there. 

According to the guide, a train left Riverstan at 6.30. Alice 
said she could catch it easily. It had not taken her long to 
put on her bonnet and shawl She was now all ready to go. 

* You can gallop all the way,' said Harold, as he led Sheltie 
to the front-door. ' You needn't stop once. Sheltie won't 
mind' 

* Lor, love 1' exclaimed Alice, * he'd have me over his head in 
no time. I never could stick on anything with four legs. But 
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I'll be in time, trust me ! I walk very fast when I'm put 
to it.' 

Harold looked disappointed. 

* I thought you would have ridden so nicely,* he said ; * and 
I could have followed to bring Sheltie back.' 

*But that is not a side-saddle, Harold,' explained Mrs. 
Hamilton. * I think Alice had better walk, as she says. You 
can go with her, and see her safely into the train.' 

* I will go too,' cried Basil. 

* I think not,' said his father. But Basil looked so downcast, 
that his mother interceded for him, and, in the end, he was 
allowed to go. 

They all went down to the gate together; Harold on 
Sheltie's back. There good-byes were said, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton stood looking after the three until they were out of 
sight Very little was said as they walked along, beyond kind 
messages being sent from the boys to Sanders. When they 
arrived at the roadside station, Alice took her ticket, and then 
calling Harold aside, slipped the little bag in which she kept her 
money into his hand, saying : 

* Give it to the missis, love, and ask her to be careful and not 
let the master know how little there is in it' 

He had only time to put it into his pocket when the train 
came up. A fond kiss, an exhortation to Basil to be sure and 
not worry his papa and mamma, a bang, a whistle, a shriek, and 
Alice was gone. 

' It's my turn to ride now,' said Basil, as they came to the 
spot where they had tied Sheltie to a fence ; and he mounted. 

'Oh, but don't go so fast,' cried Harold, for his companion 
was galloping off. * I can't keep up with you.' 

* I don't want you to keep up with me,' replied Basil, looking back. 

* Oh, but I do,' expostulated Harold, running at full speed to 
overtake his cousin. * Don't leave me, Basil! I don't like 
being left all alone.' 

'Then run,' cried Basil; *this will be capital practice for 
you. I've noticed lately that you are a very bad runner.' 

Since the attack upon his uncle, Harold had been rather 
nervous of being alone upon this road ; so he ran on. But he 
could not keep up long ; and as he saw himself being left far 
behind, he called in desperation to his four-footed friend : 

' Sheltie ! Sheltie !' 

The pony pricked up his ears and came to a standstill In 
vain Basil plied whip and foot; Sheltie persisted in turning 
round and trotting back to Harold. 

'You will tear his mouth all to pieces, if you pull him like 
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that !' panted Harold, as he reached the pony's side. ' Here, 
who are you hitting ? Keep that whip to yourself, will you ?* 

* No, I won't,' retorted Basil, with another switch that his 
cousin avoided by jumping aside. 

* What do you mean by calling him back when I want him to 
go on ? He doesn't belong to you, does he P' 

* He doesn't belong to you, either,' replied Harold, laying his 
hand on the bridle and leading Sheltie forward. 

* Yes, he does,' roared Basil. * He belongs to my father ; 
and everything that belongs to my father is mine. You have 
nothing to do with him at all, except to clean and feed him. 
That's all you're fit for. Take your hand off that bridle, will you?* 

* No, I won't,' said Harold, defiantly. 

He was angry. Basil's last remark had aroused all his quick 
temper. Down came the whip smartly on his hand. With an 
exclamation of pain he loosed the bridle ; but the next moment 
he had doubled his fists and aimed so violent a blow at Basil, 
that he was pushed completely out of the saddle, and fell 
on to the road. He was up again in a moment, covered with 
dust and crimson with rage. It would have fared very badly 
with Harold, but at that moment a stern voice said : 

* Now, now, Basil ! Be quiet, sir !' 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton were looking on, grieved and sur- 
prised. They had come to meet them, and arrived in time to 
see the quarrel 

* Are you hurt, Basil ?' inquired the lady, anxiously. 

* No,' replied Mr. Hamilton, answering for him ; * he is not 
hurt, but he might have been. Harold, I am astounded ! If 
I had not seen this, I wouldn't have believed it How did you 
come to give your cousin such a blow ?' 

But Harold, overwhelmed with shame, could find no answer. 

* I saw Basil strike him with his whip as we turned the comer,* 
interposed Mrs. Hamilton. * Yes ; look here 1' and raising her 
nephew's hand, she pointed to a red weal right across it 

* Well,' cried Basil, * why wouldn't he take his hand off the 
bridle when I asked him? He had Sheltie all to himself, 
coming ; why wouldn't he let me have him all to myself, going 
back ? I didn't want to be led like a baby.' 

* That is no reason why you should strike him,' replied his 
father, severely. * I am very much displeased with you — with 
both of you. The way you quarrel together is shocking ! You 
can't be trusted alone for ten minutes. Ride on, sir !' 

* No ; you had better ride,' said Mrs. Hamilton, addressing 
her husband. * This is your first walk, remember; and you 
are looking so pale.' 
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*Well, perhaps I had better/ he replied, mounting as he 
spoke. * I don't think I am tired, but very much upset by 
what has happened' 

Another stab for Harold. An odd lump seemed to be stick- 
ing in his throat that he could not swallow. His uncle's pale 
face, his aunt's distressed looks, Basil's dusty clothes, all seemed 
to reproach him ; and he walked silently on, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, half blinded with tears, and feeling very miserable. 
Basil was the only unconcerned one of the party. He had 
already forgotten all about the unpleasant affair, and was on 
before, whistling and waging war with his whip against all the 
thistles and towering hemlocks he passed. 

When they arrived at The Hollies, Harold led Sheltie to his 
stable, and there, finding himself quite alone, found relief in a 
torrent of tears. But Mr. Hamilton guessed how matters would 
be, and soon followed him. 

* Come, come,' he said kindly ; ' there is no occasion to dis- 
tress yourself so much about it. I have no doubt it was all 
Basil's fault. I know how tantalising he can be ; but you 
shouldn't have knocked him out of the saddle.* 

* I don't think I knew what I was doing,' sobbed Harold. 

* I am sure you didn't,' said his uncle ; * so let this be a 
warning to you. The smart of a riding-whip across one's bare 
hand is anything but pleasant, I know ; but it ought not to be 
sufficient to take away one's senses, as it did yours this evening. 
You must alter that, my boy, or some day you may be doing 
something you will regret your whole life. Suppose now you 
had killed Basil ! how you would have grieved ! But no amount 
of grief would have brought him to life again.' 

* Oh, uncle!' gasped Harold, horror-stricken at the terrible idea 

* Such a thing might easily have happened,' continued Mr. 
Hamilton, gravely. * He might have fallen with his temple on 
a sharp stone ; or Sheltie might have kicked his head as he lay 
under his feet. He need not thank you that he got up none 
the worse for his fall. There, there, don't cry. I can't do 
with tears — our life is hard enough without them. Wipe your 
eyes, and let me see you look bright again.' 

Harold tried hard to check his sobs, only replying : 

* I — I — thought I had done it ; — but it is as bad as ever.' 

* What is as bad as ever ?' asked his uncle. 

* My temper,' he said. * I thought I had conquered it It 
is dreadfully hard !' 

Mr. Hamilton smiled. 

* You have forgotten this morning's verse,' he said. * What 
was it?* 
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* " He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city," ' replied Harold. 

* This morning,' observed his uncle, * you seemed inclined to 
think that Solomon had made a mistake ; and that ruling one's 
spirit was so easy a work that it was rather ridiculous to compare 
it to taking a city.' 

*I thought I had learned to rule mine,' said Harold. *I 
hadn't been in a passion for such a long time.' 

* Perhaps you had nothing to rouse your passion,' said his 
uncle. 'Anyone can keep his temper when he is pleased. 
It is when he is tried, made angry, that the fight begins. 
And a very hard fight it is. Dreadfully hard, as you said just 
now. Quite as difficult as taking a city ; and a great deal more 
meritorious, so Solomon says.' 

Harold had a good deal of the soldier in him. His eyes 
sparkled now, tearful as they were, and his cheeks flushed, as 
he said : 

* I should so like to be a general when I grow up, uncle, and 
take a city.' 

Mr. Hamilton sighed as he answered : 

*We shall see, my boy. A great deal will depend on the 
next few years. However — who knows ? — we may be able to 
make a soldier of you yet, and let you try to take your city. In 
the meantime, go on with the harder fight of ruling your spirit 
— or conquering your temper. It is the same thing. You will 
never be fit to rule a regiment of soldiers, you know, until you 
can rule yourself.' 

With these words Mr. Hamilton left him to finish his work 
in the stable, and went in search of his son. 

* Basil,' he said, when he found him playing with his ball on 
the lawn, * I am not going to ask you for an account of what 
happened in the lane just now, for two reasons. Firstly, because 
I know beforehand you would not give it correctly; and secondly, 
because I am certain you were in fault to begin with.' 

* Oh, papa !' began Basil ; but his father stopped him. 

* I don't want to hear anything about it,' he said. * I know- 
quite enough. You struck your cousin with your riding-whip, 
and you had no business to do anything of the kind I have 
forbidden blows between you before, and I a//// no^ have them. 
You ought to be ashamed to have to be told such a thing. 
You are much stronger and bigger than Harold. Don't you 
know it is cowardly to strike anyone smaller than yourself? If 
you want to fight, fight some one your own strength and size. 
I would be ashamed to be such a coward !* 

* Oh, would you 1' retorted Basil, sulkily. * I dare say ! It's 
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very fine talking ; but I wonder how often you have struck me, 
and I'm ever so much smaller than you.' 

For a moment Mr. Hamilton was too much amazed to reply. 
Then he exclaimed in a tone of real distress : 

* My poor boy ! what shall I do to teach you common sense ? 
You look at everything in such a strange light What am I to 
do with you, Basil ?' , 

* Do with me, papa ?* repeated the boy, a little awed by the 
earnestness of his father's manner. 

* Yes, do with you. I want to make you think, and it seems 
impossible. I want to make you reason ! I want to make you 
see yourself as you really are : an idle, troublesome, worthless 
boy ; a care and a worry to everyone around you ; of no use 
in the world to a single creature. I want to show you what 
you ought to be. A help to me, a comfort to your mother, a 
kind brother to Harold. I want to make you understand that 
you are not to go through the world with no more thought than 
a butterfly. You are a responsible being — young as you are. 
Responsible to a great, holy God for every wrong thought you 
think, every wrong word you speak, and every wrong action 
you commit. When will you believe all that ? When will you 
make up your mind to live as if you believed that you have an 
immortal soul to be saved, or perish, according to its state when 
you come to die? And how do you know you won't die 
to-morrow ?' 

Basil's eyes had been opening wider and wider as his father 
spoke, and when this first pause came, not knowing what to 
reply, he took to his heels and ran away. He was neither fol- 
lowed nor called back, so he sat down on a bank in the lane, 
and gave a sigh of relief. 

* What a fuss about nothing !' he said to himself. ' Was there 
ever a poor fellow so lectured and preached at as I am ! and 
what for? Just because I don't take to saying prayers and 
learning verses like Harold. It is a shame ! I'm not a bit 
worse than thousands of other boys. It would never do for us 
all to be as good as Harold. Why, we'd be — we'd be — I don't 
know what we'd be ; but we'd be very different to what we are 
now ; and it wouldn't do at all — of course it wouldn't " How 
do I know I shall not die to-morrow ?" What put that into his 
head, I wonder. Well, of course, I don't know. Nobody 
knows I How should they ? But I hope I shall not, all the same. 
I hope I shall not until — until — what was that papa said about my 
soul ? Oh, nonsense ! rubbish 1 ridiculous ! I'm not going to 
worry about such trifles. But is it a trifle, though ? Of course 
it is. Bah ! what a thing it is to be fussy ! It makes a fellow 
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creep all over. I'll go for my catapult, and have a shot at the 
birds.' 

It was getting on for eight o'clock now, and all the birds were 
safe in the trees. After shooting stones in all directions for 
about half an hour, Basil began to feel hungry and turned 
homewards. In the garden he met Harold, who ran up to him 
saying : 

* I've been looking everywhere for you, Basil. I wanted to 
ask you if you are hurt. I am so sorry I knocked you off Sheltie. 
Are you quite sure I didn't hurt you ?' 

* It takes a great deal to hurt me,' replied Basil, drawing him- 
self up. ' But it was shockingly impertinent of you to knock 
me off my own pony. If I liked I could thrash you well for 
it. Don't you think I am very good to forgive you ?' 

* Yes, I do,' replied Harold, candidly, * because I might have 
killed you,' and he shuddered at the terrible thought 

* Killed f repeated Basil ; * nonsense ! But you might have hurt 
me very much ; so I think you ought to brush my clothes for 
me, by way of showing you are really sorry, you know. They 
are thick with dust, and I don't like brushing clothes.' 

* I'll brush them,' responded Harold, cheerfully. * I'll do 
them as well as ever I can, after you are in bed. I ought to, 
I'm sure ; because it's through me they are in such a state.' 

They were entering the kitchen as Harold said these words, 
and Basil, instead of replying, uttered an exclamation of dismay. 
For no neat Alice was there ready to get them what they 
wanted. The fire was out, and the water that he had spilt was 
all over the floor. He gazed around him for a moment in con- 
sternation, then he walked to the parlour where his father and 
mother were sitting, and flinging the door open, cried : 

* Mamma, I'm hungry ! What am 1 to eat ?' 

'Don't trouble your mother about that,' exclaimed Mr. 
Hamilton, a little impatiently. * Go and get something to eat 
for yourself.' 

But the lady, rising from her seat, said : 

*0h dear, of course the boys will want their supper; and 
you too ; and I too. I could not think what was the matter 
with me. I am hungry. We are all hungry. What shall we do?' 

Mr. Hamilton followed her as she went into the kitchen. 
The first thing they saw was Harold on his knees wiping the 
floor. 

* My dear boy, what are you doing ?' asked his aunt. 

* What Basil ought to do,' replied her husband. * Basil, you 
spilt that water. Take the cloth from your cousin's band and 
wipe it up.' 
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* It is nearly done, uncle,' cried Harold. 

*Let Basil finish it, then. Come here, Harold, directly. 
Did you hear me, Basil ! Why don't you take the cloth ?' 

Basil obeyed, but with a very ill-wilL However, his father 
stood over him, and saw that he wiped the floor perfectly dry, 
saying, as he finished : 

* For the future, I shall insist upon your remedying the 
effects of your carelessness yourself; perhaps that will make 
you less awkward and more thoughtful. Now go and brush 
your clothes. You ought to have done it the moment you 
came in.' 

* Harold is going to brush them for me to-night,' replied Basil. 

* Harold shall do nothing of the kind,' replied Mr. Hamilton. 
' Is he your servant, pray, or your cousin ?' 

* Mamma said he was to do all he could for me when he 
first came,' mumbled Basil, 'but everything is altered now. 
And he dirtied them too. He knocked me in the dust. It's 
only fair that he should clean them.' 

* Go upstairs and brush your clothes !' repeated his father, 
firmly. ' You will get nothing to eat until you do.' 

Basil was very hungry, so he thought it best to obey. He 
went up to his room, and Mr. Hamilton joined his wife and 
nephew in the larder, whither they had gone in search of eatables. 

* I wonder what Alice would have given us if she had been 
here ?' observed Mrs. Hamilton, as she glanced from one empty 
shelf to the other. 

* She would have made some porridge for Basil and me,' said 
Harold, ' and I dare say she intended this for you and uncle.' 

* What is it ?' asked the lady, peering suspiciously into the 
basin pointed to by the boy, and which contained a dark brown 
liquid, with bits of white fat floating here and there on the top. 

' It's soup,' replied Harold. 

* Soup ! — that ?' exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, incredulously. 

* Yes, auntie, it is always like that when it's cold. It looks 
quite different when it's hot ; but I don't know how we can boil 
it The fire is out' 

* I suppose we can't drink it cold ?' said Mr. Hamilton. * It 
looks anything but tempting ; but still, if it will do us good. 
We must have something. Suppose we pour it into tea-cups, 
and shut our eyes, and take a good drink ?' 

*0h dear !' cried his wife, * I don't think I could.' 

*But, my dear, I don't see anything else,' he observed, 

looking round. * There are plenty of shelves, but there si 

nothing on them. Ah, there may be something under that 

cover. Let me raise it Yes — but, dear me, what is it ? What 
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very peculiar looking things ! What can they be ?* He had 
put his eye-glass in his eye the better to examine the contents 
of a large dish on the bottom. shelf. *Some kind of bones, I 
should imagine,' he added, bending over them, * but I cannot 
say what They remind me of the giant's song in the story- 
book: 

* " 1*11 grind his bones to make my bread." 

Surely Alice has not been feeding us upon ground bones !' 

* They are sheeps' heads, uncle, cut in two, right down the 
nose,' explained Harold ' They are what Alice made the soup 
from. I saw her put them there this morning. Poor sheep ! 
Isn't it a shame ! And they look so pretty in the fields. See, 
uncle ; this big round hole is where the eye ought to be 1' 

* Oh, do cover them up !' said Mrs. Hamilton. * I never saw 
anything so dreadful ! I think we had better go away. I don't 
feel so hungry now.' 

* We must have something^ said Mr. Hamilton, replacing the 
dish-cover. * Ah, here is a loaf — that is good ; and some 
cheese — ^better and better. No \ it isn't cheese ' (his eye-glass 
was put up again). * What is it ?' 

*Soap,' replied Harold, promptly — * scouring soap, Alice 
calls it' 

*I thought it was a new kind,' observed Mrs. Hamilton, 
whose ideas of soap were altogether associated with the tinted 
and scented cakes she always found on her wash-hand-stand. 

* I see nothing but the loaf,' said Mr. Hamilton, after an- 
other search. * We must do with dry bread and a glass of wine 
for to-night I will go to town to-morrow. I have been idle 
too long.' 

*No one shall have any wine but you,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamilton, half inclined to cry. ' That was bought to give you 
strength, and no one but you shall touch it !' 

' The boys must have something to drink,' replied her hus- 
band. * What can they have ?* 

* There ought to be some milk for us,' said Harold. * Porridge 
and milk, that is always our supper — and very often our break- 
fast too.' 

* Here it is,' exclaimed Mr. Hamilton, * in this basin, just 
behind the door. That is capital ! Now we want two glasses 
or cups.' 

*You must take the cream off,' said Harold, 'before you 
give us the milk. Alice always does. It is for your breakfast ; 
or does she take it off in the morning ? I don't know ; but she 
never gives us the cream.' 
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*You must have it to-night, at all events/ replied Mr. 
Hamilton, * for I know nothing about taking off cream.' 

* I believe it rises to the top of the milk, and has to be lifted 
off in some way or other,' remarked his wife. * I recollect 
learning something about it when I was a child, in a book 
called "Guide to Knowledge;" but I don't remember any 
directions being given as to how it was to be done.' 

*I am sure I can do it,' cried Harold; *I have watched 
Alice so often. You only draw the spoon along the top, and 
the cream comes off quite easily. Let me try, uncle.' 

But the gentleman said : * No ; they should drink milk and 
cream together ;' so they went in search of glasses. 

As much dry bread as they could eat, and a glass of milk, 
was the boys' supper. And Mrs. Hamilton's also ; for her hus- 
band was quite unable to persuade her to take any of. his wine. 

* The doctor ordered it for you,' she persisted. * It is your 
medicine — and a very expensive medicine too. I am quite well, 
and don't require it ; so I shall certainly not touch it !' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

* Trust in the Lord, and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed.' — Psalm xxxvii. 3. 

Harold awoke early the next morning. For a moment he 
wondered why his bath was not prepared for him as usual ; 
then he remembered that there was no Alice downstairs, and 
jumped out of bed, wondering if he would be able to light the 
kitchen fire and get the breakfast ready. Everything looked 
very dismal when he came downstairs. The sun was shining 
brightly outside, and streaming through the chinks of the 
kitchen shutters, which he had to unfasten before he could see 
what was around him. The clock was ticking gaily. Its 
fingers showing plainly that it was half-past six, and the pen- 
dulum was crying out as loud as it could : * Get up ! get up ! 
get up 1' At least, so Harold thought, for after listening to it 
a few seconds he said : * Well, I am up ; and very uncomfort- 
able ever)^hing looks.' 

This was very true. Dust was lying everywhere. On the 
table were the cups and plates they had used the night before. 
The loaf was on the dresser. Crumbs strewn on the floor. 
The grate was full of cinders; and the kettle on the hob looked 
the picture of misery 

'I'll make the fire,' thought Harold, 'and set that kettle 
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singing. What fun ! IVe often wished to make a fire. Now's 
my chance.' He pulled his jacket off, and turned up his shirt- 
sleeves. Then he lifted away the fender, as he had seen Alice 
do, and knelt down on the hearth. * Coals are very dirty things,' 
he thought, as he lifted the cinders out of the grate and piled 
them on the hobs. ' How black my hands are 1 Never mind ; 
they will wash. Now, what do I want first ? Paper ; there is 
some in that drawer.' * He laid the paper at the bottom of the 
grate ; then he looked round for wood ' Oh dear !' he cried, 

* I shall have to go and get some from the garden. I forgot to 
put it in the oven last night, as Alice always does.' 

Then he unbolted the door and ran out into the sweet morn- 
ing air ; and felt so fresh and full of life that he galloped 
twice round the lawn before he could keep his feet still while 
he robbed the hazels of some of their branches. These he 
broke across his knee, as he had seen Alice do; and once 
more in the kitchen, he placed them on the paper in the grate, 
piled pieces of coal on the- top of that, and in a state of great 
s::citement struck a match. He knelt down to watch the effect, 
his cheeks glowing with eagerness. The paper burned furiously. 
The wood crackled a little, as if it didn't like it, hissed, 
spluttered, and in spite of his eager looks, finally went out, and 
all was as black as before. 

* Not enough paper,' he said to himself, and he got a fresh 
supply. He tried to poke it between the bars, but soon saw 
that that would not do ; so he emptied the grate and built his 
fire anew. Another match, another blaze, another splutter, with 
the same result as before. A third time he tried, and a third 
time he failed But he had plenty of perseverance. A whole 
hour by the clock did he play with coal, and wood, and match, 
before he came to the conclusion that making a fire was a dif- 
ficult matter after all, and sat down on the hearth looking in 
despair at the litter of charred wood, burnt paper, etc, before 
him. Just then he heard Basil's voice upstairs complaining that 
there was no bath for him, and, immediately afterwards, his 
uncle's, telling his son to go and draw himself a bucket of water 
from the well, or to do without his bath, whichever he liked 
best Basil preferred the latter, for in a few moments he came 
downstairs dressed 

* Hallo, Cinderella !' he cried, as he caught sight of Harold, 

* what are you doing ?' 

* I can't light the fire,' said Harold in a disappointed tone, 

* and I wanted to make auntie some tea.' 

* Can't light the fire !' repeated Basil ; * nonsense ! It is easy 
enough.' 
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' Well, come and try then,' said Harold, moving away. 
Basil did try. He built it carefully, saying : 

* You didn't know how to do it That is the way, you see.* 

* Is it indeed T said Harold quietly, as the match being ap- 
plied, only the paper burned as before. 

*Try again, Basil ; I have been at it since half-past six.' 
Basil did try again, heaping in enough paper and wood to 
light a dozen fires, throwing the coal heedlessly about as he be- 
came impatient, and finally rushing to the foot of the stairs and 
crying out : 

* Mamma ! mamma ! I wish you would come down. This 
fire won't light, and I want my breakfast.' Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton were just leaving their room. 

' You want your breakfast,' called the former ; ' and what do 
you suppose your mother wants ?' and then they entered the 
kitchen. 

They both stared for a moment at the scene before them. 
The fender and fire-irons in the middle of the floor, the untidy 
hearth, and the two boys begrimed from head to foot, for they 
had quite forgotten to keep their sooty fingers from their faces 
and clothes. Then Mrs. Hamilton broke into an amused laugh. 

' Well, this is funny !' she said. 

* It will be funnier if we can't boil the kettle,' replied her hus- 
band. * I had forgotten all about the fire.' 

* There is no use in your trying, uncle,' cried Harold, as Mr. 
Hamilton bent down to inspect the charred debris in the grate, 
and touched the pieces of coal gingerly with his white fingers. 

* We have burnt all the paper in the kitchen, and the wood 
won't catch.' 

* What kind of wood is it ?' asked the gentleman. 
Harold told him. 

* That is the reason,' he said * It was raining heavily in the 
night. The wood is wet ; of course it won't burn. Now, what 
can we do ? We can't possibly make tea without hot water, 
and we can't have hot water without a fire. Is there any dry 
wood at all about — a lid of a box, or anything ?' 

They looked everywhere, but not a bit of wood could they 
find, except the clothes-pegs. There were about two dozen of 
these in one of the drawers. Nobody knew what they were, 
except Harold, who, after explaining their use, said : 

* Alice will be dreadfully cross if you burn them.' 

* It does seem a pity,' observed Mr. Hamilton, looking at 
them hesitatingly, ' and yet we must have a fire.' 

* Boil the kettle over some candles, papa,' suggested Basil, 

* and never mind the fire.' 
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* Over candles T repeated Mrs. Hamilton ; ' don't be so 
ridiculous ! How can the kettle stand on candles ?* 

' We can hold it over/ cried Harold. * Do, uncle ; that is a 
capital idea. ^ There are plenty of candles in the cupboard. 
We can light half a dozen, and sling the kettle on your walking- 
stick, and hold it over them. I am sure it will boiL I have 
seen mamma boil water over the gas, and candles ought to do 
just as well. Let us try, uncle.' 

* Very well,' said Mr. .Hamilton, ' perhaps it will be better 
than burning the clothes-pegs.' 

Basil ran for the walking-stick, Harold to fill the kettle at the 
well. Then the candles were lighted and set on the floor, stuck 
in bottles. (There were only two candle-sticks in the house.) 
Basil and Harold sat down tailor-fashion, one at each side of 
them. The kettle was slung upon the walking-stick, and the 
boys each held an end ; so that the flames were directly under 
it. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton sat behind them, looking on with 
expressions of mingled amusement and melancholy. The 
amusement got the best of it though, for Basil, after changing 
constantly from one arm to the other, and breathing many a sigh 
of impatience, suddenly began to chant in a sepulchral voice : 

* Don't be such a while, 
Bile, kettle, bile.' 

And he looked so funny with his red head and sooty face, that 
the utter absurdity of the whole thing seemed to strike the lady 
and gentleman simultaneously, and they laughed heartily. The 
kettle was singing before their faces were straight again ; and 
upon a suggestion from Harold, Mr. Hamilton went for the tea- 
pot and caddy. Louder and louder the kettle sang, then the 
lid began to rise and fall, the steam came puffing furiously 
through the spout ; the water was boiled, and in another second 
the tea was made. 

* I'm very glad it's done,' said Harold, * for my arm does ache. 
Uncle, can we make some toast in the same way ?* 

* Not unless you would like to eat it as black as the bottom 
of this kettle,' replied the gentleman. * We shall have to do 
with bread ; and let us be thankful that we have not to bake 
it before we eat it. Now, boys, run and wash your hands and 
faces, while mamma and I go on an exploring expedition into 
the cupboards.' 

When the bo)^ returned, clean once more, they found that 
the said cupboards had yielded table-cloth, cups and saucers, 
plates, etc. Moreover, Mr. Hamilton, standing on a chair to 
search the top shelf of the larder in desperation, had been re- 
warded by finding a small quantity of fresh butter, that had no 
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doubt been hidden there by the prudent Alice for that very 
meal. The tea was declared excellent ; there was plenty of 
sugar and milk ; the bread was home-made and sweet Laugh- 
ing and waiting had made them all hungry, and the simple 
meal was thoroughly enjoyed It was a quarter to nine before 
breakfast and prayers were over. Mr. Hamilton announced his 
intention of going to town by the 9.45 train; and as no per- 
suasion could induce him to alter his decision, it was arranged 
that they should all walk with him to the station. 

Then it was that Harold remembered for the first time the 
little bag of money that Alice had charged him to give to his 
aunt. He gave it to her, and with it the message that his 
uncle was not to know how little it contained. 

Mr. Hamilton was upstairs at that moment He came down, 
with the old weary look on his face. He had been going over 
the little house for the first time since his illness ; and its empti- 
ness had told him too plainly how they had been supported all 
those long, sad weeks. 

He was obliged to know the amount in the little bag, after 
all, for he wanted money for his ticket ; and Mrs. Hamilton 
turned the coins out upon the table. He counted them — 
twenty-two shillings. 

* Is that all Alice left ?' he asked huskily. 

When she said * Yes,' he tried to speak hopefully, as he re- 
minded her of Harold's verse of that morning : * Trust in the 
Lord, and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed,' But his heart was very heavy not- 
withstanding. He was conscious that he had far from re- 
covered his strength and vigour ; and the comfort, nay, the 
very lives, of all he cared for in the world depended upon the 
work of his hands. 

* Matters have come to a crisis now,' he thought desperately. 
* I must take to anything — shoe-blacking, or matches, if I can 
get nothing better.' He did his best to be cheerful as they 
walked to the station, for the morning was very bright ; the 
boys were in good spirits, and he was unwilling to cloud the 
brow of his wife with one anxiety that he could keep from her, 

Harold was lagging behind, flower-gathering from the hedges. 
So he called Basil to his side, and almost entreated him to be 
on his very best behaviour that day, as poor mamma would be 
left alone with him and Harold. Basil was a little offended by 
the earnestness of the appeal 

* You seem to think I'm not to be trusted,' he said. * I'm 
sure I've been very good this morning.' 

* Yes,' replied his father ; * you certainly have. I should go 

23 
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away much happier if I could feel sure that you will be as 
good until I come home. But I can't ; and that is your fault, 
BasD, and not mine.' 

* You are going away pretty easy about Harold, I suppose/ 
grumbled Basil. * Of course ^ will be a good boy. He couldn't 
possibly be anything else.' 

* Oh yes, he could,' replied Mr. Hamilton. * Don't you sup- 
pose that Harold's goodness is natural to him. It is the result 
of hard and steady fighting against wrong. I must allow he 
is thoughtful beyond his years ; but then he has had a good 
deal to make him so. Affliction is often a powerful instrument 
in moulding the character to the glory of God. I trust you 
may long be spaced /^ar/, Basil ; but I am afraid it will take 
something very severe to melt that mass of selfishness and 
thoughtlessness that so effectually chokes what good traits you 
have. Have you ever thought what you would have done if I 
had died two months ago ?* 

* Oh dear, papa, no !' cried Basil, impatiently. * Why should 
I think of anything so horrible ?' 

*It would indeed have been horrible,' replied Mr. Hamilton; 
* because I should have died without the consolation of know- 
ing that I was leaving your dear mother a loving, devoted son, 
who would have done his best to take my place. My only 
hope would have been in Harold.' 

* Always Harold !' growled Basil. * You've so much hope in 
him that you've none left for me !' 

* Shall I tell you why ?' said his father. * I am going away this 
morning, as you said just now, quite easy about him; quite 
certain that he will do all he can to help and please his aunt 
while I am away, and that he will do nothing intentionally to 
displease her ; because I know beforehand that in all he does 
he is trying to please his God ; and we cannot please God with- 
out pleasing everyone else (everyone reasonable, of course). 
Now, why don't you begin to do the same ? Why won't you 
ask God's blessing as you commence each day, and then try to 
please Him through that day ? Why can't you ask yourself 
every now and then, " Am I pleasing God in what I am 
doing?" and if you are not, leave off at once; or, "Am I 
pleasing God in what I am thinking or saying ?" and if you are 
not, stop — there and then. That is the secret that would make 
you thoughtful, kind, courteous, truthful, industrious, and all 
we are so anxious to see you.' 

* Oh, I can't !' replied Basil, impatiently. * I am not that 
kind of a fellow: It is all very well for Harold ; but- 1 have 
not been brought up like that : besides, what good would it do ? 
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Don't I listen to the prayers you read every morning, and to 
the chapter, and to your explanation of Harold's verse ? Surely 
that is enough ; and yet you say yourself I am none the better 
for it !' 

* But you never do listen !' said Mr. Hamilton. * I often look 
at you ; but you are always either playing with your fingers, or 
looking out of the window.* 

*Well, I can't help it!' exclaimed Basil. * I. believe you 
would like me to go about repeating texts all day long, and 
when I am older turn monk, and end my days in a monastery! 

* I would like to see you a sensible, gentlemanly, Christian 
boy,' replied his father, drily ; * at present, I am sorry to say, 
you show no signs of being that' 

* I might be a heathen, papa, the way you talk ; of course I 
am a Christian 1' 

* A good Christian ?' asked his father, inquiringly. 

* Well, no,' answered Basil, after a little hesitation. 

* A bad Christian, then ?' 

* 1 don't see that I am so very bad either,' replied Basil, a 
little offended ; * but you know, pap^ what a contempt I have 
for anything goody-goody^ and I always shall have !' 

* Yes, Basil, I know you have ; and it is a great grief to your 
mother and me. But don't say you always will have ; for we 
are looking forward hopefully to the day when you will have a 
great contempt, not for everything goody-goody^ but for every- 
thing bady-bady, I trust that day is not very far off.' 

Basil looked up into his father's face in surprise. This was 
throwing quite a new light on the subject. But he made no 
reply ; for just then Harold and Mrs. Hamilton joined them, 
and the conversation changed. 

The train was not up when they arrived at the station ; so 
they walked up and down the platform. Here Basil became 
troublesome. He would persist in jumping down upon the 
lines, keeping his mother in a constant state of nervousness. 
His father spoke to him some half-dozen times with no effect. 

* Basil !' he at length said sternly, ' why can't you be 
obedient?' 

Basil began to grumble something about : 

* Such a fuss ! Couldn't he take care of himself? It wasn't 
very likely that he wanted to commit suicide ! Couldn't he see 
when a train was coming ? and wouldn't he keep out of its way 
for his own sake ?' 

*That is not the question,' replied his father. *You are 
needlessly distressing your mother, and therefore you have 
been told to walk where she will feel perfectly comfortable 

23—2 
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about your safety. You ought to obey, for one simple reason 
Your Creator has said: "Children; obey your parents.'* You 
are a child, we are your parents ; unless you wish to live in 
open rebellion against the authority of your Maker, you must 
obey us. Have you sufficient sense to understand that V 
A sulky * Yes ' escaped Basil's lips. 

* Then show us that you understand it,' replied Mr. Hamilton. 
* Go and walk by Harold, and keep by him.' 

Then turning to his wife, he asked her what she was going to 
do about luncheon. 

* I have not an idea,' she said. 

If he had asked her for the route to the South Pole, she 
could not have looked more helpless. 

* Well,' he said, * there is the soup we found last night \ as 
Harold said, it will look quite different when it is hot ; and as 
Alice made it, it is sure to be nice.' 

' But how are we to make it hot ?' asked the lady ; * over the 
candles P 

* No,' he replied, ' you can't do that ; you must have a fire. 
Here, Harold, will you try to make a fire for your aunt to boil 
the soup ?' 

* Yes, uncle,' was the ready answer ; * shall I burn the clothes- 
pegs ?' 

* Well, yes, I suppose so \ if you can't find anything else. 
There ought to be some dry wood somewhere. Look well in 
the stable and all about ; if you can't see any, the clothes-pegs 
must go.' 

* I'll make the fire !' cried Basil, * and boil the kettle too !' 

* No — no !' said his father, hastily. * I told Harold first Let 
him do it' 

* But I know how to make a fire, papa ; with dry wood, of 
course.' 

* I dare say you do \ but I would prefer Harold doing it 
Now, do you hear, Basil ? let Harold have all to do with the 
fire. I wish it' 

The train had come up while they had been talking, and 
there was now only time for hasty good-byes. 

* Remember the fire, Basil,' said his father, once more ; and 
then they all stood back and watched him out of sight Then 
came the walk home, and a visit to Sheltie to turn him out into 
the paddocL As they were crossing the lane with him, 
Harold uttered a cry of delight ; for just turning the comer was 
Jack, the blacksmith's donkey, with the basket-carriage behind 
him, and Polly's happy little face looking curiously towards 
them. Sheltie was quickly disposed of, and saying joyfully : 
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* It^s Polly, auntie — the crippled little girl I told you about,' 
Harold ran to meet her. * Good-moming, Polly,' he cried; 

* were you coming to see me ?' 

With many a blush, Polly acknowledged that she was. 

* Coming to thank him again for his fine present,' she said, 

* and to show him how well she and Jack could get along.' 

* Drive on,' said Harold ; *you must come and speak to my aunt' 
Mrs. Hamilton knew very little of the children of the poor. 

She had read about them in books, and seen them running 
by in the streets, but that was all. Little Polly was the first 
visitor of her class she had ever received, and very interested 
she appeared to be in her. 

* What a pretty picture !' she thought, as she glanced from 
the nut-brown curls and bright blue eyes to the red shawl and 
clean print frock ; and she said kindly : * So you have come to 
see Master Harold, have you, Polly ? That is very good of you.' 

* I've come to see him,' replied Polly, pointing to Harold. 

* He gave us the chaise, he did; I came to tell him something.' 

Polly was very shy before Mrs. Hamilton. 

* Nice little creature,' said the lady. * We ought to give her 
something, Harold; some cake, or some fruit Oh dear, I 
keep forgetting — we have none of those kind of things now. 
I will go and get her a shilling.' 

Her only idea of poor people was that they wanted something. 

* Oh no, auntie,' whispered Harold ; * there are so few shillings 
in the bag.' 

* So there are,' she replied. * Well, what can we give her, 
Harold ?' 

She looked quite distressed. She was longing to play Lady 
Bountiful, and she had nothing to give. 

'Polly doesn't want anything,' whispered Harold again; 

* her father seemed to have plenty of work from the appearance 
of his forge. I believe she has all she wants.' 

* She has no shoes and stockings,' said the lady ; ' and how 
white and Ihin she is.' 

* That is because she is so delicate,' he replied ; * and I dare 
say she doesn't wear anything on her feet • because she cannot 
walk. I will ask her. Do you ever wear shoes and stockings, 
Polly ?' 

* Yes,' she replied ; * I wear 'em in winter ; but in summer 
I'm as well without 'em, and it leaves less to wash and mend.' 

' Is she quite lame ?' asked Basil, who had been looking on 
all this while. * I don't see anything the matter with her legs ' 
(catching hold of one of them as he spoke), * except that they 
are dreadfully thin.' 
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' Don't pull them about like that,' cried his mother. * You 
are frightening the child Leave her alone.' 

*I wanted to see what is wrong with her,' replied Basil, 
letting fall the little foot that he had been turning and twisting 
about rather roughly. * I never heard of anyone having a pair 
of legs all right to look at, and yet of no use.' 

' It's the inside that's wrong,' said Harold ; * not the outside. 
I don't know what it can be ; but she can't even stand, much 
less walk.' 

* Stand — of course she can stand !' cried Basil * What pre- 
vents her standing ?* 

* I don't know ; but she can't,' said Harold. 

* I believe she's lazy or shamming,' returned Basil. * I'll pull 
her out and see.' 

His mother, however, after a noisy discussion, succeeded in 
preventing him. Polly was looking a little frightened, so 
Harold hastened to reassure her. 

* My cousin didn't mean to hurt you,' he said ; * he only 
wanted to see how you manage to get about Will you let me 
lift you on to the lawn, and show us how cleverly you can pull 
yourself along ?' 

The child had no fear of him ; that was very evident from 
the way she immediately put out her two little arms. She was 
very small — no bigger than she ought to have been at seven or 
eight years of age — but still a good armful for Harold. At 
least Mrs. Hamilton thought so, for she said : 

* No, no, Harold. I am afraid you will let her fall Lead 
the donkey into the garden, and I will lift her out mysel£' 

* Now, Polly,' cried Basil, as she was gently placed on the 
soft grass, * off you go.' 

And off she did go, describing a circle with her odd rapid 
movements — crawling, floundering, dragging. She certainly 
looked very strange ; but it was a pity that Basil broke into 
such a loud laugh, for it hurt her feelings ; her eyes filled with 
tears and her lips began to tremble. 

* Oh, Basil 1' exclaimed his mother in distress, * don't laugh 
at the poor little creature's infirmity. You might have been 
bom a cripple yourself. I am quite ashamed of you !' 

* If I had known you were going to laugh at her like that,' 
observed Harold, reproachfully, ' I wouldn't have asked her to 
get out of the carriage. JDo try and stop ; you will make her 
cry !' and kneeling down by the poor little girl he succeeded 
in comfoYting her so well that her tears were stayed. 

* I can't help it,' laughed Basil ; * I never saw anything get 
along so funnily in my life. Why, an eel is nothing to her. I 
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say, Polly,' he added, stooping over her, * this wriggling is all 
very fine while you are so little ; but if you drag yourself about 
like that when you are a big woman, you will look funny !' 

* Be quiet !' exclaimed his mother ; and ' Oh, Basil !' cried 
Harold, entreatingly ; but he replied : 

* I'm doing no harm. I wish you'd leave me alone. She 
doesn't mind' 

* I won't be a woman for years, and years, and years,* replied 
Polly, brightly. *The Lord will cure my legs before then. 
Daddy and me's asking Him to every day. Ill walk like other 
folks by I'm a woman.' 

Basil's face grew serious. * Oh,' he said, * and so you think 
the Lord can make your legs right, do you ?' 

* Well,' replied Polly, * as He made 'em wrong, I should think 
it would be pretty easy work for Him to put 'em right' 

* But wouldn't it have been just as easy to have made 'em 
right to begin with ?' asked Basil 

' Do leave the child alone !' cried his mother again. * You 
are teasing her.' 

* No, I am not,' he said. * I only want to see if she knows 
what she's talking about. Well, Polly, if the Lord is going to 
make your legs right for the asking, why did He ever make 
them wrong?' 

Polly's little face was clouded She looked puzzled and 
pained for a moment ; then she brightened and replied : 

* Maybe if you'd as much to do as the Lord, you'd be making 
a mistake now and then \ but when we're pointing it out like 
to Him every day. He'll be safe to put it right, when He gets 
a bit of time. And we're in no hurry now we've got the nice 
chaise. We can wait.' 

* The Lord never makes mistakes,' observed Harold, gravely. 
* All He does is done for a purpose — and for a good purpose.' 

He would have said more, but his aunt observing the troubled 
expression return to Polly's face, prevented him by saying : 

' There, that will do. Polly will go on asking the good Lord 
to cure her legs ; and she will remember that He can do every- 
thing. Nothing is too hard for Him, Now, Basil, you have 
had your answer. Don't speak to the child again !' 

The more effectually to change the conversation, she ad- 
dressed little Polly, saying : * You said you came to tell Master 
Harold something. What was it ?' 

Polly broke out into beaming smiles. *Is that him?' she 
asked, pointing to her young friend. 

* Yes ; that is Master Harold What do you want to tell him?' 
' I just came to tell Master Harold ' (Polly repeated the 
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name as though she found it a big mouthful) *that Mister 
Furrel would like to see him.' 

*That is the kind clergyman who teaches Polly to read, 
auntie,' explained Harold 

Polly began to chuckle. 

* He came to teach me last night,' she said, her eyes running 
over with glee, ' and he found me in the chaise, and he got in 
too, and he drove me so far, oh, so far 1 and we went over the 
bridge, and saw the river, and the church, and the shops, and 
everything. And Mr. Furrel asked me, he did, where I got 
such a fine chaise ; and I told him he give it me' (pointing to 
Harold). * And he said he'd like to see him ; so I comed to tell 
him.' 

* You were quite right,' said Harold, ' when will Mr. Furrel 
be at your cottage again ?' 

'He'll be there to-morrow night, sir,' replied Polly; 'six 
o'clock — sharp.' 

* Very well,' said Harold, ' I'll come over and see him. You 
will let me, won't you, auntie ?' 

* Yes, dear, if you wish it,' she answered. 

She had been on the point of prohibiting the visit. * This 
clergyman,' she thought, * no doubt thinks the history of Poll/s 
basket-carriage very strange, and would like to know that all is 
right' She did not at all like the idea of a stranger becoming 
acquainted with their straitened circumstances ; but Harold 
looked so pleased that she did not like to refuse him. So it 
was arranged that he should walk over to Leskirk the "next 
evening ; and Polly was lifted into her little carriage, and drove 
off looking very bright and happy. As soon as she w^as out of 
sight, Harold ran to the stable to look for some wood to make 
the fire, for it was now twelve o'clock. His search was success- 
ful He found a small log, quite dry, that only wanted 
chopping. This was soon done ; and the fire was lighted with- 
out any difficulty. Harold felt very proud of his success, and 
his aunt, who had been watching him, was loud in her con- 
gratulations. 

* Now, go and wash your hands, dear,' she said, * or you will 
soon be as black as you were this morning !' 

* I keep forgetting not to put them near my face,' he cried, 
as he ran lightly up to his room. 

Mrs. Hamilton, left alone, glanced wearily around her and 
sighed. How uncomfortable everything looked ! Only yester- 
day the little kitchen had appeared the very embodiment of 
comfort ; but Alice was there then, and under her busy hands 
everything smiled How different it was to-day ! She looked 
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round again and groaned. Untidiness and dust on all sides. 
And the whole house was in the same state,* she thought *The 
parlour, hall, and stairs unswept ; as for the bedrooms — she was 
afraid to picture them. What is to be done ?* she said to her- 
self. * Things will be worse to-morrow, and fearful the day 
after. And then washing-day will come round We shall 
have no clean clothes. What shall we do ? What can we do ?' 

She asked this question aloud, in despair; but no answer 
came. The idea of fier hand contributing to fill up the gap 
left by Alice's absence never even occurred to her. With all 
her anxiety to minister to the comfort of her husband, such a 
preposterous idea as that she should stand at a wash-tub, or take 
duster or broom in hand never entered her head And yet a 
woman ought to be able to do all that a woman can do, and 
willing to do it, if circumstances require ; but she did not think 
of this, and there being no one near to suggest it, she sighed 
again and passed into the garden. This was certainly the 
pleasantest place, though no experienced gardener's hand left its 
trace on foliage or plant. Harold still kept the walks swept, 
and one or two beds raked to the best of his ability \ but all the 
rest was left to nature. Blossoms and weeds grew lovingly 
together. Sprays of choice roses entangled themselves with 
the honeysuckle of the woods. Ivy climbed and trailed un- 
molested Daisy, pimpernel, and poppy, dahlia, fuchsia, and 
lily, lived happily side by side. There was a garden-rseat on the 
lawn under the oak. She seated herself upon it, and fell into 
a reverie. She was thinking with wonder how little she had 
ever appreciated the countless services of her handmaids. 
How little she had valued them ! how utterly unimportant, and 
beneath her notice, she had always considered them ! and how 
inestimable they really were 1 

* The meanest little scullery-maid,' she thought, ' of what 
wonderful value she appeared to be when she was not forth- 
coming, and her work remained undone. It was so easy to give 
a few pounds a year, and then have everything done by magic. 
Meals cooked, rooms cleaned, clothes washed, etc, etc. But, 
oh, when there was no one to do it, and the meals were not 
cooked, the rooms not cleaned, the clothes not washed !' And 
all this and innumerable other offices had been done for her, 
daily, hourly, for years, and years, and years; and she had 
never even thought of valuing them. Could it have been 
possible for all the many servants who had ministered to the 
wants of Mrs. Hamilton since the time she had left her cradle, 
to have appeared before her at that moment, she would have 
shaken hands warmly with each one of them, and thanked 
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them with all her heart for obligations never understood until 
that unlucky morning of Alice's absence. 

She was aroused from her reflective fit by being conscious of 
an oppressiveness in the air around her, and looking up she 
found the garden full of smoke, that was rising in volumes 
from the kitchen chimney. Fire ! With a cry of terror, she 
rushed towards the cottage. 

But to return to Harold. Coming downstairs, after washing 
his hands, he had found Basil in the kitchen, busily filling the 
grate with coal. 

* You are a pretty fellow to attend to a fire !' cried the latter, 
' It would have been out in another five minutes.' 

' It was burning nicely when I left it,' replied Harold ; ' but 
don't put any more coal on, Basil ; I am sure that is enough.' 

' Not it !' said Basil ; * it wants lots more.' And he ran to 
the coal-house to get a fresh supply. * It ought to be packed 
close and firm,' he said, piling it on, ' like this ; and then left 
to bum.' 

* I'd like to know where you are going to put the pan of soup,' 
observed Harold, when Basil at last declared it finished and 
beautiful * If you mean to put it on the top of that pile, you 
will have to climb up the chimney to do it. I never saw such 
a fire. You have put too much coal on by half, and uncle said 
you were not to touch it' 

* He said I was not to make it,' replied Basil ; * and I have 
not. But surely I may put a few coals on !' 

Harold sat looking at the fire for some eight minutes, then 
he suddenly exclaimed : 

* Basil ! what a blaze T 

' Yes,' replied Basil, approvingly ; * splendid ! Who says I 
can't make a fire ? Now that will burn down soon, and then it 
will be solid and red ; and just right to boil the soup.' 

* Hush !' replied Harold eagerly, throwing himself down on 
the hearth, and trying to look at the top of the beautiful blaze. 
* Listen ! Something is roaring !' 

Basil listened. A loud roar could be distinctly heard. It 
seemed to get worse every second 

* It is in the chimney !' cried Harold. * What can it be ? 
Oh, Basil, look ! — look at the smoke outside! You have set 
the house on fire !' 

They both sprang up, and rushed out, pale with fright On 
the threshold they encountered Mrs. Hamilton. 
' What is it ? what is it ?' she cried 

* Fire, auntie !' shrieked Harold ' Basil put too many coals 
on. It's on fire !' 
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The lady hastened to the kitchen, expecting to find it in 
flames. Seeing that all was right, however, she quickly returned 
to the terrified boys, saying : 

* The chimney is on fire. Come to the bottom of the garden 
— away from the smoke. We shall be suffocated if we stay 
here.' 

*Will it burn all the house down?' asked Basil, as they stood 
by the gate and watched the yellow smoke and flames coming 
out of the chimney-pot. 

* Perhaps so,' replied his mother, huskily. * The cottage is 
very old ; if it catches, it will burn like tinder. Oh, Basil ! 
how could you think of touching the fire after all your father 
said to you this morning ! Suppose there is no home for him 
when he comes back to-night. The only shelter we have in the 
world is that little cottage. We shall have to go to the work- 
house, or sleep in the fields.' 

Her cheeks were blanched, and her eyes dilated with terror, 
so dreadful was the idea of her husband returning tired and 
weak at night to find his home a heap of smouldering ruins. 

Harold thought of this too. 

* Oh dear !' he cried, wringing his hands and stamping on 
the ground in the intensity of his feelings, ' tell us what to do, 
auntie. We must do something ! Shall we climb on to the 
roof and pour water down the chimney ?' 

' Yes,' exclaimed Basil, * that's the thing ! Come along, 
Harold ! I can get up by the kitchen window, and you can 
hand me the water.' 

But Mrs. Hamilton would not allow this. 

* The small quantity of water you could carry on to the roof 
would do no good,' she cried ; * and you would be smothered 
with the smoke. No ; we can do nothing but wait — and pray. 
Oh, pray, boys — pray with all your souls and might, that God 
will keep those cruel flames from our poor little home !' 

Was Basil going to pray ? He did not believe in that kind 
of thing ; his lips were strangers to it ; but he was terribly 
frightened. The clouds of smoke were most alarming. The 
cottage was almost hidden by them. Angry, hungry-looking 
flames seemed to be dancing on the roof. The question of his 
having a bed to sleep in that night appeared very uncertain. 
His face was white, his heart beating quickly ; but no petition 
for Divine aid escaped his lips. He had no all-powerful God, 
and Friend, to fall back upon in his moments of terror and 
doubt 

So ten minutes passed They seemed like ten hours. Then 
Harold observed : 
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* There have been no flames for a long time, auntie.' 

A sigh was the only answer. She was watching— oh ! so 
anxiously. Another five minutes ; then Basil spoke : 

* I am sure there is less smoke now/ he said 

Still she found no words to reply. Slowly another five 
minutes wore away. Then it was very evident that the worst 
was over. The smoke still rose, but much less in quantity, and 
much lighter in colour. Mrs. Hamilton rushed up the walk, 
into the house, and made a hurried survey of each room. The 
boys were in the kitchen when she came downstairs. 

' Thank God !' she exclaimed fervently ; * all is quite right 
But what a fire ! No wonder the chimney caught How could 
you be so wanting in sense, Basil ! No one but you would have 
heaped the coal on like this.' 

* I did put a little too much on,' replied Basil. * The chimney 
must have been full of soot I didn't know that ; so it isn't 
my fault' 

*I wonder if you will ever acknowledge yourself in the 
wrong ?* said his mother, bitterly ; * or ever see your faults ? If 
you had obeyed your father, this would not have happened It 
is all through your disobedience.' 

* Well, don't say anything more about it,' cried Basil. * I am 
dreadfully sorry I did it \ but you see the fire is quite out, and 
there is no harm done, except a dreadful mess, and that can 
soon be cleared away.' 

There was, indeed, a dreadful mess. Burnt soot lay everj'- 
where. The whole place smelt disagreeably of it But who 
was to clear it away ? Not Basil, for he* walked off into the 
garden to see how the smoke was getting on. Mrs. Hamilton 
and Harold soon followed him. The unpleasant smell was 
here also. The air was still thick, and smuts were flying plenti- 
fully about ; so they strolled down to the paddock. 

The lady sat down on a bank, her eyes fixed on the cottage, 
as if she were not at all certain that the danger was over. 
Harold went to stroke Sheltie, who was grazing near ; and Basil 
soon followed him. 

*I suppose,' said this latter, presently, *that you prayed ver)' 
hard about the cottage just now ?' 

* I never prayed harder in my life,' replied Harold * It 
would have been an awful thing if it had been burnt' 

* It would indeed,' said Basil, carelessly notching a stick he 
held in his hand * We should have been homeless ; and papa 
not well yet I believe it would have killed him. I wonder if 
God really kept the flames in the chimney, and prevented 
their catching the roof, because you and mamma asked Him ?' 
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Harold did not care to argue on such subjects with Basil, so 
he merely replied : 

* God is the Master of fire, as He is the Master of everything 
else. I don't know what auntie did, but I know I asked Him 
with all ray heart to keep it from the cottage ; and look, there 
the cottage stands quite safe ;' and he ran after Sheltie, who had 
strayed further down. 

Basil sauntered about, cutting his stick and thinking over his 
cousin's words, for perhaps five minutes. Then a new idea put 
it all out of his head. It was this. Running to his mother, he 
cried: 

' Mamma, I am dreadfully hungry. Is there nothing to eat ?' 

Of course there was. There was the soup. She had for- 
gotten it She herself had no appetite, but the boys would be 
wanting their lunch. 

Once more they all returned to the kitchen. The fire was 
just right now. The soup was brought from the larder. It had 
to be turned [into a pan. Harold could not manage that, so 
his aunt came to help him. 

* Are you sure it is clean ?' she asked, surveying the black pan 
he brought her from the scullery doubtfully. 

* Oh yes,' he replied ; * Alice always washes her pans well ; 
but they are all black.' 

She made no further remark, but poured the soup into it and 
set it on the fire. The pan might be perfectly clean inside, 
but the handle had already soiled the delicate white hands that 
had never touched a kitchen utensil before. She went to her 
room to wash them, and, when that was done, stood looking 
sadly and thoughtfully out of the window. She was startled 
by loud cries downstairs — cries that made her heart beat 
quickly : 

* Mamma ! mamma !' ' Auntie ! auntie !' 

Had the fire broken out again ? In an agony of fright she 
flew down. She was met at the kitchen-door by clouds of 
steam, and there was a loud hissing and sputtering going on 
that almost drowned every other sound. 

* What is the matter ?' she cried, raising her voice to make 
herself heard 

* The soup, mamma !' exclaimed Basil ; * it is boiling over and 
putting the fire out' 

* It wants lifting off,' exclaimed Harold ; ' but it is too heavy 
for me. Here is a cloth, auntie. Can you get hold of the 
handle and lift it on to the hob ?' 

Mrs. Hamilton had been standing like one bewildered She 
mechanically took the cloth from her nephew's outstretched 
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exhibited his work. It was nearly cut in two, dreadfully 
jagged and torn ; but washed quite clean. 

* Now !' he cried, •* shall we fill it with onions ?* 

* Onions,' repeated his mother. 

* Yes, sage and onions, you know.' 

* Fowls are never seasoned with sage and onions,' replied the 
lady. * You are thinking of geese.' 

* Perhaps I am,' said Basil ; * it's so long since we tasted any- 
thing like this that I've forgotten how it should be served. It's 
all ready then. Stick it in the oven. It looks funny ; but I 
dare say it will get all right in the roasting.' 

Mrs. Hamilton felt doubtful of this. Funny was a very mild 
term to describe the appearance of that bird She could only 
hope that the want of being * screwed-up somehow ' would not 
interfere with the flavour. 

Harold produced a tin-dish, in which he declared he had 
seen Alice bake different things. 

* The oven is quite cold,' said Mrs. Hamilton, as she opened 
the door, and placed the fowl inside ; * and there is a large fire 
too. What can be the reason ?* 

* Oh, auntie ! I forgot to tell you !' cried Harold. * You 
must pull that handle at the top of the oven out, to make it 
hot Alice always does.' 

She could not help thinking, as she followed his directions, 
what a good thing it was that he had spent so much of his time 
with Alice. He seemed able to put them right at every turn. 

Then the fire was stirred, a few more coals thrown upon it; and 
there being nothing more to do, the three cooks went into the 
garden. Harold got his rake, and amused himself on his 
favourite beds. Mrs. Hamilton sat down under the oak ; and 
Basil sauntered about with his catapult ; every five minutes or 
so running to the kitchen and coming back to report that the 
fire was blazing splendidly, and the oven getting very hot. 

' How is it now, Basil ?' asked Harold presently, pausing in 
dragging up a cluster of dandelions that were threatening to 
choke a favourite geranium. 

* Grand !' was the enthusiastic answer. * The smell is lovely !* 
But half an hour later he returned from his reconnoitre look- 
ing a little anxious. 

* Mamma,' he said, * I think we had better open the oven and 
look at the fowl. The smell is very like burning now. I hope 
it hasn't caught fire.' 

They all three hastened to the kitchen in alarm. The word 
' fire ' sounded ominous after the experience of the morning. 
Mrs. Hamilton's heart beat very quickly. She had been 
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pleasantly picturing to herself, as she sat under the oak tree, 
her husband's surprise and pleasure to find that her hands had 
prepared his repast ; and how he would enjoy the roasted fowl, 
which would be (like all other roasted fowls) of an inviting rich 
brown, with a supply of nice gravy, that would be on the dish 
as a matter of course. The idea that * fire ' should destroy so 
charming a picture was terribly disappointing. No wonder she 
rushed in such haste to the oven. A cry of pain escaped her 
lips as she placed her hand upon the handle. It was not red 
hot ; but sufficiently so to burn her severely. Seizing a cloth 
from the table, she opened the door with the other hand Puff! 
came clouds of steam right in her face ; and oh, such a smell of 
bum ! As soon as she could see she lifted the tin dish out, 
and placed it upon the table. Then they all stood gazing upon 
it in silent dismay. Was that the fowl ? Was that their good 
dinner ? Black as a coal, dry as a chip ; the charred stumps of 
neck, legs, and wings, stretching out in all directions. What 
did it look like? Nobody spoke. The disappointment was 
too great. They could only look. A cry of : 

' Mercy on us ! what's that?' made them all turn round. 

Then there was a mutual start — a shout of pleasure from 
Harold, heartily echoed by Basil — a gleam of delight in Mrs. 
Hamilton's eyes ; for four people stood round the table now, 
and the fourth was Alice. 

* What is it ?' she repeated, too absorbed in her contempla- 
tion of the extraordinary-looking object before her to notice the 
welcome she was receiving. * Has Master Basil been up to his 
tricks again ? I believe it's some outlandish creature he's 
fished from the bottom of one of them ponds he's been told 
so often not to go near. Burnt to a cinder, too ! I should think 
you might have found something better to do, young sir, than 
waste your time over this nonsense — spoiling my oven, too. 
Did ever anyone ever smell such a smell ! It won't be fit to 
use for long enough after this !' (This was said indignantly.) 

* It's no outlandish creature at all,' replied Basil, in a tone of 
great vexation. * It's a fowl that we have been trying to roast ; 
and the horrid old thing has gone like that It's done it for 
spite — that it has !' 

* A fowl !' shrieked Alice ; * that !' 

* Yes,' observed Harold, ruefully, *and it cost two shillings; and 
it was for uncle's dinner. Can you make it come right, Alice ?' 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hamilton had sunk into a chair. She had 
had a most trying and unhappy day. It had required a great deal 
of self-control to keep up so long ; and now the sight of Alice's 
kind face, and the sense that she had once more her good 
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friend to lean upon, somehow brought a strange quivering to 
her lip. She was doing her best to steady it, and thought she 
had succeeded sufficiently to trust herself to speak, when she 
suddenly gave way altogether, covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed uncontrollably. Alice was instantly all consternation. 

' Oh, missis, missis ! dear missis !' she cried ; ' what is the 
matter ? Are you ill ? or is anything wrong with the master ? 
Oh, dear, dear ! what's come now Y 

The lady spoke as soon as she could. *It's nothing- 
nothing at all, Alice,' she said ; * only I am so glad to see you. 
I have been nervous all day. I have had several great frights. 
Twice I thought the house was on fire, and then I thought 
Harold's fingers were chopped off. Oh, IVe had such a time !' 

Alice caught hold of Harold's hands to satisfy herself that 
they were all right before she replied : 

* Didn't I say you were no more fit to be left than a babe ? 
Never mind, missis dear. I'm back now, so don't you fret 
about nothing.' 

* We've been starved since you went away, Alice,' whined 
Basil * I'm right glad you're back. I'm so hungry ! I declare 
I could eat porridge, and enjoy it 1' 

* My !' exclaimed Alice, casting her eyes around her; *what 
a place ! My snug kitchen !' 

* The whole house is nearly as bad,' sobbed Mrs. Hamilton. 

* Never mind, missis ; I'll soon put it all right And so you 
tried to cook a fowl, did you ? Dear heart alive ! but how 
could you think of such a thing, and never seen it done in all 
your life ? Why, there hasn't been a bit of grease near it ! 
What were you going to baste it with, ma'am ?' 

* Baste ?' repeated Mrs. Hamilton, inquiringly. 

* Yes, ma'am, baste. Roasts must be well basted, or they're 
bound to bura But, missis dear, ladies like you ain't expected 
to know nothing about such things.' 

* I wish I knew dr// about them,' replied the lady. * I shouldn't 
have spoilt a good dinner to-day if I had. I wish they had 
taught me a little about such matters when I was young ; but 
I was so crammed with music, and painting, and German, and 
French, and Latin, and I don't know what, that there was no 
time to think of anything sensible. Perhaps they thought I 
should never want it 

* Ah, it's all very fine to be born in a golden cradle,' said 
Alice ; * but it doesn't follow at all that yoirre to be buried in 
a golden coffia' 

' But, Alice, they sent the fowl in the rough ; / couldn't be 
expected to dress it, could I ?' 
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'That accounts for its odd shape,' exclaimed Alice. * You 
draw and truss a fowl, ma'am ! I should think you couldn't ! 
Don't I fancy I see those pretty white hands doing it !' 

* I am finding out that they are very worthless hands,' sdd 
Mrs. Hamilton ; * no good to anybody at all I must get you 
to teach them something useful Indeed I must.'' A repetition 
of to-day would drive me wild But here I am talking of my 
own troubles, and I have not asked you a word about poor 
Sanders yet How is he ? I had not forgotten him ; nor had 
the young gentleman either, I'm very sure.' 

* No, indeed we hadn't,' cried Harold and Basil together. 

* Thank you kindly,' replied Alice, 'but my Sanders is as 
well as can be expected. Master was right — it's his leg, ma'am, 
that's broke ; and he's safe in the hospital, where he 11 be for 
many a month. A long, tedious case the doctors say it will 
be ; but not dangerous. He'll walk as well as ever yet' 

' That's good news, at all events,' observed the lady. 

* Thank you, ma'am, it is. I don't think nothing would keep 
me from Sanders ; but I'll not deny it's a great consolation to 
know that I won't be tied to a cripple — bless him ! Well, 
ma'am, he's safe enough where he is for the present ; so I'll 
make myself as happy as I can in the midst of you all, just 
making bold to run into town to see him once a week. But 
oh my! I mustn't forget my good news. He says his new 
master — the gentleman who took master's chambers, you know, 
ma'am — is beginning to do uncommonly well in the profession ; 
so p'r'aps he'll be getting us another hundred pounds soon. 
When he does we'll all go in a body to bring it We'll have 
no more murdering thieves running off with it !' 

Mrs. Hamilton sighed as she answered : 

* I am afraid it will be a long time before another hundred 
pounds finds its way to us. Here is your bag, Alice. We have 
spent some shillings of the money you left in it — I don't know 
exactly how many. There was the master's ticket this morn- 
ing, and the milk and butter, and that dreadful fowl Here is 
the rest of our fortune. Take it You must go on being our 
chancellor of the exchequer, for none of us can manage like you.' 

* Very well, ma'am,' replied Alice, taking the poor little bag 
from her mistress's hand as cheerfully as though it had con- 
tained a treasure, instead of a few silver coins. 

But she knew (what she would not have told anyone except 
Harold on any account) that she had three golden pieces to 
add to the store. Sanders had given them to her from the 
little hoard he was saving for his wedding-day. Very shocked 
he had been to hear of all the trouble at The Hollies. Pointing 
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to his poor leg he had said : * Maybe the lord's sent me this 
to punish me for keeping the twelve sov'rins by me, when the 
master (as paid me so regular all them years, and would be 
paying me now, if he had it) was wanting them. But I didn^t 
know, youll mind, Alice. You never told me they was as bad 
off as that, or I'd never have been keeping the gold doing 
nothing all this while.' He wanted her to take it all ; but she 
would only have three sovereigns ; promising, however, to send 
for the rest if they were needed. 

* Now, missis,' she continued, placing the bag in the bosom 
of her dress, * if you'll go into the garden a bit and watch the 
sunset, which is just as beautiful to-night as ever it was in this 
'vyorld, I'll whip round and get things ship-shape in no time ; 
for I couldn't sit me down in a place like this. And oh. Master 
Harold dear, what are you thinking of? Look at the time ! 
The master's train will be up in ten minutes.' 

* I had forgotten all about him,' cried Harold * But Sheltie 
is ready saddled ; we can set off at once.' 

The train was a little late ; he got to the station before it 
after all. He thought his uncle was looking very white and 
weary when he joined him in the lane ; and he could see from 
his sad face that the much-desired * appointment ' was not 
found yet The gentleman mounted the pony ; and Harold 
walked by his side, his hand on the bridle. In going along he 
t;old him all about his meeting with Sir Benjamin Manningtoa 

* A very bad business,' said his uncle, in a tone of annoyance. 
' I am very sorry to hear it. Your aunt will be put out if they 
call You were quite right not to tell her about meeting them. 
We will let each day bear its own troubles. There is no use 
in our distressing ourselves about receiving visitors until we see 
them at our gate.' 

Then they talked of other things until they arrived home. 
Mrs. Hamilton and Basil came to meet them. The gentle- 
man's first question was whether the latter had been a good 
boy. Basil answered for himself He said he thought he had 
— very good indeed. But, little by little, the story of the fire 
came out ; and Mr. Hamilton's face grew very stem. 

* Do you know what I most regret in my loss of fortune, 
Basil ?' he said. * It is the fact that I am obliged to keep you 
at home. If I had the means, I would send you away to-morrow 
to where you could worry no one, except those who had the 
power to worry you in return. I would send you to a good, 
strict school, where some kind, clever man would try to do 
what I can't — make a gentleman of you. A Christian-hearted 
gentleman 1' 
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* I am very glad you can't/ replied Basil. * I hate schools — 
especially boarding-schools ! But I mean to be a right good 
boy one of these days, papa ! Ill begin from to-morrow.', 

*You can never be a good boy in your own strength,' 
observed his father, gravely. * If you try, you will only fail 
miserably. You are no cleverer than the rest of the world ;' 
though I dare say you think you are. Listen to me : the holiest 
man ever born could do nothing good of himself; so you need 
not try. If you really wish to lead a good life, you must seek 
Divine aid, humbly and earnestly on your knees.' 

Basil hurried off without making any reply \ and soon after 
they all entered the cottage together. 

Harold was astonished at the change Alice had already made 
in the appearance of the rooms. The parlour was neat, and 
the table laid for the evening meaL The kitchen was swept, 
the kettle singing, and some frying was going on that had a 
very good smell. 

* It's a beefsteak, dear,' whispered Alice to Harold, when he 
inquired what it was. * Such a tender one ! and such a big 
one ! I brought it from town. I thought it just the best thing 
I could bring ; and all of you without any meat to speak of for 
so long !' 

She cooked it to perfection ; and thoroughly everyone enjoyed 
it. Basil was consoled for the loss of his fowl, that had to be 
thrown away. No one welcomed Alice back more heartily than 
Mr. Hamilton. He knew her worth, perhaps better than any- 
one else He himself told her the story of boiling the kettle 
over the candles. He thought it would amuse her ; but not at 
all She was incjjned to be very indignant about what she 
called the * desecration ' of her box of candles, until told of 
Harold's attempts to make the fire ; when she blamed herself 
very much for not having left directions to dry the wood in the 
oven. 

* I am very glad we didn't burn the clothes-pegs,' observed 
Mrs. Hamilton, as the girl left the room. 

* So am I,' replied her husband ' She would have thought 
us mad 1' 

* I believe she thinks me half mad already,' said the lady. 
* And I am not at all sure that she is not right What a dear, 
devoted girl she is ! Surely we shall be able to reward her 
fidelity some day !' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

' When my father and my mother forsake me, then the Liord will take me 

up.* — Psalm xxvii. lo. 

The next day was wet Rain fell in torrents all the morning, 
and Mr. Hamilton was reluctantly obliged to remain at 
home. The boys could not go out, much to everyone's regret ; 
so far, at least, as Basil was concerned. This young gentleman 
evidently considered that he was especially aggrieved by the 
inclement weather. Perhaps he imagined that some one in the 
house was to blame for it ; and therefore thought he had every 
right to show his displeasure by being as disagreeable as he 
possibly could. He grumbled and roamed about, first in one 
room, and then in another. He slided down the banisters; he 
jumped downstairs ; making his mother think he had fallen, 
and startling her very much. He would keep running in and 
out, and then walking with his wet boots all over Alice's clean 
kitchen. In short, he did his best to make himself a general 
nuisance; and he succeeded remarkably well. 

About twelve o'clock the rain ceased, and the sun came out, 
giving promise of a fine afternoon. Mr. Hamilton said as soon 
as the ground was a little drier they would all go for a long 
walk. Until then, Harold announced his intention of paying 
Sheltie a visit, to brush up the stable and clean the harness. 

He had been busy about an hour, when Basil joined him, 
his face very long. 

* He has come !' he said gravely. 

* Who r asked Harold. 

* Sh- Benjamin Mannington.' 

Harold put down the stirrup he was polishing. 
' I thought he would,' he replied. ' He looked like it yester- 
day. Where is he ?* 
' In the Darlour.' 
' Is uncle with him ?' 

* Yes ; and mamma too.' 

* I wonder what he wants ?' observed Harold presently, going 
on with his polishing. 

* Something particular, I'm sure,' replied Basil ; *for they are 
all talking very earnestly together. I have been listening at 
the door, and I think it's about you^ for I heard your name 
mentioned two or three times.' 

' Perhaps he is telling uncle about my meeting him yesterday,' 
said Harold. 
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* I dare say he is/ answered Basil. * I will go and listen 
again !' 

Harold went on with his work. The harness was cleaned 
now, so he took his brash, and swept and wondered at the 
same time. In about twenty minutes Basil returned. 

* It is about you !' he said ; * but I can't hear what.' 

* What can it be ?' said Harold, anxiously. ' He can't be 
complaining. I don't think I was rade to him yesterday, 
though I wouldn't tell him where we lived.' 

* Rude ! Not you,' replied Basil ; * you've not been rade, 
but I have. Papa's in a fine rage with me !' 

* What about 7 asked Harold. 

* For listening at the door. I was leaning against it, so taken 
up with trying to make out what they were saying, that I didn't 
hear papa opening it, and bang I fell right into the room.' 

* Oh dear ! how unfortunate !' cried Harold ' Uncle wt7l 
be angry ! But what were they talking about ?' 

' I only caught a word here and there, and so I can't tell,' 
replied Basil. ' But it's all about you. I'll go back and see if 
I can hear some more.' 

He ran off, and jHarold went on with his work, sadly per- 
plexed about what he had heard. He went over, several times, 
the conversation he had had with Sir Benjamin the previous 
afternoon ; and although he assured himself again and again 
that he had said nothing that could be found fault with, he could 
not get rid of an uneasy conviction that some unpleasantness 
was connected with Sir Benjamin's visit When, about an hour 
later, Basil summoned him to the parlour, saying his father 
wanted him, he looked anxiously into his cousin's face and 
asked : 

' Am I going to be scolded ?' 

* No,' replied Basil ; ' I am sure you are not Papa does not 
seem inclined for scolding this morning. He even forgot to 
scold me for tumbling into the room. Don't look so frightened, 
Harold. Why, what's the matter?* 

* I don't know,' he replied ; * but I feel as if something was 
wrong. Is Sir Benjamin there still ?' 

* Oh no ; he's been gone some time. You need not look so 
grave ; you've no cause to.' 

But in spite of all Basil could say, Harold made his way to 
the parlour feeling very nervous and uncomfortable ; nor did 
his first glance round the room tend to reassure him. His heart 
began to beat anxiously, for something was wrong. His aunt 
had been crying bitterly. Alice, who was standing by her mis- 
tress's chair, had a pair of red, swollen eyes, and the expression 
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of his uncle's pale face was more disturbed than he had seen it 
for a long time. 

* Harold,' said this gentleman, taking his nephew's hand and 
drawing him to his side, * I have something very serious to say 
to you.' 

He looked wonderingly into his uncle's eyes. Thump ! 
thump ! thump ! went his heart 

'You are getting a big boy now, Harold,' continued Mr. 
Hamilton, * and you have plenty of common sense, so I am 
quite sure you will be able to understand what I am going to 
say to you. When your dear mother died, she said you were 
to come to me, and you came. If I had remained a rich man, 
my boy, I would never have parted with you ; and I would have 
taken care you never had cause to regret spending your youth 
and early manhood under my roof. But I am a poor man. I 
shall never be anything else but a very poor man ; and 1 can 
do nothing for you, Harold. I cannot even feed and clothe 
you properly, much less provide for your future, so I must give 
you up to those who are both able and willing to prepare you 
to take a satisfactory position in the world. You have a great- 
grandfather, Harold — a wealthy, influential gentleman, who I 
am asstured will receive you gladly. I ought to have sent you 
to him months ago. Sir Benjamin has decided me to delay 
performing a positive duty no longer. Your great-grandfather, 
Sir Royle Thirkstone, is in London, at his town-house You 
must go to him, Harold, and soon — very soon.' 

If Mr. Hamilton's tone had been in the least wavering, or 
undecided, Harold would have broken out into passionate 
pleading against a fate so repugnant to his feelings ; but there 
was such a sad determination in the gentleman's voice and look, 
that he felt his case was utterly hopeless ; and turning away, he 
leaned on the table and sobbed as if his heart would break 

Mrs. Hamilton's eyes again overflowed with tears ; her 
husband walked to the window and looked steadily out, and 
Alice wept audibly. It was she who went to the boy, and, 
kneeling beside him, threw her arm round his neck and tried to 
comfort him, as she had done many a time before. 

* It — isn't right,' he sobbed presently. * Mamma said I was 
to come here, and I ought to stay. Uncle shouldn't send me 
away, should he, Alice ?' 

* No, love,' replied Alice, decidedly ; * he shouldn't It's a 
great shame ! The idea ! sending you away to strangers, just 
when you're beginning to be happy with us. It is a shame !* 

' I won't go to my great-grandfather !' gasped Harold, convul- 
sively. * There's nothing to make me go, and I won't ! Mamma 
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didn't say I was to go to him. She said I was to come here, 
and I came . . . And if uncle wants to send me away, he 
ought to send me back to Mrs. Dempster, oughtn't he, Alice ?' 

* Yes, love,' said Alice ; * of course he ought No one has 
any right to send you anywhere to break your heart. I should 
think you'd shed enough tears through being thrown among 
strangers, without beginning that game again.' 

This was said with a slightly indignant look at Mrs. Hamilton. 
Alice was thinking of the old days of Harold's trials at Sher- 
borne Lodge. 

* I'll go back to Mrs. Dempster,' sobbed Harold again. * If 
uncle wants to get rid of me, she is the one I ought to go to.' 

* Yes, love,' replied Alice ; * of course she is. And you shall 
go. I'll take you myself, I will. Come, dry your eyes, and 
don't fret any more about it We'll go to Mrs. Dempster, both 
of us.' 

Mr. Hamilton turned and looked at his wife with an expres- 
sive shrug of the shoulders, as he heard these words, that said 
as plainly as possible, * I thought as much.' The fact was they 
had been discussing the probability of Alice's devotedness to 
their ser\ice receiving a serious shock with Harold's departure. 
No wonder they both felt supremely miserable at such a pros- 
pect The experience of yesterday was anything but pleasant 
The idea of passing similar days, and weeks, and months was 
overwhelming. In addition to this, they were both warmly 
attached to their little nephew, and felt the coming separation 
keenly. But Mr. Hamilton was not the man to shirk a duty, 
however painful it might be ; and the immediate handing over 
of Harold to a relative who was able to do great things for him, 
he felt to be a duty. He gently but firmly disengaged the boy 
from Alice's arms, and sitting down with him in a chair, said : 

* Get rid of you, Harold ! What nonsense is this ? That is 
the very last thing in the world I would think of doing, did I 
not feel perfectly certain it was for your good. But I am much 
wiser than you. Don't you think so ?' 

* Oh yes,' was the broken response. 

* Then when I say that to go to your father's relations — your 
father's relations, remember, Harold — is the very best thing for 
you, why will you not believe me, and be satisfied to go ?* 

' But I don't want to go to them, uncle,' replied the boy, 
with a fresh burst of grief. * I don't want to go near them. 
Oh, please don't make me ?' 

*But, my dear boy,' cried Mr. Hamilton, in distress, *you 
yourself will be the very first to reproach me, in a few years, if 
I do not make you go. You are not old enough to understand 
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now, all that Sir Royle may do for you. He will doubtless 
make you a handsome provision. He will certainly see that 
you are well educated You have often told me how anxious 
your mother was that you should be clever. You are learning 
nothing at all now, Harold ; nothing at alL' 

* But I willy uncle !* he cried eagerly. ' I will learn, oh, so 
hard, if you^ll only let me stay here. And auntie will help me ; 
won't you, auntie T 

Alice was standing moodily near. The words *will doubtless 
make you a handsome provision,' little heeded by Harold, had 
made a great impression upon her. She was beginning to see 
that her master was right, and that to go to his great-grand- 
father was the very best thing that could happen to Harold \ 
but unwilling to appear to agree to such a distressing arrange* 
ment, she walked sulkily out of the room. 

* I would help you with anything, dear Harold,' replied Mrs. 
Hamilton. * But be guided by your uncle, dear. He knows 
what is right and best' 

There was a moment's pause, broken only by Harold's sobs. 
Then Mr. Hamilton said the only thing he knew would have 
any effect upon him. 

* If your mother were here, I am sure she would wish you 
to go.' 

' I don't think she would, uncle,' he replied. * That's just it 
She said I was to come \.o you,^ 

*That was because she thought I was rich,' said the gentleman. 
* You only had to leave Mrs. Dempster because she was poor, 
and could do nothing for you ; and that is the reason you are 
going to leave me.' 

* Oh no, uncle ; that was not it at all. I didn't leave Mrsw 
Dempster because she was poor, but because she could not 
teach me anything; and I should have grown up like a donkey- 
boy, instead of like a gentleman. But you are very clever, 
uncle, and so is auntie. You can teach me everything a gentle- 
man ought to know ; and that was all mamma wanted. And I 
will work so hard, and give you no more trouble than I can 
help, if you will only let me stay. Do ask him to, auntie ; and 
you too, Basil ; and Alice — where is she ? Oh, everybody ask 
him not to send me to my great-grandfather.' 

His distress was so great that no more could be said just then. 
Basil grumbled to his heart's content unchecked. He was 
really fond of his cousin, and he had sense enough to know 
that his absence would be a serious loss in many ways; so he was 
strongly opposed to his leaving them. Mrs. Hamilton took refuge 
in her pocket-handkerchief when she was appealed to ; and Mr. 
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Hamilton only replied, gently and sadly, that they would not 
talk about it any more that day. Harold saw that his fate was 
sealed, so he ran to Alice. But even she could give him no 
consolation now. Only plenty of tears; a meek hint that his 
future good must be considered ; and a fierce declaration * to 
do for that Sir Benjamin Mannington, next time she caught 
his ugly face coming near The Hollies; for he was at the 
bottom of all the mischief.' Harold was terribly disappointed 
at what he considered her want of sympathy ; and with a kind 
of feeling that they were all against him except Basil, he went 
to unburden his mind to his cousin. The only advice Basil 
could give him, and he gave it pretty freely, was : 

* Don't you go. They can't very well carry you, you know.' 
But Harold had not the self-assurance of Basil. He knew 
if his uncle insisted, he would be obliged to obey ; and very 
wretched he felt. The only comfort he got at all was from his 
precious little green book — his mother's new year's gift Soon 
he stole away by himself to have a quiet think. He went to 
the stable, and after caressing Sheltie, and shedding a few tears 
over him, as he wondered who would take care of him when 
he was gone, he sat down on a box turned on end under the 
little window, and gazing abstractedly before him, he thought 
over his morning's verse : ' When my father and my mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.' It was his favourite 
text ; one that he felt he had an especial interest in ; one 
that he felt might have been written expressly for him ; one 
that had certainly been written for little orphans like him. His 
father and his mother had * forsaken ' him. There was no 
doubt of that To his bitter sorrow, the first part of the verse, 
so far as he was concerned, was perfectly true. But no truer 
than the second part 'Then the Lord will take me up.' No 
amount of arguing, or reasoning, could ever have wrested that 
precious assurance from his heart ; no more than all the 
reasoning and arguing in the world could ever have persuaded 
him that he was not fatherless and motherless. * Then the Lord 
will take me up.' That is what he was thinking about The 
Lord had been very good to him since his mother's death. He 
had given him a kind home and loving friends. His mother 
had left him destitute ; and yet he had never wanted food, nor 
clothes, nor shelter. The Lord had indeed * taken him up.' 
Then why not trust Him in the future — trust Him in this 
unknown, dreaded path that he seemed to be pushed into? 
Perhaps the Lord had planned it out fol him ! He hoped not, 
because he disliked it so very much ; but still it might be so. 
He thought, and pondered, and wondered for more than half 
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an hour ; and at the end of that time he had made up his mind 
submissively to let matters take their course. Perhaps it would 
not be as he feared; his uncle might change his mind and allow 
him to remain with them at The Hollies. But if not — why, 
' Then the Lord would take him up,' would protect, and guide, 
and plan for him. He must trust, and submit, and wait. 

It was an anxious, sober little face that went about so quietly 
for the remainder of the afternoon. Alice turned from it with 
a smothered sob, and a muttered hope that 'that old Sir 
Benjamin would keep out of her way.' Mrs. Hamilton said 
she could not bear to look at it ; and her husband privately 
confessed to her, that it was only his great affection for the boy 
that gave him the courage to persevere in his determination. 
The painful subject was not broached again. Everybody had 
had enough of it 

Afternoon glided on into evening. The sun was brilliant, the 
air sweet after the rain of the morning, the foliage full of per- 
fume ; and Mrs. Hamilton with great delight suddenly remem- 
bered Harold's promise to visit Polly. 

* Just the thing,' said her husband, when she told him of it. 
* Come, Harold, saddle Sheltie, and be off. A gallop will do 
you all the good in the world' 

Harold's trouble had made him forget all about Polly and the 
clergyman. He remembered them now, and ran off to the 
stable, pleased enough. Basil wanted very mnch to accompany 
him. They could ride turn and turn about, he said His 
father, however, thought differently. He persisted that Harold 
would be better alone, and alone he accordingly went Sheltie 
seemed glad to get out of his stable. He cantered along and 
frisked about as though he really enjoyed it, or as though he 
knew his young master was in trouble, and wanted to shake it 
out of him. Indeed Harold had some difficulty in keeping his 
seat, for the pony was tossing his head and kicking up behind 
as he did in the paddock ; and bright roses were soon blooming 
on the boy's cheeks, and the load of anxiety was for the present 
effectually blown, or shaken, from his heart. About a quarter of 
a mile from the blacksmith's cottage, a slight accident occurred 
Harold heard a suspicious click, click, click, and, dismounting, 
he found that one of Sheltie's shoes was hanging by a single nail. 

* We are going to the right place after all,' he said, ancf taking 
the bridle, he continued his way on foot. The blacksmith was 
leaning against the wall of his forge when they came up, his 
hands in his pockets, and his pipe in his mouth. A bright 
smile spread over his face as he caught sight of them. 

* Good-evening, Joe,' said Harold 
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* Good-evening, sir/ he replied * The little un will be proud 
to see you. She's been on the look-out these two hours, has Polly.' 

' Is the clergyman here F 

' Mester Furrel, sir ? Yes, sir ; he's here. He and Polly be 
together with the learning. PV'aps you'll walk in, sir ;' and Joe 
pointed over his shoulder with his pipe towards the cottage. 

* Thank you,' said Harold, * I will ; but first I want you to 
put my pony right for me. One of his shoes is nearly off.' 

* It is that, sir,' was Joe's comment, as he took Sheltie's foot 
in his hand, * and it ain't worth fastening neither. It's most 
worn through. And the rest ain't much better,' he added, ex- 
amining them one after the other. * I'd better shod him all 
round for you.' 

' What is your charge ?' asked Harold, on finding that Joe's 
statement was correct. 

' It should be a shilling a shoe,' replied Joe. * But I'll put 
'em on for tenpence for you, and right welcome.' 

' That will be three and fourpence for the four,' said Harold, 
standing in grave reflection for a moment or two. It sounded 
like a good deal of money. 

* Very well,' he continued presently ; * I don't suppose Alice 
will mind, for of course he mtisf have shoes, or he will hurt his 
feet I'll go to Polly, Joe, while you put them on.' 

So saying, he left the forge and walked up the little garden- 
path. Polly was sitting at the open window. She clapped her 
hands when she saw him, exclaiming joyfully : 

' There he be. I knowed he'd come.' 

A tall, kind-looking gentleman was seated beside her, with 
mild grey eyes and black hair and moustache, that Harold 
thought were strangely familiar to him, and instantly began 
puzzling his brains as to where he had seen them. He arose 
from his seat as Harold entered the little room, and, shaking 
hinds with him warmly, said * Good-evening,' in a pleasant 
voice that the boy was quite certain he had heard before. A 
book was lying upon the table. It was * Line upon Line.' The 
gentleman saw Harold glance at it, and observed : 

' We find it very difficult to give our attention to our book 
this evening. What with expecting you, and the wonderful 
pleasure your gift has given us, it is getting rather neglected.' 

' The basket-carriage was not a gift,' explained Harold, ' nor 
was it mine to give. It belonged to uncle, and he wanted to 
get rid of it ; so Joe bought it for Polly.' 

' Do you live far from here ?' asked the clerg)niian. 

* About four miles away, I think,' replied Harold. ' Polly 
knows where ; don't you, Polly ?' 

25 
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* Ay, do 1/ she cried brightly. * You go straight along yonder 
by the mill, and when the road turns you mustn't turn, and when 
it turns again you must turn, and go to the top of the hill and 
turn again, and keep on over the bridge, longside of the wood, 
and down the road ever so far ; then cut up the green lane and 
turn round into t'other, and youll see it right before you.' 

Harold laughed, and the clergyman observed good- 
humouredly : 

* Capital, Polly ; very well described. I shouldn't like to be 
dependent upon you for the way to London though, all the 
same.' 

* I could tell it you right enough,' replied she. 

* Could you ? Let us hear then ?' 

* Go down yonder lane,' she said, * till you gets to the station. 
Get into the right train, and you'll be in Lunnun in an hour 
and a half; so daddy says, and he's been.' 

* Right again, Polly,' laughed Harold *And which way 
would you go to America, now ?' 

* Amerikay,' repeated Polly, gravely ; ' is that further off than 
Lunnun ?' 

* Oh, a great deal !' he cried ; * thousands and thousands of 
miles away.' 

*Then I wouldn't go at all,' she said, '.feared I'd lose my 
way and never get back.' 

* Well said, my prudent little Polly,' exclaimed the clergyman ; 
' and now let us see if you can tell us the way to a country 
further off still than America. A country where I hope we shall 
all meet some day, without any one of us losing our way upon 
the road. Which is the way to Heaven ?' 

Polly grew thoughtful. She glanced towards the crimson 
and golden glory surrounding the dying sun, as though she were 
trying to fix the whereabouts of that mysterious home of the 
children of God. Presently she said : 

' It will be somewhere about that red, I'm thinking. It's hard 
to say where, quite exact ; for just as you think you've got the 
pick of the brightness, it moves lower down, and soon it goes 
out altogether ; so you can't just be sure where it is. But what 
does it matter? We haven't to be searching for it; we all 
know if s there, safe enough. We've only got to be good, and 
we'll be took.' 

* Who will take us ?' asked the clergyman. 

* The Lord Jesus, surely, sir,' she said. 

* And will He take everyone ¥ 

* He'll take all who want to go,' replied Polly ; *and I guess it 
will be a good lot.' 
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* I should think everybody wanted to go to Heaven,' observed 
Harold. * It must be such a beautiful place, or the Lord Jesus 
would never have died just to open the gates for us.' 

' He unlocked the gates, did the good Lord,' cried Polly ; 

* Mr. Furrel learned me about that — listen : 

* " There was no other good enough 

To pay the price of sin. 
He only could unlock the gate 
Of Heaven, and let us in. 

* ** Oh, dearly, dearly has He loved, 

And we must love Him too, 
And trust in His redeeming Blood, 
And try His works to do." ' . 

* " And try His works to do," ' repeated the clergyman, — * God 
grant us grace to remember that God grant us grace to re- 
member that the only way to Heaven is to spend a life in doing 
our best to please the Lord Jesus Christ. Very few people in the 
Christian world will deny that they ought to please Him. But 

* knowing ' and ' doing ' are two very different things. Let us be 
careful to remember this, and not be satisfied with saying, " W6 
ought to please the Lord^^ but really see that we are doing it' 

Harold was about to make some observation when Joe 
appeared, saying : 

* Wilt come and blow, Pollv ?* 

*Ay, daddy,' she replied oriskly. And lifting her in his 
arms, he carried her off to the forge. 

* It is Polly's great delight to work the bellows,' explained the 
clergyman. * She thinks in that way she helps father with his 
trade. It would be a dreadful disappointment if he could get 
on without her. That is the reason he took her away. I sup- 
pose he has a job come in.' 

*It's my pony,' said Harold. *He is having new shoes. 
Shall we go and see Joe put them on ?' 

The clergyman assented, and they passed into the forge. 
Polly was seated on a high stool, placed by the raised hearth, 
her useless little legs hanging down, and her hands on the big 
bellows. Harold thought the exertion of working them rather 
too much for her. It had already brought a pretty colour to her 
cheeks that made the rest of her face look whiter than ever. 
He asked her if it were very hard. 

' Pretty stiff,' she replied, with a bright smile. 

* Let me try,' he said presently. 

But he soon saw that this was not practicable He could 
not very well reach the bellows without the help of the stool ; 

25—2 
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and it was a troublesome matter to disturb Polly; so he stood 
by the clergyman, looking on with interest as the red-hot iron 
was shaped on the anvil ; admiring the regular swing and fall of 
the enormous hammer, and the shower of rosy sparks that flew 
out at every blow. Then his eyes fell again upon Polly as she 
sat quietly working the big bellows up and down, looking so 
supremely happy in the consciousness that she was helping 
daddy. The clergyman noticed his glance, and said softly : 

* It looks hard work for those thin little arms ; but she doesn't 
think so. The hard part for her would be not being allowed 
to do it If we all worked as willingly for our Heavenly Father 
as poor little Polly does for her daddy, how acceptable our 
labour would be T 

Harold was too occupied in his contemplation of the little 
figure perched on the stool to notice this last remark. He fol- 
lowed the gentleman absently out of the forge, and as they 
walked slowly up and down the lane, he suddenly exclaimed : 

* I wish she could walk ! I am so sorry for her !' 

* Yes ; poor little girl, she is greatly afflicted,' was the reply. 
*SomeUiing ought to be done for her,' continued HaroldL 

* It is quite right of her to pray to God to cure her legs, because 
nothing good can be done without His blessing. But God does 
not work miracles in these days. If she is to get well, she 
ought to have a doctor.' 

* Certainly,* replied the clergyman. * In our time, the 
Almighty works by means. Polly should be under skilful surgical 
treatment But I don't see how it can be managed. We want 
money, you see ; and, just at present, that is not as plentiful 
as daisies. However, please God, it will come all in good time.* 

*I wish money were as plentiful as daisies,' said Harold, 
sadly. * I would soon gather a fine heap of it' 

* Why, at your age, you ought not to know what it is,' ex- 
claimed the clergjonan. * Supposing you had a fine heap, 
what would you do with it ? Buy tops, or toffee, eh ?' 

* No, indeed !' replied Harold. * I should think not ! I'd 
give it to uncle ; and then I shouldn't have to go away.' 

* Have I ever seen you before ?' suddenly asked the clei^- 
man. ' I seem to know your face quite well Look at me.' 

Harold glanced up into the grey eyes, and after a second or 
two replied : 

* I am sure I have seen and talked to you somewhere. I 
have bieen trying to think where for some time ; but I can't' 

* My name is George Ferrel,' said the clergyman. * Furrel, 
Joe and Polly will persist in calling me. Have you ever heard 
of George Ferrel before ?* 
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* Oh/ cried Harold, with a gleam of intelligence and a flush 
of pleasure, * of course I have ! I have your card yet. You 
are the clergyman who travelled with me when I was coming up 
to London ; and / am Harold Thirkstone, the little boy you 
were so kind to. I am so glad to meet you again. But you 
never came to see me, as you promised. 

* That was not my fault,' explained Mr. Ferrel, after a hearty 
shake of the hand. ' 1 had an ugly accident after I left you. 
I slipped on some orange peel, and broke my foot. It was a 
serious affair. I was laid up for six months, and lost my 
curacy; so as soon as I could walk, I accepted a tutorship 
abroad, and was away from England for a long time. I hadn't 
forgotten you, my little friend \ and upon my return I called at 
Sherborne Lodge, but I could hear nothing of you.' 

* Ah !' replied Harold, * that was because uncle had left ;' and 
then a short account followed of how the * riches had taken 
wings,' and how they were all living at The Hollies — of the 
troubles that uncle's illness, etc., had brought upon them, and 
of how he was terribly afraid he would very soon have to go 
and live with an unknown and dreaded great-grandfather. 

Mr. Ferrel listened with interest, and seemed greatly concerned. 

' These changes of fortune are fearful,' he said, as Harold 
concluded. * Privation to those accustomed to luxury is 
terrible. And so you have to seek a new home, have you, 
my boy ?' 

* Yes,' replied Harold, tears starting to his eyes \ * and a home 
that I am quite sure I shall be very unhappy in. These 
relations of my father's cannot be nice people, or mamma would 
have told me about them.' 

* You must not judge too hastily, or too positively, my dear 
Harold,' said Mr. Ferrel, after hearing a good deal that he had 
to say upon this subject. * Your mother had no doubt good 
reasons for being silent upon certain matters, reasons that you 
will understand when you are older. In the meantime, you 
must be guided by your uncle. I am sure he will not wish you 
to do anything that is not for your good' 

' No, I am quite sure of that !' cried Harold. 

* Then you must be brave and obey ; as you did when you 
left your good old friend at Havensleigh. You were in great 
trouble that day.' 

' Yes,' said Harold, * I didn't want to leave Mrs. Dempster ; 
but I was obliged to, because mamma had said so. And she 
was quite right I didn't think so then, but I do now.' 

' And it will doubtless be the same with this change also,' 
observed Mr. FerreL * It may look dark to-day ; but if duty 
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says it is to be, depend uppn it it is the right thing. We never 
lose anything by doing our duty ; but we often lose a great deal 
by no/ doing it !' 

^ But duties are often such unpleasant things 1' cried Harold ; 
' at least mine are.' 

* Then all the more merit in performing them/ replied the 
clergyman. ' You have not forgotten that you are a soldier, I 
hope? Recollect a soldier's first lesson — obedience. He is 
worthless until he has learned that !' 

* I must obey God,' said Harold * I know that ; but how am 
I to know that He wishes me to live with my great-grandfather ?* 

* Don't think about that,' replied Mr. Ferrel, * for you have 
nothing to do with it God has said that children are to be in 
subjection to those set over them. Your uncle has been set 
over you, therefore you are bound to submit yourself to him — 
that is if you mean to obey the law of your God' 

* Ah !' replied Harold, * I see ! I thought all along I should 
have to go.' 

His tone was so dejected, that the clergyman remarked : 

* Remember, obedience is not worth much unless it is 
accompanied by willingness. Sighs and regrets quite spoil it' 

Harold saw the sense of this ; so he drew himself up, and 
tried to feel cheerful ; but he did not succeed very well The 
conversation, however, had done him good He had no doubt 
now that whatever his uncle should decide for him would be 
right He must be brave and obey. Soon after this they 
returned to the forge. Sheltie was all ready ; but Harold had 
no money to pay for his new shoes, so it was arranged that Polly 
should come for it the next day. Then goodbyes were 
exchanged, and the pony's head turned homewards. 

* I shall not lose sight of you again,' said the clergyman, at 
parting. * If I don't see you soon I shall come and look after 
you. Recollect, my little cottage stands opposite the church, 
just down this lane on our right You will always find a 
welcome there.' 

Harold rode home, happy in the assurance that he had found 
a good, sincere friend He had a great deal to tell them when 
he arrived ; and they were all pleased to hear that in Mr. 
Ferrel he had renewed an old acquaintance. 

Alice looked very grave when she heard of the three-and- 
fourpence to be paid to Polly on the morrow. Three-and-four- 
pence, alas I was a large sum to the little family at The Hollies 
just then. But, as she observed with a long sigh, *They 
couldn't do without Sheltie, and Sheltie couldn't do without 
hoes ; so theie was no manner of use of grudging them to him.' 
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CHAPTER XXII I. 

'And the Lord shall guide thee continually/ — Isaiah Iviii. ii. 

The next morning found Mr. Hamilton far from well He had 
passed a restless night, and looked and felt very tired It did 
not require much persuasion to induce him to remain at home 
that day ; and he lay down on the sofa, mind and body alike 
depressed and weary. The boys were desired to keep away 
from the parlour, in order that he might have perfect quiet ; so 
they went to amuse themselves in the garden. 

Basil, being entirely absorbed in the manufacture of some 
bird-traps, was pretty safe for the present ; while Harold was 
only too glad to obey, for*he had a secret idea that his keeping 
out of the way would prevent the dreaded subject of his de- 
parture being alluded to. Basil declared his intention of 
taking his traps, as soon as they were finished, to a small wood 
about two miles away. 

' I'll have a game pie for dinner to-night T he said. 

' Made of what ?' asked Harold. * Crows ?' 

* Of whatever I can catch,' he replied. * Tm not particular, 
so that it has feathers.' 

* I'll go with you !' cried Harold ; * and while you are looking 
after your game, I'll try and catch some fish. There's a pond 
close to that wood full of eels and dace ; and uncle said we 
might fish there.' 

Then he recollected that his rod and line were both out of 
repair, and, going for them, he sat down near Basil, and began 
to put them to rights. They were working at the back of the 
cottage, and they were both very interested in what they were 
doing ; thus it was that when about eleven o'clock there was 
an unusually loud knock at the front-door, they neither of them 
heard it. Alice did though, and it startled her so much that 
she quite jumped. 

* One of Master Basil's sensible tricks,' she thought, angrily. 
But a hasty glance through the window showed her both 

boys sitting quietly enough under the old apple-tree ; and 
wiping her hands (she was peeling potatoes) she went to 
answer the summons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, too, were wondering who this 
strange visitor could be. The former had risen hurriedly from 
the sofa, and, calling to Alice, said : 

* If that is Sir Benjamin Mannington, you can say I am not 
well enough to receive him.' 
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Alice opened the door, fully expecting it was Sir Benjamin ; 
and a pretty welcome she had ready for him. But the angry 
words were stayed on her lips, for it was not he. A hired 
chaise was at the gate, and before her was standing a talL, slight 
old gentleman, with silver-white hair and beard, who leaned 
heavily upon his stick, but whose voice was strangely firm and 
distinct as he inquired : 

' If that were The Hollies, and if Mr. Hamilton were at home?* 

On being answered in the affirmative, he turned and dis- 
missed a servant in livery, who was standing a few paces off; 
and then, uninvited, he advanced into the passage. 

Alice paused, puzzled what to do with this mysterious 
stranger. There was no reception-room to show him inta 
She could not leave him standing where he was, nor could she 
ask him to walk into the kitchen. So, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, feeling there was nothing else to be done, she threw open 
the parlour-door, and announced him thus : 

' A gentleman, sir, wishes to speak to you.' 

The stranger bowed courteously to Mrs. and Mr. Hamilton 
as he entered the room \ and then addressing himself to the 
latter, said : 

* My name is Thirkstone, sir, Royle Thirkstone. You are 
doubtless aware of the nature of this intrusion.' 

Mr. Hamilton immediately drew the arm-chair forward, and 
requested him to be seated. 

He accepted it; observing that the journey was fatiguing. 
He was an old man — very old. 

* You called, I presume,' continued Mr. Hamilton, after a 
moment's pause, * to speak about my nephew ?' 

' Your nepheiv T repeated the old gentleman, inquiringly. 

*Well, really, correctly speaking, I don't think the little 
fellow is any relation to us at all. His mother was my wife's 
sister by marriage. Is not that it, my dear P 

* Yes,' replied Mrs. Hamilton. * Ethel Thirkstone was about 
fifteen years of age when her father married my mother. We 
can claim no relationship to her boy.' 

' Nevertheless,' continued Mr. Hamilton, ' he was entrusted 
by his dying mother to my care, nearly three years ago, and I 
had great pleasure in accepting the charge.' 

Another pause ; then Sir Royle spoke. 

* It is quite true,' he said, * that a grandson of mine, some 
twelve years ago, contracted an alliance of which I disapproved. 
You will forgive me, madam ' (this, with a stately inclination of 
the head, to Mrs. Hamilton). *The poor boy only survived 
the unfortunate affair, perhaps, four months. He came back to 
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me in his coffin, to be laid with others of his race. That was 
all I could do for him.' There was a slight quiver of the 
voice, and he had to clear his throat two or three times before 
he could say : * You must excuse me, sir. I spoke of these 
things better a few years ago. I am an old man now, very old.' 

There was another pause, during which the white silk 
handkerchief played nervously about the mouth, and from 
there stole slyly to the eyes. Then he continued, as steadily 
as before : 

'Two years later — I think quite two years later (if I re- 
member rightly — but my memory is not what it was, I get con- 
fused), I received a letter from some one who called herself my 
boy's widow, stating that there was a son. I was hardly dis- 
posed to imagine that this could be so. However, I instructed 
my solicitor to write immediately, stating that a certain sum of 
money would be paid in instalments, or otherwise (as desired), 
to the widow the hour that son was delivered unconditionally 
into my hands — with satisfactory proofs of his birth, of course. 
I was hardly surprised (your pardon again, madam !) to hear no 
more of this son. But yesterday I was greatly disturbed — 
terribly disturbed — by my old friend Mannington, who, meeting 
me accidentally, took occasion to inform me that I had an 
orphan grandson living here — a ^r^fl:/-grandson, who called 
himself Harold Royle Thirkstone ! May I ask if this is so ?' 

The old gentleman's tone was very eager. Mr. Hamilton 
replied : 

* 1 have every reason to believe that a grandson of yours 
is indeed living under my roof, partaking of such scanty hos- 
pitality as my means will allow me to bestow. Were my 
circumstances different you would not have been troubled in 
regard to him ; for I have merely been forestalled in this 
matter. It was my intention to solicit your interest on his 
behalf in the course of a day or two.' 

*You say ''^you have every reason to believe^"^^ interrupted 
Sir Royle, hastily. ' I need not remind you of the necessity of 
my being perfectly convinced that the boy in question is really 
a member of my family. I must not be deceived, sir. I must 
have positive and sound proof of the justice of his claim to his 
father's name and inheritance, before I can acknowledge it' 

* I asked for no proof when he came to me,' replied Mr. 
Hamilton, * but I have no doubt it can be obtained to your 
satisfaction.' 

Just at this moment the door was flung roughly open, and, 
to his father's and mother's great annoyance, Basil rushed in, 
crying impatiently : 
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* Do you know where there is any string ? I want some to 
finish my bird-traps.* 

He stopped suddenly upon seeing the venerable stranger in 
the arm-chair ; and after an astonished stare, went out as un- 
ceremoniously as he had come in. 

A smile of relief, that had perhaps the slightest approach to 
sarcasm, broke over the old gentleman's countenance. Rising 
to his feet, he said : 

* I thought there was some mistake. That boy must be two 
or three years older than a child of my poor Harold's could 
possibly be.' 

* That was my son,' replied Mr. Hamilton. * If you would 
like to see your grandson, I will send for him.' 

Sir Royle sat down again, saying : 

* Yes, he had better see the boy ; though of course he would 
require undeniable proof,' etc ; and Mr. Hamiltop, there beino; 
no bell in the room, stepped to the kitchen-door, and asked 
Alice to call Harold. 

Basil had already told him that there was an old gentleman 
— ' oh, a very old gentleman ' — in the parlour. They were at 
this moment speculating as to who it could be. Harold had a 
secret misgiving that it was some one for him — some one to take 
him away. And when he heard that he was wanted he had 
little doubt of it. So it was that he appeared, sadly and 
timidly, at the parlour-door. There he paused, until, obeying 
a sign from his uncle, he quietly crossed the room and stood 
before his great-grandfather, looking half-reproachfuUy, half-de- 
fiantly into his face. 

The old man started violently as his eyes fell upon him ; 
a cry of joy escaped his lips, a look of wild delight came upon 
his face — for close to him, within his reach, was the living 
image of the boy he had idolised twenty years gone by. The 
same eyes, the same hair, the same features — nay, the very 
expression that he had seen so often on the face of the spoiled 
darling of his heart of twenty years ago. His brain seemed in 
a whirl, his senses all confused. He could only imagine one 
thing, only think one thing : that the twenty years had been a 
long hideous dream, and that he had awoke to get his own boy 
back again — back again, too, at the sweet age when all the 
affection of his young heart was given freely to him. Trembling 
with emotion and love, he drew him into his arms, and crying 
out, ' Harold, Harold — my little Harold !' fell sobbing on his 
shoulder. 

It was a few moments before things as they were returned to 
him. Then he arose. Holding Harold's hand fast in one of 
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his, he threw the other round his neck, and turning to Mr. 
Hamilton, said in a voice almost choked with agitation : 

* You must excuse an old man, sir ; at eighty-three our self- 
control is not what we could wish. I have been badly used, 
sir — very badly used. Who has dared to keep my grandson 
from me all these years ? It was cruel ! — it was shameful ! 
Twenty years ! To keep the boy from me twenty years 1 Ah, 
no, no ; I mistake. It was the other one — of course ! I am 
getting so old — so old This is my dead boy's son — my poor 
dead bo^s !' He was bending over Harold, stroking his cheek 
lovingly as he said this, and the words fell gently from his lips. 
In another moment he raised his head, and exclaimed fiercely 
to Mr. Hamilton : * But he belongs to me, sir ; he belongs to 
me I I am his great-grandfather. AVho else can have the 
shadow of a claim to him ?' 

And what were Harold's thoughts meanwhile ? Were they 
angry, vindictive ? Was he still nourishing animosity against 
this new relation, into whose path he would never willingly 
have cast himself? Ah no ! all that was forgotten as he was 
conscious of the deep affection lavished over him for his dead 
father's sake. His father, of whom he knew nothing except 
what he had heard from his mother's lips \ and that was all 
sweet and beautiful 

This old man, whose eyes were brimming over with tender- 
ness, whose trembling grasp said so plainly, ' I will never let 
you go !' had loved his dead father. ' Oh, if mamma could 
have known that !' He forgot everything in the ecstasy of 
delight that filled his heart at this assurance. 

His grandfather's hands were on his shoulders now, and he 
was again bending over him, intently scrutinising his features. 

*Yes,' he said to himself, as if he were trying to tear an 
agreeable illusion from his brain ; * not Harold, but Harold's 
son. He married — to be sure he did — and he died ; and this 
is his son. Of course. But how like ! how wonderfully like ! 
Look at me, my boy ! Show me your father's eyes ; my poor 
dead boy's eyes. Ah me ! but how well I remember them !' 

Then followed another tender gaze. The thin hands pushed 
the hair from Harold's forehead, and raised the dimpled chin 
to look the better into the dark eyes and well-chiselled features. 
Suddenly he took the little hand again in his, and said : 

*But we must go. We must go home. You have been 
away too long already — years too long. I must take you home. 
Your aunt will be waiting for us.' Turning to Mr. Hamilton, 
he continued : * I believe you have had the care of my grand- 
son, sir. . I thank you ; but it was very wrong. I have been 
badly used; he ought not to have been kept from me.' 
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Mr. Hamilton pitied the old gentleman's agitation too much 
to trouble him with useless remarks. All he replied was : 

* And the proofs, Sir Royle ! You will require satisfactory 
proof that you are not being deceived. I have no doubt that' 
Harold will be able to give your solicitor the necessary informa- 
tion that ' 

* Proofs, sir — proofs !' interrupted Sir Royle, indignantly. 
* Do you think I don't know my own grandson ? Want proof, 
indeed ! to recognise my little Harold, who came to me a baby 
of three months old, sir, when his father and mother were — 
Ah no ! that was the other one, to be sure. I get confused. 
My memory is failing sadly. Madam, I wish you good-morn- 
ing. Good-morning, sir; good-morning. Come, my boy, we 
will go home.' 

Like one in a dream, Harold suffered himself to be led out 
of the parlour, through the passage, and down the garden. Mr. 
Hamilton followed with his cap, that Alice, who had heard all 
through the half-opened door, had in readiness. The servant 
in livery came forward as they appeared, and offered his arm to 
his master ; and the next thing Harold knew was that he was 
sitting in the chaise by his great-grandfather's side, driving 
quickly to the station, his hand still held firmly in the old gentle- 
man's, as though there were some danger of his taking wings 
and flying away. 

Mr. Hamilton returned slowly to the cottage, saying : 

* That is happily over, at all events. We have lost a great 
comfort, but the boy's fortune is made — bless him !' 

Basil threw away his bird-traps, and let everybody know for 
the rest of the day that he was cross and unhappy. Sheltie 
neighed impatiently for his little master to come and give him 
a drink. He had to wait a long time for it though, for no one 
remembered him until late in the afternoon. As for Alice, 
Mrs. Hamilton found her breaking her heart over her half- 
peeled potatoes, and, not knowing what consolation to offer, 
cried heartily with her. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

* And this is the confidence that we have in Him, that, if we ask anjrthing 
according to His will, He heareth us : And if we know that He hear us, 
whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the petitions that we desired of 
of Him.' — I John v. 14, 15. 

Brightly rose the sun the next morning, and early streamed 
through the windows of The Hollies, burnishing to the brilliancy 
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of the precious metal everything he touched He made the 
birds sing, the flowers open, and the waters sparkle. He told 
everybody that the world was a very pleasant place after all. 
Men did their best to spoil it, in their several ways, and, when 
they succeeded, they maligned it horribly. Not that that was 
any business of his. His only business was to shine. So long 
as his natural enemies, the clouds, kept away, he meant to shine 
as hard as he could, for his shining was more important work 
than perhaps some people imagined. He had to give life, and 
strength, and hope to all. He had to cast warm golden rays 
into every poor human heart — rays that would make the glad 
heart gladder, lighten the oppressed heart, sustain the sinking 
heart, comfort the breaking heart, and fight hard to melt the 
stony heart. 

* Courage ! courage !' he cried to alL ' Look up ! look up I 
Hopeless and weary, heart-sick and lonely, look to me. Think 
of the power that made me, of the might that sustains me, of 
the love that bids me shine, and, from my living smiles, drink 
in new strength and faith.' 

So he preached and shone, and shone and preached Only 
a few heard him, but all saw him and rejoiced; some con- 
sciously, many unconsciously — but, whether they knew it or not, 
all felt the better for his coming. He was both, seen and heard 
at The Hollies that morning. Very dreary the inmates would 
have felt without him, for it required a great effort to be cheerful 
and hopeful even while he was there, doing his best to make 
everything bright and beautiful 

*It is astonishing how I miss that, dear boy,' said Mr. Hamil- 
ton, as, prayers over, he brushed his hat preparatory to setting 
out for town. * There are fifty little ways in ^hich he made 
himself so useful ; and he did it all so quietly, that one never 
had an idea how much he really did.* 

* Do you think his grandpapa will let us see him sometimes ?' 
asked Mrs. Hamilton, a little sadly. 

* I don't suppose we shall ever see very much of him again,' 
was the reply. * While he is young, tutors and books will claim 
all his time, and when he has done with them, he will be in a 
very different social circle to any that we can aspire to.' 

* He has not forgotten his old friend Mrs. Dempster,' said the 
lady. * He was speaking of her most affectionately only the day 
before yesterday, and it is nearly three years since he left her.' 

* And he will not forget us either,' replied the gentleman, 
* but there will be so many things to come between us. How- 
ever,' he added, brightening, ' let us be thankful that he is so 
well provided for.' 
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Mrs. Hamilton tried her best to feel thankful, but it took a 
great deal of trying. Her poor little home seemed more dis- 
tasteful than ever with no Harold, and her thoughts turned 
regretfully to the pretty drawing-room at Sherborne Lodge, 
where she would have been so proud to receive her nephew, 
and introduce him to her guests as Sir Royle's great-grandson. 

* AVhy, here I'm as gloomy as if we'd buried the dear child,' 
said Alice to herself, wiping away her tears on her apron, * in- 
stead of sending him to such good luck.' 

And she tried to smile and feel very happy ; but, failing 
miserably, she began to wonder how Sanders was, and to think 
how much more convenient it would be if she could get a place 
in town, where she would be nearer him, and able moreover to 
save a bit of money against he was well and ready to leave the 
hospital. 

Basil was feeling very badly this morning. He was sincerely 
sorry to lose his cousin, and already missed his society more 
than he could have thought possible. But apart from that was 
a morbid consciousness that Harold had left him far behind 
in the social scale. He was going to be a great gentleman ; 
there was no doubt of that. While he, who had always thought 
himself so much the superior, was growing up to be — what ? 
Ah, what ? All Basil's thinking could only suggest a very dis- 
agreeable answer to that question. 

* What a shame of that mine to break ! How foolish of 
papa to have all his money in one mine I' was the only result 
he arrived at. 

A very unhappy one it was, for it made him sulky, cross, and 
even more troublesome than usual. 

* Will you please call Master Basil away, ma'am,' cried Alice, 
about eleven o'clock, * for he's aggravating me to that extent, I 
hardly know whether I'm standing on my head or my heels. 
He's just kicked over a bucket of dirty water in the middle of 
my clean kitchen. You never saw such a swim as there is ! 
And all because I wouldn't give him the cat to haul down the 
well. " Wanting to play at coal-mines," he said. Coal-mines, 
indeed ! And who's to get the dead cat out, when she tumbles 
in and gets drowned, as she's safe to do ! And nice the water 
will taste with her putrefying body left at the bottom.' 

Mrs. Hamilton rose from her seat under the oak, where she 
had been listlessly sitting since her husband's departure, and 
called Basil to her. She said nothing to him. Reproaches or 
threats, she knew by experience, would be worse than useless. 
With an inward prayer for patience, she tried to coax him into 
a better state of mind. 
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' He ought to get something to do. He was sure to feel 
stupid doing nothing,' she said * Would he sweep the walks, 
as Harold used to do ?' 

* No, he wouldn't. He was not going to sweep walks for 
anybody.' 

* Would he come with her to the stable, and see if there was 
anything to put right there ?' 

* No, he wouldn't ; he didn't like playing stable-boy.' 

* Would he walk with her to the farm, and see if there were 
any new-laid eggs to be had for papa ?' 

* No, he was tired' 

' Would he come and sit by her under the oak and read ?' 

* No, he couldn't sit poking over a book like a girl' 

' Would he like to go and fish. She would go with him.' 

* No, it was too hot.' 

* Too hot ! Why, it was quite cool !' 

* Well, he didn't want to go. He supposed he could please 
himself.' 

* Would he finish his bird-traps ? She would help him, and 
they would take them to the wood together.' 

' No, he was not inclined' 

* Oh, Basil, Basil !' she cried at length, with tears in her eyes, 
* I wish you were more like Harold! ' 

* So do I,' he exclaimed heartily. * I only wish / had a rich 
great-grandfather 1 But I have nothing. Some fellows have 
old aunts, who die and leave them heaps of money. I haven't 
even an old aunt, and if I had I don't believe she'd be worth a 
sixpence. Everything is against me. There never was such an 
unfortunate fellow.' 

* Oh dear me, Basil !' replied his mother ; * you do talk so 
foolishly. I don't know who you take after. You are not a 
bit like your father.' 

* No,' he replied ; * I'd make a much finer fellow than papa, 
if I'd the chance.' 

* Ah, that's just it,' she cried * Your self-conceit is ruining 
you. You think you haven't a fault, and you are all faults.' 

* No, I don't,' replied Basil : * I know I have a great many 
faults. I wish I could get rid of them, but I can't' 

* You don't try, Basil You will never get rid of them until 
you think seriously of your religious duties, and that you seem 
determined not to do.' 

* I don't know about that,' he replied thoughtfully. * I am 
beginning to see that you are all right after all, and ' 

The sound of wheels interrupted him ; looking up, he saw 
the familiar little basket-carriage just stopping at the gate. 
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Polly had come for the three-and-fourpence. They both went 
to meet her. 

*Go and ask Alice for the money, Basil!' said Mrs. HamDton, 
when she had heard what the child wanted, and brought tears 
to her blue eyes by the news that she would see Harold no more. 

Basil, however, demurred ; and so the lady went herself 
When she returned she found, to her great annoyance, that he 
had lifted the little cripple on to the grass, where he was trying 
to make her drag herself along, in her odd way, for his amuse- 
ment. This Polly refused to do. She was out of spirits at 
hearing that Harold had gone away altogether, and not inclined 
to comply. She begged to be put back again in the carriage. 
Basil grew angry. In spite of all his mother could say, he was 
determined to be obeyed ; and when he found there was no 
chance of it, he spoke roughly, and stooping down gave the 
poor child a slight shake. It did not hurt, but it frightened 
her. She was accustomed to the most gentle treatment She 
had never been shaken before in her life; and not knowing 
what to make of it, began to cry loudly. Mrs. Hamilton was 
greatly annoyed. She could only indignantly order her son to 
go away, and do her best to pacify the sobbing little girl 
When she at last succeeded, she carried her to the basket- 
carriage, placed the reins in her hands, and told her to drive 
off. But a new trouble rose. Basil said he would like a drive, 
and would go with her as far as a certain wood that lay to the 
right of the Leskirk road. Jumping in, he seated himself at 
her side, and seized the reins. But Polly was not inclined to 
trust herself with him ; and said so, pretty plainly. This 
annoyed him. He called her ' a stupid little thing,' and asked 
if she thought he was going to eat her. Perhaps she did, for 
she began to cry again, as loud as she could. Mrs. Hamilton 
spoke to her son, scolded and threatened, all in vain. He was 
in a thorough passion now, and insisted upon driving to the 
wood. He pulled one way, his mother pulled another. Polly 
screamed, and Jack, the donkey, no doubt greatly perplexed by 
the odd management of the reins, twisted and turned, and 
finally backing into a dry ditch that lay on one side of the lane, 
overturned the carriage. A loud shriek from Mrs. Hamilton 
brought Alice rushing to them, just as Basil picked himself up, 
exclaiming angrily to his terrified mother : 

* There I that was all your fault ! You should have left the 
reins to me.' 

Polly was lying in a heap at the bottom of the ditch. Alice 
got her out ; and Mrs. Hamilton wrung her hands as she asked 
with pale lips : 
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* Is she killed ?' 

* No, ma'am, no,' cried Alice, as she felt the little cripple all 
over to ascertain if any bones were broken, and tried to hush 
her terrified screams. * There, missis dear, don't look so 
scared. The child isn't hurt, thank God ! Catch hold of the 
donkey's head and make him pull the carriage out' 

' I'll do it,' said Basil 

* No, you leave it alone,' she cried impatiently. * You'll be 
taking it through the hedge the other side, as like as not' 

But he had it out before she could say any more ; and Polly 
was once more placed on the seat, and soon drove off, still 
sobbing pitifully. 

* You'll do well to keep out of her father's way, I can tell 
you,' said Alice to Basil, as the little carriage disappeared from 
view. * A fine tale she'll have to tell him ; and Joe Blake isn't 
the man to look pleasant over his child being abused You 
needn't show your face near his forge after this.' 

Basil's only reply was to request her, rather more plainly than 
politely, to mind her own business. To this^he declared it was 
getting higfi time to think about it Her words fell lightly on 
his ears. He attached no importance to them. But they filled 
Mrs. Hamilton's heart with concern. She had long had a 
presentiment that Harold was the sole tie that bound Alice to 
The Hollies ; and she now felt convinced of it 
. Returning to her seat under the oak, she went over in her 
mind the unpleasant events of the day of Alice's absence ; and 
then tried to enumerate all the work that would have to be 
done if she left them altogether. Fires to light, rooms to 
clean, baths to empty, water to draw, clothes to wash, shopping 
to do, food to cook, coals to carry, etc, etc, — and no one to 
help her, no one with her from morning to night but poor Basil. 

* Oh !' she exclaimed, putting her hands to her head, * I shall 
go mad ! I know I shall go mad !' 

The morning dragged wearily on. She still sat under the 
oak, thinking bitter thoughts and shedding bitter tears. 
Luncheon hour arrived. She had no appetite, but she sat at 
the table with Basil, who had always a very good one ; and 
she listened to his grumbling. He had found something worth 
grumbling about now ; he had no rich great-grandfather, not 
even a rich old aunt He considered himself very badly used. 

' Harold has everything !' he cried ; ' he has even an old aunt 
I heard Sir Royle say : " We will go home to your aunt" She 
is sure to be very rich ; and she will leave him all her money. 
It is a shame I' 

* If Harold had been fond of you,' observed Mrs. Hamilton, 

26 
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at length, * I dare say he would have done a great deal for you ; 
especially in a few years. But you have always been so dread- 
fully unkind to him, that I don^t believe he will care to see 
you again, or to trouble himself at all about you.' 

* Won't he !' replied Basil. * I believe he is fond of me, 
although I used to tease him so. I would call him " pauper,'' 
for one thing. I made a great mistake there; but how did I know 
he was going to turn out such a grand fellow ? You were hard 
on him too. Do you remember making him write my lines at 
Sherborne Lodge ? You were quite as cross to him as I was.' 

Mrs. Hamilton knew that this was, unfortunately, only too 
true. She made no reply for some moments ; then she said : 

^ I did many things in those days that I am heartily ashamed 
of now. But I was not a Christian then.' 

* You are always talking about " a Christian," ' he cried 
* What do you mean ? What is a Christian F 

* Some people think it is one who believes on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and looks for salvation through His merits. I think it 
is one who strives to show his belief in his life ; by obeying His 
laws, doing right for the simple reason of wishing to please 
Him, and avoiding wrong for the simple reason of fearing to 
offend or grieve Him.' 

It was Mr. Hamilton who spoke thus. He had just entered 
the room, having returned home much earlier than usual His 
wife turned to greet him with exclamations of pleasure, while 
Basil quietly made his escape. He knew his father's quick eye 
would detect the trace of tears on his mother's pale face, and 
want to know their cause. He was quite right Mr. Hamilton 
soon learned all that had passed during the morning. 

* What are we to do with the boy ?' he exclaimed, a sad, 
hopeless look overspreading his countenance * He does not 
seem to me to have one serious thought. Still, there is a great 
deal of good in him, if we could only get at it Talking seems 
powerless to reach either his heart or his brain. I used to hope 
that Harold's influence would have a beneficial effect upon his 
character, sooner or later. But there is no such chance now.' 

* I think Harold must have more intelligence than our poor 
boy,' observed Mrs. Hamilton. 

* No, he has not,' replied her husband. * Basil has plenty of 
brains, but there is no teaching him to use them. He would 
make a fine man if we could only get some conscience into 
him, and knock the wonderfully good opinion he has of himself 
out of him. Nothing will do that but " religion ;" and he seems 
to have obstinately made up his mind to have nothing to do 
with it' 
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* I don't know that,' replied the lady ; * he has let fall two or 
three remarks lately that have filled me with hope. We neg- 
lected his religious training too long, poor child! - Ah me ! 
when I think of all the pains I used to take with his skin, and 
his hair, and his clothes, when he was a little fellow, and left his 
mind to take care of itself !' 

' Yes,' mused her husband ; * his skin, and his hair, and his 
clothes, that will all be dust in the passing of a century. When 
he was scrupulously clean and faultlessly attired, we considered 
our parental duties done, and allowed him to grow up as selfish, 
idle, thoughtless, and unconscientious as he pleased Well, no 
one but the Almighty can touch his heart now. We must pray 
for him, and hope. But you have not asked what brought me 
home so early to-day.' 

' I was so glad to have you, I never thought of it. You look 
wonderfully bright, however. Is it possible that you have good 
news at last ?' 

* It />,' he replied, with a beaming smile. ' I have brought 
you the best news in the world.' 

' You have not found an " appointment "?' she cried eagerly. 

* Yes, thank God ! I have.' 

* Thank Gdd, indeed !' she said fervently. * What is it ?' 

* In my own profession. I shall begin to earn a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year from to-morrow morning ; so that we are 
sure of a shelter and a crust. I was beginning to get terribly 
anxious. Rent and taxes will be .due again directly. We may 
well be thankful' 

* Indeed we may,' observed the lady ; * words seem too weak 
to express how thankful. But I have a new trouble to-day. I 
am afraid Alice will leave us, now that Harold has gone; and, 
if she does, what shall we do ? I think I could msie tea and 
cut bread-and-butter, and perhaps peel potatoes, after a little 
practice, but I fcould never make a fire ; and if I ask Basil to do 
it, he will set the chimney in a blaze every morning, which will 
be very dangerous as well as disagreeable.' 

* We won't think about all that until there is a positive occa- 
sion for it,' replied Mr. Hamilton, cheerfully. * I will find Alice 
some wages, and perhaps she will consent to stay with us, 
although her little favourite has gone. What did we pay her at 
Sherborne Lodge ?' 

* Twenty pounds a year, I think.' 

* Well, I will give her twenty-six. I suppose that is more than 
she could get anywhere else, so it may tempt her to remain.' 

* Will you be able to afford it ?' 

* I must ; Alice is a great necessity to us. If she goes away, 
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I shall tremble myself into an attack of St Vitus's dance. Now 
that my terrible anxiety is over, I will begin and see if I cannot 
do something with my pen, and so increase my hundred and 
fifty pounds.' 

' A hundred and fifty !* repeated the lady. * I have spent as 
much upon a mantle and dress ; and now we have to live upon 
it for a whole year.' 

* Nobody knows the value of a hundred and fifty pounds but 
those who have been without it, as we have. Oh, if you knew 
what a relief it is to me to know that I have it, and need not be 
wondering, wondering, if I shall have a dinner to give you this 
day week !' 

But he did not tell her (what would doubtless have shocked 
her very much) that the * appointment ' he hailed with such 
thankfulness was merely poor Sanders's vacant post The 
stipend had been considerably increased, in consideration that 
Mr. Hamilton could perform far more important duties than the 
sick man at the hospital, and a young boy had been found to 
do the menial work ; but for all that, he, the cultured and ac- 
complished gentleman, was nearly occupying the exact position 
that his old servant Sanders had filled for so many years. It 
would have been exquisitely painful for him to te in the old 
chambers under such altered circumstances, but for the terrible 
experience of the last two years. He was now too truly thank- 
ful to get his hundred and fifty a year, to repine at being 
servant where he had once been master. As he philosophically 
observed to himself: 

* Dignity and sentiment are luxuries that I cannot afford to 
have anything to do with now. I must cultivate, instead, 
adaptability? 

So he had returned home to brighten his wife's face with his 
good news, all particulars of which he determined to conceal from 
her. His confidence in her powers of adaptability was not very 
great He had a strong misgiving that, if she knew all, she 
would not be nearly so thankful for this appointment as he felt 
they ought to be. But then she had not felt the crushing 
weight of the thinking, and planning, and seeking, and hoping, 
and doubting, that had nearly proved too much for him. All 
the terrible uncertainty was over now. The sweet days of 
autumn were drawing slowly but surely to a close. Winter was 
before them, with frost and snow and cold winds. But he would 
have shelter and food and fire to give to his wife and son. Was 
not that something to be thankful for ? Ay, and he did feel 
thankful — ten thousand times more thankful than he had ever 
felt for all the costly luxuries and comforts of his old home I 
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He Strolled into the garden with his wife, and they sat under 
the oak-tree, talking pleasantly and hopefully of the future 
until Basil joined them. Then his face grew grave, as he 
gently remonstrated with him on his misconduct of the morn- 
ing, and tried to show him where he had been wrong. He 
was not very successful. Basil could or would only see that 
he was a poor, badly-used boy, whom everybody was against 

* Oh, of course, of course,' was all he replied ; ' of course / 
am the very worst boy that ever was born. I never do any- 
thing right !' 

* You have spoken the truth there,' was his father's answer. 

* I only wish you believed it, for then there would be every 
, chance of your improving ; but you don't You honestly be- 
lieve yourself to be a very fine, ]good boy. Now, there are 
three things I want to teach you. Firstly, that you are a right 
bad boy; secondly, that unless you improve you will bring 
yourself to ruin, both in this world and in the next ; and thirdly, 
that you will never improve until you ask humbly and sincerely 
your Creator's help. I wonder when you will learn all this ?' 

Instead of replying, Basil ran away far off into the paddock, 
where he sat down on a bank to think. 

* I wish papa wouldn't preach so much,' he said to himself 

* I hate being talked to like a naughty school-girl ; but I be- 
lieve he's right, and mamma's right, and Harold's right — and 
I'm wrong ; of course I'm wrong — I'm always wrong ! I'm 
always in everybody's way ; and whatever I do seems to turn 
out bad. Even with that silly little girl this morning. I didn't 
mean to hurt her. I only wanted to drive quietly with her to 
the wood. And then she screamed, and the carriage upset, 
and mamma was frightened, and everybody was angry. It's 
always the way. I wish Harold hadn't gone : I didn't know I 

. was so fond of him. I wish I could be like him. I wonder if 
saying my prayers would make me. I shall have to try — one 
of these days. After all, I shall have to try.' 

Meanwhile Mr. Hamilton went in search of Alice, told her 
of his success in finding an appointment, and how pleased he 
was to be at last able to fix her wages at six-and-twenty pounds 
a year. 

Alice opened her eyes and clasped her hands. 

* Why, master dear,' she cried, * it's pounds too much ! Did 
I ever hear the like ! I ain't worth it !' 

* Indeed, Alice,' he replied, * it is my candid opinion that 
you are worth ten times that. In fact I don't know what you 
are not worth. You must stay with us ; your poor mistress 
would be lost without you.' 
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Alice's eyes filled with tears. 

* I don't deserve you to say nothing good of me, sir,' she 
replied; *for, to tell the truth, I haven't been myself at all 
since our dear boy left us. But I thank you kindly, sir. Since 
the Lord has been pleased to grant our prayer at last, and send 
that blessed 'pointment, I'll be glad enough to begin my old 
wages again. But as to my taking six-and-twenty pounds — 
why, I wouldn't be worth it at any place in the kingdom ? 

* That has nothing to do with it,' replied the gentleman. *I 
know what you are worth to us ; besides, I am in your debt, 
remember, for months of faithful service. No money could 
repay it, but we must not forget it.' 

He left Alice all the better for his visit, and returned to his 
wife to gladden her heart with the assurance that their good 
servant was not thinking of leaving them. Then they sauntered 
into the paddock, and stroked Sheltie, who was grazing there, 
and sighed as they thought of his loving little master ; and they 
called Basil to them, and tried to chase the gloom from his 
brow by talking cheerfully and affectionately to him. 

So the afternoon wore away, and Alice came to call them to 
dinner. She looked much brighter also. 

* Are you not glad about the master ?' whispered Mrs. 
Hamilton to her ; and she replied earnestly : 

* Indeed, ma'am, I am.' Then wiping a tear from her eye, 
she added : * I can't abear to look at the pony ;' and passed 
hurriedly on. 

About half an hour later they were sitting at the dinner- 
table, when they heard her give a loud exclamation of surprise. 
Then she laughed, then she cried. There were unmistakeable 
sounds of confusion and kissing. Going hastily to learn the 
cause, they found her with Harold in her arms. 

* Oh, the darling ! the darling !' she cried hysterically, as 
they entered the kitchen. * Look, missis ! look, master ! It's 
the dear boy himself come back I' 

Harold flew to his uncle, and from him to his aunt. They 
both embraced him with evident pleasure, while Basil called 
out * Hurrah I' at the top of his voice. 

* Why have you come back ? Who brought you ? Where 
is your grandfather ?' 

These and various other questions were addressed to him 
first by one and then by another ; but he was so overwhelmed 
with pleasure at being once more amongst them, that it was 
some little time before he could reply. It was not until they 
were quietly settled in the parlour again that his bright face 
suddenly clouded, and he said : 
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* Oh, uncle, my poor grandfather — he is dead !' 
^ DeadP was the general exclamation of horror. 

* Yes, dead. Is it not dreadful ? Are you not sorry ? And 
he was so kind to me ! and he lived in such a beautiful house 1' 

* How did he die ?' asked Mr. Hamilton. 

* Nobody knows. He seemed quite well last night We were 
sitting in my aunt's room, and he was asking me all about 
mamma ; and he wouldn't let me go to bed until so late. Even 
then he sat by my side till I fell asleep, and for long afterwards. 
Rankin told me he couldn't get him away until midnight But 
this morning they found him quite dead. The doctors say he 
must have died in his sleep. I am so sorry ; he was so kind 
to me.' 

* And what about your aunt ? Is she very rich ?* asked Basil, 
who was curious upon the subject of aunts. 

* I don't know,' replied Harold; *but she is very old — nearly 
as old as my great-grandfather. She is his sister — his only sister ; 
and she has been ill nearly all her life with something the matter 
with her spine. She lives in bed now. Rankin says she will 
.die very soon. She won't be able to live without her brother, 
my poor grandpapa ! She was so fond of him.' 

* Did you hear who will be the head of the family now ?' 
inquired Mr. Hamilton. 

* Yes, uncle ; Rankin told me. It is General Thirkstone — 
my papa's eldest brother. His name is Royle; so he is Sir 
Royle now, like poor grandpapa ; but he is in Australia with his 
wife and two sons. The doctor sent them there, because one of 
the sons was ilL Rankin says they won't be home until the spring.' 

' Who is Rankin ?' asked Basil. 

'Grandpapa's valet He has been crying all day, because 
he's so sorry his old master's dead.' 

* He has been telling you plenty of family news,' observed 
Mr. Hamilton. 

* Oh, Rankin knows everything !' cried Harold. * He has 
been grandpapa's servant sixty years. He's seventy-four now ! 
He knew my papa quite well; and he says I'm so like him that 
if he had met me in the street, he would have run away with 
me to my grandpapa. He says poor grandpapa nearly broke 
his heart when he heard papa was dead.' 

* But what brought you back to us ?' asked Mrs. Hamilton. 

* Oh, Rankin took me out for a little walk, and somehow I lost 
him; so I asked my way to the station, and came home in the 
train.' 

* I must write and tell your aunt that you are safe,' said Mr. 
Hamilton. * She will be anxious about you.' 
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' She is too ill to be anxious,' replied Harold ' She has not 
seen me to-day. It was very funny last night. She thought I 
was papa, and kept asking me when I was going back to Eton ; 
arid where my brother Royle was; and all kind of questions that 
I did not understand. Then poor grandpapa would say : " This 
is not Harold ! This is Harold's little son. I have only just 
found him, and brought him home." Then she said: 
" Harold's little sonl Harold's little son !" over and over 
again — as if she were trying to think what it meant But it 
was no use. She would take me for papa ; and this morning 
Rankin says she has forgotten all about me.' 

' Then there will be no use in sending you back,' observed 
Mr. Hamilton. 

* Sending md back, uncle?' he exclaimed in surprise. * There 
is no one to go back to ! Grandpapa is dead !' 

* Of course — of course 1' was the reply. * Yes ; you are 
right Nothing can be arranged until your uncle Royle returns 
from Australia. Well, dear, we are all very, very pleased to 
have you back again. Partings are not pleasant — are they, 
Harold ?' 

* 1^0, indeed they are not,' was the hearty answer. * Shall I 
write to Rankin, uncle, and tell him I am going to live at home 
again, now poor grandpapa is dead ? Perhaps he'll be wonder- 
ing where I am.' 

* You shall write and tell him what you please to-morrow,' 
replied the gentleman ; * but I don't think it would be right to 
keep him in a state of uncertainty as to your fate all night ; so 
we will walk down to the station and send him a telegram.' 

* Won't Harold be tired ?' observed Mrs. Hamilton. 
Harold's hasty * Oh no, auntie !' was cut short by Basil, who 

cried out : * If he is too tired to walk, he can go on Sheltie !' 

And so it was arranged. 

Harold's joy when he heard about the * appointment ' was 
unbounded. 

* You will be happy now, uncle, won't you ?' he said. * I 
knew you would get that " appointment " some day. People 
always get what they pray for — in God's time; unless they pray 
for something that is bad for them, and then, of course, it is no 
wonder they don't get it.' 

* Do you really think so ?' asked Basil, thoughtfully. 

* I do indeed,' replied Harold. * Mamma told me so ; and 
she never said what she did not believe.' Turning to Mr. 
Hamilton, he added ; * Oh, uncle ! I should have been obliged 
to come home to-day, whether grandpapa had died or not, for I 
left my text-book here ; and although, of course, a text is a text 
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wherever it is written, still I do not feel that I have quite kept 
my new year's promise to mamma, unless I learn the one ap- 
pointed for the day in her own little book. I wonder what 
the text for to-day is ?' 

Running upstairs, he took the small volume from its place in 
his drawer, and came down with it open, an expression of 
triumph upon his bright face. 

* There, Basil !* he cried ; * I told you so. Now, listen. 
October 22. "And this is the confidence that we have in Him, 
that, if we ask anything according to His will. He heareth us : 
and if we know that He hear us, whatsoever we ask, we know 
that we have the petitions that we desired of Him." Now, 
what is the use of anyone saying they don't believe in prayers 
being heard and answered, after that ? What could be plainer ?' 

^ Does it really say so ?' asked Basil. 

* Read it for yourself,' replied Harold, handing him the book. 

* Well,' said Basil, after glancing at the verses, ' if this be true, 
we have only to ask and have. Why did you not ask for some- 
thing worth having, papa ? The appointment is not much, after 
all. You should have prayed to be very rich again — as rich as 
you v/ere before.' 

*You may pray for riches if you like, Basil,' replied his 
father ; * but I am not at all sure that you will get them.' 

* Why not ?' cried he. ' " Whatsoever we ask, we know that 
we have the petitions that we desired of Him," as Harold says. 
What can be plainer than that ?' 

* Read the whole passage over,' said his father. 

He did so. Mr. Hamilton stopped him at the words 
* according to His will.' 

* Now,* he asked, * do you understand that ? Our requests to 
our Heavenly Father must be according to His will And for 
this simple reason : His will is unerring wisdom ; ours is very 
often the extreme of foolishness. We have indeed prayed 
earnestly for this " appointment," and in God's good time it has 
come. You may think it "not much." /think it so much, 
that I was never more grateful for anything in the whole course 
of my life. It was clearly " according to God's will " that I 
should have it ; therefore the prayer is answered — I have got it. 
You may pray for riches, Basil ; there is nothing to prevent 
you. No petition is too trivial, or too important, to lay before 
your Creator. But it must be " according to His will ;'' or, 
though you prayed a thousand years, you would never obtain 
it Leave the riches alone, my boy. Be contented with what 
God in His mercy chooses to give you ; and ask instead for 
what you may be quite certain of obtaining — if you ask in sin- 
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cerity — ask for wisdom, and for holiness. You will get through 
the world but badly without them ; and you will never get to 
heaven without them. Think of this, Basil ; it is worth think- 
ing about Now, boys, get your caps, and let us see after 
this telegram.' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

' We must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.' — 

Acts xiv. 22, 

The following day it was arranged that Harold should ride 
over to Leskirk, to see if Polly were any the worse for her 
tumble in the ditch, and to make her father ample apology for 
the rough treatment she had received. 

He found them both at work in the forge, Polly seated on 
her stool by the bellows. At the first glance he fancied her 
little face was somewhat paler than usual ; but a brilliant colour 
dyed it as her eyes fell upon him, and she exclaimed jtJyously : 

* Look, dad — look! It's Master Harold come back.' 

Joe turned from the fire he was replenishing, and touched his 
cap, with a quiet * Good-morning, sir.' And Harold went up 
to the little girl, and scanning her countenance eagerly, asked 
how she was. A frown immediately wrinkled Joe's brow. 

* She's none the worse, thank the Lord,' he replied testily ; 
* but if I'd give a thought as to what she'd have been getting 
yonder, I wouldn't have let her go for ten times three-and- 
fourpence. Who is yon chap as got handling of her so rough ?' 

* He is my cousin,' replied Harold ; * and he is very sorry 
about it ; so are we all. I came on purpose to tell you.' 

* Very sorry,' repeated Joe ; * that don't mend it He should 
have known better than to worry and fret a poor bit lassie like 
that' 

*Well,' replied Harold, feeling an excuse necessary, yet 
hardly knowing what one to make, * he is not used to play with 
girls, and is rather rough ; but he means no harm.' 

* That's w^hat all the good-for-nothing lads say,' exclaimed 
Joe, contemptuously. * They never means no harm ; but they 
manage to do a fine heap, all the same. I thought she'd be 
safe enough going to gentlefolks ; but as it seems she's not, 
she shan't go again, that's all' 

* No,' cried Polly, turning to Harold, * I won't ! But you'll 
come, maybe, to see me now and then, won't you ? I thought 
the lady meant as you'd gone away for ever !' 
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* That would have been for a long time,' replied Harold * I 
came home last night, and I am not going away again ; and I 
will come and see you very often, Polly, if you like.* ^ 

* He*ll come very often, dad ! Did you hear ? Very often. 
Won't that be fine T 

* Ay, ay, lass ! Thank you kindly, sir,' was Joe's quiet 
answer, as he returned to his work. 

Harold stayed quite an hour in the forge. He climbed on 
to the raised hearth, and sat down as close as he could to the 
fire ; and he watched it roaring, and raging, and hissing, and 
sputtering, as the smith fed it, first with one thing, and then 
with another ; and he peeped into its fiery depths and saw the 
iron bar glowing redder and redder. Then he walked to the 
big bellows, and Polly and he worked them together ; and he 
exclaimed how easy it was. 

Joe looked up from poking the fire on hearing these words, 
his honest face illuminated with the dusky glow, and gave 
Harold a knowing wink. Very soon he came towards them, 
and saying quietly to Polly : * Dad will take it now, lassie,' lifted 
her, stool and all, to one side. 

A hasty, mysterious arrangement of the bellows followed ; 
and then he signed to Harold to put his hands on it now. It 
took all his strength to push it down. The blacksmith's brawny 
arms made short work of it, though. The fire raged and roared 
in a terrible fury under the streams of air poured right into its 
bosom ; while from various signs, and winks, and smiles, 
Harold gathered that Polly's help was not of much importance, 
after all, but that she was not to know it on any account The 
iron bar was red enough at last Then it was lifted on to 
the anvil, and blow after blow showered upon it, till the sparks 
flew out like a rosy fountain, and the noise put a stop to all 
conversation. 

Harold stood quietly watching, and remembered the tales of 
Vulcan's flaming forge in the subterranean caverns of Mount 
Etna and Lemnos ; and thought how strange it would be if it 
were all true, and he could go down and see the crippled god, 
surrounded by his grim, one-eyed workmen, the Cyclops, 
forging thunderbolts for the mighty Jove. 

Meanwhile Polly was working the bellows again. She did 
not notice what a difierent effect her blowing had upon the 
glowing coals to her father's. But Harold did, and he tried 
hard to find out what Joe did to the big bellows to make them 
so easy for her little hands. In this, however, he could not 
succeed It was clearly Joe's secret. 

Many times was the iron bar poked into the fiery depths, 
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and blown at, and roared at, till the crimson flush of indignation 
completely covered it Then it was banged, and beaten, and 
twisted, and turned, and flattened, protesting angrily and 
noisily all the time ; till at length it gave up the contest in 
despair, and allowed itself to be rounded to the form of a 
horse-shoe. 

* Twere bound to come,* said Joe, calmly, as he exhibited it 
finished to Harold. * Some bars is tougher than others ; but 
the)r've all to come to that shape afore I've done with 'em. 
The more they sticks, the more whackings they gets, that's all ; 
for they're bound to come to my mind.* 

* What are you thinking of. Young Gravity Y said a voice 
behind Harold, and at the same moment two hands were laid 
upon his shoulders. 

Looking up, he met the kind gaze of the clergyman, Mr. 
Ferrel. How long he had been there he did not know ; if he 
had thought of asking Polly, she could have told him about 
five minutes. He smiled his welcome, and answered readily 
enough : 

' About Vulcan, and his Cyclops.' 

* There is no Vulcan, except in your Mythology,' replied Mr. 
Ferrel. * Let me see if I can make you understand what Joe's 
hammer and bar of iron have taught me this morning. Listen. 
There is a great God — who has a furnace and an anvil, although 
His name is not Vulcan. In His love He puts men into one, 
and upon the other. He wants to bring them to the form that 
is fitted for heaven — and t hey* re bound to come / As Joe says 
of his iron, so with them. " Some are tougher than others ; but 
they're bound to come to that form before He has done with 
them. The more they sticks out, the more whackings they get, 
that's all ; for they're bound to come to His mind." ' 

There was a long pause, broken by Joe; who observed, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead with a bright blue 
handkerchief : 

* 'Twill be the furniss of affliction you're minding, sir. I've 
heard talk of it ; but I never heard tell of no anvil.' 

' I know what hammers one quite as hard as ever you 
hammered anything on your anvil,' said Harold. * And there 
is no running away from it either ; you must just stand still, 
and take blow after blow, like your bars of iron.' 

* And what may that be ?' asked the smith. 

' Trouble !' he replied. * No one can run away from trouble. 
They have just to bear it.' 

* How do you know this ?' asked the clergyman. 

His reply was to repeat his morning's verse : * We must 
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through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God/ 
adding: 

* Uncle said, when he explained it to us, that afflictions and 
tribulations are all sent for a purpose, not at hazard. They are 
all to make us fit to inherit the kingdom of God ; and if we 
could only know how necessary they are to our eternal welfare, 
we should not only bear them patiently, but thank God for every 
one He sends.' 

* He's sent me a big un there,' observed Joe, indicating his 
crippled child by a side toss of his rough head, * an awful big 
un. I does my best to bear it patiently, as it's got to be borne; 
and there's no running away from it (as the young gentleman 
was a-saying a bit since). But I could never thank Him for it ; 
nor do I see why it was sent. I've sinned a lot in my time, no 
doubt. If it had been my legs, I'd have said it served me 
right But why should it fall on her, as never did no harm 
since the hour she was born ? It's that as bothers me !' 

' There you go, daddy ! a-forgetting the reading last night 
already ! Why, you can't be keeping hold of a thing five minits ; 
and you said you'd mind it, you did f cried Polly, brightly. 

* What was it, Polly ?' asked Mr. FerreL 

* It was the poor blind man, sir,' she explained, * as had come 
into the world with a pair of eyes of no more use to him than 
my legs is to me.' 

* I remember,' cried Harold ; * the Lord Jesus was " passing 
by," and saw him ; and His disciples asked. Who had sinned, 
that man or his parents, that he was born blind ?' 

* Ay, ay, sir,' said Joe, ' that's it The little un was reading 
it to me, and a-talking it over, last night' 

* Do you remember our Lord's reply ?' said Mr. FerreL * He 
said that no one had sinned, neither the poor man nor his 
parents. He had been born blind that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him.'* 

* What does that mean ?' asked Harold. 

*That God should be glorified through him,' replied the 
clergyman, * to put it very simply,' 

' Glorified through him,' repeated Polly gravely, two or three 
times ; and then her little white face beamed radiantly as she 
cried : * It'll be that with me, maybe, daddy. I've been born 
with my legs no good to me, just that God may be glorified 
through me, too ! Ain't that fine ?' 

The word 'glorified' had a beautiful meaning for her. 
She associated it altogether with the brilliant tints, and 
rays, and lights of her favourite sunsets. The sun glorified the 

* John ix. I. 
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heavens, and she, like the poor blind man of old, was to glorify 
the great and mighty God. No wonder her blue eyes sparkled, 
and the flush of pleasure crimsoned her pale cheeks. But no 
such sweet thoughts chased the gloom from Joe's brow. His 
tone was very bitter as he said : 

* Ay, but the Lord remembered the poor blind chap ! He 
gave him back his eyes, that same day, too. Didn't the book 
say so, Polly ?* 

* Ay, did it, dad,' she cried. * He got his eyes back right 
enough ; and won't I be getting my legs back too ?* 

* I'd like to be seeing some signs of it,' said Joe, shaking his 
head doubtfully. 'We've waited a long time, I'm thinking.' 

* Not so long as the poor man waited for his eyes,' observed 
Harold * He was born blind, remember, and he was quite 
grown-up before the Lord cured him. Polly is not nearly 
grown-up yet' 

* Of course I'm not,' cried Polly, contemptuously. * I won't 
be a woman for years and years. My legs will be right enough 
by then. Dad knows that ; but he gets worriting about 'em at 
odd times. I'm mighty tired, daddy. Carry me to the grass.' 

He had her in his arms in a moment, observing that he 
should not have left her on the hard stool so long, it always 
made her back ache ; and he carried her into the little garden 
and set her down amongst her posies. 

Harold and Mr. Ferrel followed, and their talk was for some 
time about marigolds and other simple flowers. Polly told them 
how she gathered the seed and dried it, and sowed, and watered, 
and watched, and found her chief pleasure among • her plants. 
She sighed as she observed that winter would soon come with 
its frost and snow, and kill all her nurslings, and make her a 
prisoner to their little kitchen ; and she opened her blue eyes 
with wonder as Mr. Ferrel explained how necessary frost, and 
snow, and sharp winds were. How they killed the insects, etc., 
that would otherwise eat up all the flowers and leaves ; what 
good they did to the earth itself; and how the wisdom and love 
of God was shown in the various workings of Nature, season 
after season. 

* I won't wish it was always summer again,' she observed, as 
he concluded * If winter's as useful as all that, we may be very 
glad to have it, though it's a trying time for me. I can't drag 
myself about through the snow, as I can on the grass, you see, 
sir, and it's awful cold.' 

* You'll have the little carriage this winter,' said Harold, * and 
you will be able to have many a nice drive, well wrapped up 
of course. You will see the boys sliding on the ponds, and all 
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the trees and fields covered with white, and heaps of beautiful 
things. You'll have a fine winter this year.' 
Polly's eyes sparkled as she declared she would. 

* She had never seen the lads slide, though daddy had told 
her about it, and how they made great snow men on the green, 
too. She'd like to see all that She had forgotten her carriage 
for the minute.' 

Some moments later Mr. Ferrel asked Harold if he would 
like to go through the church. He replied that he would, so 
he went for Sheltie, who had been tethered all this time near 
the forge, and, taking leave of Joe and Polly, they walked off 
together. 

There was nothing particular to remark in the church. It 
was a grey stone building, dating a century or two back, with 
a high, square tower. Here pigeons built unmolested around 
the big bell, and occasionally found their way into the sacred 
edifice, much to the gratification of the drowsy school-children, 
if such ramblings happened to take place on a Sunday, during 
the sermon. There were some old tombstones in the church- 
yard bearing curious epitaphs, also the remains of an old sun- 
dial ; and outside, just under the railings, remnants of the village 
stocks. These were all examined and talked about, and then 
Harold's attention was drawn to a picturesque, ivy-covered, 
little house standing opposite the church. Mr. Ferrel said he 
lived there, and invited Harold to come in and rest Sheltie 
was fastened to the gate, and they entered together. 

' It is a very small place,' said the clergyman, as they sat 
down in a tiny sitting-room, * but big enough for a curate who 
has no companion but his books. Would you like a glass of 
milk and some cake ? You have had a long ride.' 

Harold said hfe should, and ringing the bell, Mr. Ferrel 
desired the neat-looking servant who answered the summons to 
bring them. 

' Polly was in great trouble last night,' he observed, as Harold 
partook of the refreshment * She thought you had gone away 
altogether.* 

Then followed the explanation of how his grandfather had 
taken him away to live at his beautiful house in London ; but 
that he had died, and so he (Harold) had come back to his 
uncle. One thing led to another, until the clergyman knew all 
the circumstances just as they had happened, and presently 
asked very eagerly : 

* What was your grandfather's name ?' 

When the answer, * Sir Royle Thirkstone,' was given, he drew 
the boy to him, and looking at him earnestly, said : 
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* I could not think what made your features so familiar to 
me. Why, you must be the son of Harold Thirkstone, the 
youngest of the two brothers, who died two months before his 
twenty-second birthday. The name is the same, too. How, 
stupid of me not to think of it before.* 

' Did you ever see my father ?' asked Harold eagerly, in his 
turn. 

* No, but I saw his picture every day for six months ; and the 
likeness you bear to it is unmistakeable. I was tutor to General 
Thirkstone's two sons, after the accident to my foot.' 

' They are my cousins,' interrupted Harold. * Rankin told 
me so. Are they nice boys ?' 

* Very,' replied the clergyman, ' but the youngest is inclined 
to be delicate — consumptive, I fear. They are in Australia now, 
on account of his health. And so the old gentleman is dead ? 
Well, I am very, very sorry. He was a splendid old man ; and 
he would have been so fond of you. Your young father was 
the pride and darling of his life.' 

* So Rankin told me,' said Harold. ' I am very sorry he is 
dead, too ; but I am going to live always with my uncle 
Hamilton now.' 

' To think you are one of the Thirkstones !' said the clergy- 
man, musingly. * How strange that it never struck me before. 
Why, there is quite a bond of interest between us now. I 
must find my way to The Hollies, and talk to your uncle about 
you.' 

* Oh, if you please,' began Harold, and then hesitated. 

* If I please what ?' asked Mr. Ferrel, good-humouredly. 
'Auntie does not want to see any visitors. You see,' he 

added, in a burst of confidence, ' all her nice dresses are worn 
out. Alice mends and does them up as well as she can, but 
she has done them so often that they are beginning to look 
rather bad. And then we have only one parlour, and it makes 
it very awkward when people call. Auntie used to be always very 
glad to see visitors when she was rich ; but she would rather 
not have any while she is so poor. Thank you, all the same.' 

* Your uncle is at home every evening, I suppose ?' 

* Oh yes.' 

*And I dare say he walks in the garden, and smokes his 
cigar ?* 

*He walks in the garden,' replied Harold, 'but he never 
smokes now. He says he has no money for cigars.' 

' I have a nice little garden at the back,' said the clergyman 
suddenly, rising from his chair. * You have finished your cake 
and milk, I see. Would you like to walk round it before you go ?*. 
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Harold was always pleased to stroll round a garden ; so he 
followed his kind friend very willingly. There was plenty to 
see. A small conservatory was filled with rare and beautiful 
flowers. Mr. Ferrel asked if his aunt were fond of them, and 
upon his replying * Very/ began to gather a bouquet of the 
finest There were choice trees laden with fruit — pears, apples, 
and plums. The clergyman asked if the orchard at The Hollies 
could boast as fine ; and when he heard that what few trees 
there were, were so old as to be almost past bearing, he brought 
a ladder and small basket, and told Harold he should fill it with 
the finest fruit he could find on the boughs. Harold enjoyed 
the gathering quite as much as he could the eating ; and he 
told Mr. Ferrel so. The latter seemed pleased, and replied 
directly : 

* I am glad to hear that, for I want help. All the fruit is 
going to market next week ; and the money it makes is to 
buy coal for some of my poor people's winter fires. You and 
your cousin shall come and help me to gather it, if you would 
like, and your aunt will allow you !' 

*We would like very much,' replied Harold. *I think it 
splendid fun. I hope auntie will let us.' 

By the time the basket was filled the church clock warned 
him that he had better be setting out homewards ; so after 
many affectionate good-byes to Mr. Ferrel, he mounted Sheltie 
and rode off. He waved his hand as he passed the smith's 
cottage to Polly, who was still lying by her marigolds ; and he 
threw her two of his largest pears. Then he urged the pony 
into a quick canter, that only slackened two or three times 
before he arrived at home. Basil was waiting for him in the 
lane. He took possession of the basket of fruit with a cry of 
delight; but doing so rather roughly, he knocked the bouquet 
to the ground. 

* Oh,. Basil 1' cried Harold, in a tone of annoyance, as Sheltie 
put his foot upon it, *it was for auntie.' 

Basil picked it up, nearly all its beauty destroyed. 

* I didn't see it,' he said; * I'm so sorry. It's good for nothing 
now. Shall I throw it away ?' 

* No,' replied Harold ; * give it to me. You shouldn't have 
snatched the basket like that' 

Basil's mouth was too full of plums to answer ; as soon as he 
could speak, he said : 

* There is a man* waiting ever such a time for you in the 
kitchen.' 

* A man !' repeated Harold, in alarm. * Is it anyone to take 
me away ?' 

27 
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* I don't know,' replied Basil, wedging in another plum ; *but 
if it is, don't go.' 

Harold's heart beat a litde anxiously, as, leaving Sheltie on 
the lawn, he went quietly to the kitchen, and peeped through 
the half-opened door ; but the same moment he rushed in, ex- 
claiming joyously, * Why, it's Rankin !' and sprang to the side 
of a grey-haired old man who was sitting in the arm-chair, 
chatting quietly with Alice. 

* Did you come to look after me ?' he asked, putting out a 
little hand that Rankin took affectionately between his own. 

* Indeed I did, sir,' was the reply ; and a tear blurred the 
grey eyes as he added : * My old master not wanting me, I came 
to look after my young one. I was in a fine way last night till 
I got the telegram. There was no need to be slipping from me 
in the street ; if you'd told me you wanted to come here, I'd 
have brought you myself.' 

* I didn't slip from you,' replied Harold. * I lost you, some- 
how, and found myself all alone ; so I came home.' 

* Is it this you're calling home, sir?' observed Rankin, glancing 
round a little contemptuously. 'Well, well, I suppose it is. 
Home, after all, is where you're happiest ; and now that the 
master^s gone, maybe you'll be best here — till the General 
comes back, anyhow. Mr. Harold's lost his best friend, miss,' 
he continued, turning to Alice. 'But he's another left ; he ain't 
without, by a long way. The General will do right by him. He 
was mighty fond of his brother, poor Mister Harold. Oh yes ; 
take my word for it, little master here won't be much the worse, 
though he has lost his best friend' 

' He's lost the friend that could do the most for him, there's 
no denying,' replied Alice, a little testily; 'but Master Harold 
isn't in want of friends — friends, too, that have done their best 
for him all along, and means to do it always.' 

The reply on Rankin's lips was stopped by Harold, who just 
then asked : 

' How is my old aunt ?' 

' As bad as bad can be, sir,' was the answer. ' Her senses, 
that have long been wavering like, seem to have gone alto- 
gether since they told her that the dear master was dead. One 
minit she's a-breaking her heart ; and the next she's sending 
him messages, and wondering why he don't come to her as 
usual Ah well ! she'll go to him soon, and a blessed day it 
will be for her ; for she's had a hard life, poor soul !' 

' What's the matter with her ?* asked Alice 

'She was thrown from her horse forty years ago»' refdied 
Rankin, ' and she's never been right since My ! the heaps of 
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doctor chaps that have got a fortune out of her, keeping her 
alive. They'd better have let her die, than be having her lying 
on a sick-bed, and letting all that loved her go first' 

* All that loved her ?' repeated Alice. * Has she no friends 
left?* 

* Oh yes ; there's the General, of course, and a heap of great- 
nieces, and such-like. But they can't be expected to care much 
for a sick old woman.' 

* I hope there is some one to take care of her?' said Harold. 

* Oh yes, sir ; she's her maids, that have been with her years. 
They'll not let her want for anything — trust 'em.' 

Mrs. Hamilton's voice was heard, just then, calling for Harold. 
He found her anxious to know how Polly was, and he gave her 
a pleasant account of his visit Talking of Mr. Ferrel, he sud- 
denly remembered the bouquet that he had left upon the kitchen 
table. He went for it, and gave it to her, explaining how it had 
been injured. . 

* That poor boy of mine seems to spoil or hurt ever5rthing he 
touches,' she exclaimed, in a tone of vexation. * Never mind, 
Harold ; there are a few flowers perfect yet Go for a glass of 
water, and we will arrange them.' 

They were nearly done, when he remembered the fruit, and 
went in search of Basil. To his surprise, the basket was almost 
empty. There were only three pears and two apples remaining 
in it 

' What have you done with all the rest ?* he asked. 

* Oh dear !' cried Basil, in dismay ; * I've eaten it !' 

* Eaten it ! Why, the basket was quite full !' exclaimed Harold. 

* That is a very small basket,' replied Basil ; *but I'm so sorry 
I've eaten so much. I did it without thinking ; it was so good.' 

* Oh, Basil, what a pity ! I wanted those plums for auntie ; 
I am certain she would have liked them. I thought of her 
when I gathered thenL' 

* Where did you get them from ?' asked Basil, eagerly. 

But Harold pretended not to hear. He remembered Basil's 
roving propensities, and thought it safer not to say where the 
delicious yellow plums came from. He returned with his empty 
basket to his aunt, to say he was afraid there was nothing left 
that could tempt her. 

* Basil was always inclined to be greedy,' she observed with a 
sigh ; * but I am afraid he has overdone it this time. So much 
fruit is certain to make him ilL' 

Then he told her of the clergyman's invitation for the next 
weeL She looked grave, and desired him not to mention it to 
Basil until she had consulted his father. She did not think he 

27 — 2 
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would be allowed to go ; he would be certain to get into some 
mischief or other. 

After luncheon, Harold went to the station with Rankin, and 
saw him off to town. Instead of coming home, he rode from 
there (being mounted, as usual, on Sheltie) to see his old friend 
Miss Sophia. 

She happened to be busy in her kitchen when he knocked at 
the door, so she sent word for him to run into the garden and 
amuse himself with Bob. Bob gave him a hearty welcome. 
He was busy stripping two fine old walnut-trees of their nuts, 
and Harold was delighted to help him. They knocked them 
off with long sticks, reaching the high branches by means of a 
ladder; then they gathered them all together, took off the brown, 
shrivelled husks, and put the nuts into baskets ready to be sent 
to market the next day. 

Harold was so pleasantly occupied that he forgot all about 
the time, and when Miss Sophia came tripping down the path 
to tell him it was half-past five, and tea was all ready in the 
parlour, he exclaimed in consternation : 

* Oh dear ! is it so late ? And I have to be at the station to 
meet uncle at half-past six.' 

* You can do it easily,' cried Miss Sophia. *I mean you to 
have tea with nxe. We won't be many minutes at table, and 
you can soon gallop down to the station afterwards.' 

So it was arranged. Poor Sheltie had been forgotten also, 
and had been fastened to the gate all this while. By Bob's 
advice, his little master took the bit out of his mouth and led 
him to the common opposite, where he could get a mouthful of 
grass, Bob kindly promising to watch that he did not stray too 
far. Then Harold was directed to the neatest and whitest of 
bedrooms, where he washed the walnut-stains from his hands, 
and then joined Miss Sophia in the parlour. The table was 
covered with good things : the freshest of butter, the richest of 
cream, the brownest of toast, eggs, jams, cakes, etc 

* Oh dear !' cried Harold, as he took his seat, * I wish Basil 
were here.' 

* What's that ? what's that ?' exclaimed Miss Sophia, shaking 
her head until all her little curls shook, and taking up the silver 
pot to pour out the tea. * You wish Basil was here ! What ! 
that dreadful boy who nearly broke my nose — ^in my own 
garden, too ? Oh, what a shocking bad wish !' 

*She has found it out,' thought Harold, with a sigh. *I 
suppose Bob has told her.' And he said aloud : * Basil can be 
a very nice boy when he likes.' 

*Then it's a great pity he doesn't like a bit oftener,' cried 
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Miss Sophia. * I wish he would on Sundays, for instance. He 
sits right before me in church, and if I dare so much as open 
my mouth to sing a line of one of our lovely hymns, he turns 
round and laughs right in my face. Not but what I know my 
voice is a bit squeaky. It never was much in its best days, and 
it's sixty-seven years old now, which isn't what you may call 
young for a voice. But I enjoy the hymns and psalms, that 
I've sung ever since I could hold the book right side up ; and I 
always loved to sing them, and always meant to sing them, even 
if I came to squeak ten times as much. Well, I was singing 
away, or squeaking (whichever you like to call it), as loud as I 
could, some weeks ago, when I heard a kind of choking from 
that red-haired boy. If I didn't think he was in a fit, and I 
pulled the doctor's arm to get him some help, quite in a fright 
" He's only laughing," whispers the doctor. And sure enough 
he was, with his impudence ! And ever since, every time I 
begin to sing, he begins to choke. The consequence is I have 
to stand " mum," while all the other people are praising the 
Lord. Bad boy — very bad boy ! Such boys ain't worth the 
rearing ! (Take some cake, dear, and another egg. What ? 
no ! Try some jam then — apricot — I made it myself, so I know 
it's good. Have some more tea ? That's right ; give me your 
cup.) No ; not worth the rearing ! If the Prime Minister of 
England asked my opinion to-morrow, I'd stick to that ! Such 
a fuss as is made with their cradles, and their bottles, and their 
teething and measles and whooping-cough ! dragging them up 
in spite of everything ; and what for ? Now, I just want to 
know, what for ? In ten cases out of a dozen, just to bother 
the lives out of those who've taken all the trouble with them, 
and out of hundreds of innocent people beside, who've had 
nothing to do with 'em, and never wanted 'em. Oh, they 
should have me in Parliament ! I'd soon put a stop to it !' 

As Harold had no idea what Miss Sophia was desirous of 
putting a stop to, all he replied was : 

* I will ask uncle to let me change places with Basil next 
Sunday, and then you will be able to sing as much as you like. 
I won't laugh, even if you do squeak ; besides, I always sing 
myself, so I shall not hear you.' 

'That will be better, certainly,' said Miss Sophia. *I had 
been putting up with that lad as one of my crosses. We all 
have crosses in this world, you know, my dear, and mustn't 
murmur. But I really think I've had my share of that parti- 
cular cross, and shall be thankful to get rid of it He mad6 a 
face at me last Sunday, my dear — turned round and made a 
face, not an inch from my nose ! Such a face !. The wonder 
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is he ever got it straight again. Bad boy ! oh, very bad boy \ 
He^ll come to a shocking end. I shouldn't be surprised if he 
didn't nin away to sea, and get wrecked on a desert island and 
be eaten up by savages.' 

* Oh dear ! I hope not,' cried Harold, changing colour at the 
dreadful thought 

* My dear,' said Miss Sophia, gravely, * there is a providence 
in everjrthing.' 

* I don't see where the providence would be in that,' replied 
Harold * I should call it a most terrible calamity.' 

*For Basil, yes,' said Miss Sophia; 'but what about the 
savages ? It would be a good dinner for them, wouldn't it P' 
She appeared to think this a joke, for she laughed until she 
shook all over ; but failing to bring a smile to Harold's serious 
little face, she checked her mirth, saying : * Well, well, we'll 
hope better things for Basil. No one is so bad that they can't 
improve for the trying. We'll hope he'll take it into his head 
to try, one of these days ; but it will take a lot of trying, a tre- 
mendous lot There's no mistake about it, he's a shocking bad 
boy ! Nearly broke my nose — a nose sixty-seven years of age ! 
Think of that ! Help yourself, my dear. I like to see boys eat' 

The meal over, she took his hand and tripped with him to 
the common. The bit was put again into Sheltie's mouth, Bob 
thanked for watching him, and he had bid her good-evening 
and was about to ride off, when she came close to him and 
whispered : 

* You tell your good uncle, my dear, with the doctor's com- 
pliments, that he needn't be thinking anything at all about the 
little account that was run up during his long illness. We're 
neighbours, you see, my dear, and if we take the liberty of 
being a bit neighbourly now and then, why we'll be kindly ex- 
cused, won't we ? So nothing need be said about any bill, and 
no one need be asking for it or expecting it to be sent There, 
don't say a word. Just tell your uncle that Lost all his 
fortune — poor gentleman ! Shockingly disagreeable ! Now 
be off. Come and see me again soon. Good-bye ; good-bye !' 

She picked up her dress and trotted off before he could 
make any answer ; so he sat on his pony and looked after her 
until she reached the garden-gate, whence she vigorously 
waved adieus with her pocket-handkerchief. He responded 
with his cap, and then started off for the station. He told his 
uncle what she had said as they walked home together. The 
latter was quite affected. 

* That bill has been a terrible weight on my mind for some 
time,' he said. *It must be very big. The doctor visited 
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me at least twenty times, besides providing my medicines. I 
hope I shall not be obliged to accept his generosity altogether ; 
but I am thankful to know I need not distress myself further 
about immediate payment What good people they are ! Your 
aunt must call and thank them.' 

* Auntie won't like to do that/ observed Harold. * She said 
she never intended to visit anywhere again.' 

' She will call upon this kind Miss Sophia, I am quite sure,' 
replied Mr. Hamilton. * I will ask her to go to-morrow with 
you and Basil' 

* Oh, uncle,' he cried, in dismay, * not Basil !* and then he 
hesitated and stopped. 

* Why not ?' asked the gentleman, in alarm ; * surely he has 
not been up to any of his tricks — with people who have been 
so kind to us, too ?' 

* It was before that, uncle — before you were ill, I mean-j * 

began Harold, and then he hesitated again, remembering the 
Sunday complaints. 

He hardly knew what to do. Tale-telling was almost as 
great a sin as story-telling in his eyes ; and yet it would never 
do to let Basil go near Miss Sophia. 

Mr. Hamilton marked his embarrassment and guessed the 
cause. His heart sank as he wondered what Basil could have 
done to offend people to whom they owed so great a debt 
of obligation. Resolving to question his son that evening, he 
changed the conversation, to Harold's great relief. 

They found Mrs. Hamilton anxiously expecting them. She 
and Alice had been a little uneasy at Harold's long absence, 
and were both pleased to hear that he had passed so pleasant 
an afternoon. Mrs. Hamilton's eyes filled with tears as she 
heard the good news about the doctor's bill. She readily 
promised to go and see kind-hearted litde Miss Sophia the 
next day. It would be a long walk for her, but she said she 
would try to manage it 

Mr. Hamilton questioned Basil there and then as to whether 
he had ever done anything intentionally or unintentionally to 
offend these good people. Basil instantly slipped behind his 
father, and signed to Harold to know if he had been telling 
any tales of his misconduct Harold's lips and head said 
silently but unmistakeably, ' No.' Whereupon Basil came again 
to the front, and with a clever look of innocence upon his face 
denied having ever done anything that could possibly have 
offended such kind friends. He wondered his father should 
ask him such a question ! 

But in spite of all he said, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Hamilton 
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felt satisfied ; for they had caught a glance of Harold's scarlet 
cheeks, and were convinced that he could tell a very different 
story if he chose. 

* Don^t tell a lie about it, Basil,' said his father, uneasily. 
' It is wicked, and cowardly, and mean. Any sneak can tell a 
lie ! It takes a brave boy to speak the truth.' 

They were sitting in the garden under the oak-tree all this 
while, waiting until Alice should summon them to dinner. 
Basil had to turn away to hide a blush that in spite of his 
efforts would suffuse his countenance. His conscience was 
loudly accusing him — but so unaccustomed was he to value 
the truth that he persisted in the lie. Suddenly, however, he 
stopped in the midst of his protestations of innocence, and with 
a cry of alarm ran away at full speed. 

Looking round to learn the cause of his flight, they saw Bob 
Steen walking briskly towards them. Harold had left his 
pocket-knife under the walnut-tree, and exact little Miss Sophia 
had desired Bob to take it to him. Bob knew more about 
Basil's * carryings on,' as he termed it, than perhaps anyone 
else present, and he was only too willing to tell all he knew. 

Mr. Hamilton soon learned far more than Harold could 
have told him ; and dreadfully grieved and disappointed both he 
and his wife looked. Harold had made his escape when he 
heard his uncle begin to question Bob; he knew what was 
coming, and not wishing to hear it, took refuge with Alice in 
the kitchen. When dinner was served he declared that Miss 
Sophia had given him such a good tea that he could not eat 
anything more just then ; and Alice soon after announcing her 
intention of going to the village, he begged to go with her. 

* You've been out all day and must be tired,' she objected. 
But he said he had been in the saddle nearly the whole 

time, and had hardly walked a bit ; so they set off together. 

It was after nine, and quite dark, when they returned. Mr. 
Hamilton called him into the parlour, as he heard his voice at 
the door, and said : 

* I have had a visitor here about you, Harold. Guess who ?' 

* A visitor about me, uncle ! Was it Rankin again ?* 

* No ; it was some one you saw this morning at Leskirk.' 

* Not Mr. Ferrel, uncle !' cried Harold, eagerly. 

* Yes, Mr. Ferrel. He joined me in the garden as I was 
taking my evening stroll ; and very pleased I am to have made 
his acquaintance ; he is perfectly charming.' 

* He is very good,' observed Harold, *and very kind.' 

* Indeed he is !' replied Mr. Hamilton, fervently. ' What do 
you think he is going to do for you P 
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* For me^ uncle !' he exclaimed. I don^t know. • What ?' 

' Why, he came to ask if I would allow you to ride over to 
his house every morning, and he will give you two hours' in- 
struction. What do you think of that — eh P' 

* Did you say I might go, uncle ?' he asked eagerly. 

* I should think so. Such kindness is not to be thrown 
away. I have been thinking about your studies all day, and 
wondering how I could manage ; and here it is all arranged 
for you as satisfactorily as if I were worth a thousand a year, 
instead of nothing.' 

* I am very glad,' said Harold, thoughtfully. * I have tried 
to learn by myself, but it is not easy ; and I don't like to feel 
I am learning nothing, because mamma used to be so par- 
ticular about my lessons. What has made Mr. Ferrel so kind, 
uncle ?' 

* Several reasons. The principal one is that he has received 
much kindness from your poor grandfather, and is glad to have 
an opportunity of returning it, by looking after • the education 
of a neglected little grandson. I need not tell you, Harold, 
to be careful to give him as little trouble as possible. You 
must get your books together to-night, and be at his house by 
ten o'clock to-morrow morning.' 

Harold was running off to tell this good news to Alice, when 
he paused by the door to ask : 

* Is* Basil going as well, uncle ?' 
The gentleman's brows knit 

* No,' he replied ; * Mr. Ferrel kindly offered to take the two 
of you, observing that two were no more trouble to teach than 
one. I know better. I could not think of inflicting Basil 
upon him. The pleasant task of instructing my poor son must 
be mine, for the present. By-the-bye, Harold, don't tell him 
that he was invited to help to gather Mr. Ferrel's fruit I dare 
not let him go. I cannot trust him. He would be certain to 
do something outrageous, and disgrace me. You can go ; but 
say nothing about it to him.' 

Before Harold could reply, they were startled by hearing 
loud cries of distress in the kitchen. They went quickly in a 
a body to see what was the matter. Basil was sitting in a chair, 
looking very white, and crying pitifully. 

* He has just come in,' said Alice, rather alarmed. * He 
won't tell me what's the matter with him.' 

. * I've got an awful pain !' roared Basil * I think I'm going 
to die ! I wish I were a better boy ! I wish I hadn't told 
that lie to-night ! Oh dear ! I've got such a pain !' 

*What can be the matter?' exclaimed Mr. Hamilton, 
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anxiously. * Have you hurt yourself, my boy ? Where is the 
pain?* 

* He looks to me as if he'd been eating something that's dis- 
agreed with him,' observed Alice. 

Mrs. Hamilton, who, pale and trembling, had flown to her 
son's side, looked up on hearing this, and replied, in a tone of 
great relief : 

* Of course he has. It is the fruit. I thought it would 
make him ill !' 

And very ill he was all night He suffered great pain, and 
he had to swallow some very nasty medicine. Although 
nothing was said, he saw very plainly that everyone thought he 
was well punished for his greediness ; and very mortified and 
ashamed he felt He came down the next morning looking 
white and sheepish, expecting a scolding ; but his father took 
no notice of him. 

* I will try and reason with him to-night, when I shall have 
more time,' he had observed to his wife a few minutes previously. 

* There is no use in punishing him. All the punishment in 
the world won't make him^^^/ that to eat fruit that is not his, 
and to tell lies, is sinful ; and until he feels that, he will do it 
again and again. Punishment may make him a little more 
careful about being found out; but it won't stop him from 
committing the terrible crimes whenever he is tempted' 

* Well, what wt7/ stop him ?' asked Mrs. Hamilton, despair- 
ingly. 

* Fully understanding, and feeling, that in telling a lie, no 
matter how trivial, and in stealing, no matter what trifle, he is 
wilfully breaking the law of his God,' replied Mr. Hamiltoa 

* I will see if I can make an impression on him this evening. 
Surely he must learn to reason rightly, and think seriously sooa' 

The evening came. Basil could not run away this time, 
because his father held his hand while he was speaking to him. 
He was obliged to listen while all his faults were kindly and 
gently pointed out, with the reasons that made them faults, 
and the reasons why they should be corrected. He looked 
very demure, declared his penitence, and promised amendment ; 
but a quarter of an hour later he whispered angrily to Harold : 

' You can tell Bob Steen that the next time I catch hold of 
him, I'll teach him to tell tales of me !' 

So it was very evident that his father had failed 9g^n* 
Basil had not learned to reason rightly nor think seriously yet 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

* Be careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto God.* — Philippians 
iv. 6. 

All the fruits were gathered in; flowers had faded; leaves had 
withered and fallen ; swallows had fled to the sunny south ; 
the earth sparkled and shone in its crisp, white mantle ; for 
autumn was over, and winter had come round once more. 

Very pleasantly did the days now pass at The Hollies. 
Alice did her work faithfully and cheerfully ; her first month's 
wages were safely stored in her box ; Sanders was improving 
steadily from week to week; and she was perfectly happy. 
Mr. Hamilton's health was quite restored. His coat and hat 
were both very shabby, so was his wife's dress, so were the 
boys' clothes ; but they were none of them afraid of either 
landlord or taxgatherer, and they were none of them hungry. 
Certainly the food provided by Alice was still the simplest of 
its kind, but there was plenty of it ; a fact for which they 
felt they could not be too grateful 

Harold went every day to the clergyman's ivy-covered little 
home. The ride was pleasant in the bright, frosty mornings. 
Very cold ; but that was a good excuse for stopping at the 
forge, to warm his hands at the big fire, and chat to Joe and 
Polly. The latter was always on the look-out for him, and 
would have been terribly disappointed if he had passed without 
coming in. He was making great progress in his studies ; but 
then, of course, he worked very hard. He could not do less, 
when kind Mr. Ferrel was taking such pains with him. He had 
no time to read 'Robinson Crusoe' to Alice now. He had Latin, 
and Greek, and all kinds of lessons to prepare ; and he used to 
spend his evenings at the kitchen table quietly studying, while 
she sewed at his side ; occasionally glancing at his sober face 
as he pondered out the difficulties of exercise or problem, 
thinking what wise mysterious things he was learning, and how 
much trouble it took to make a gentleman. 

His aunt and uncle and Basil would be, meanwhile, in the 
parlour. The former knitting stockings — thick woollen ones — 
for her husband. She had learnt this useful accomplishment 
from Miss Sophia, who was a frequent visitor now at The 
Hollies, and who seemed to think that Mrs. Hamilton's educa- 
tion had been most shockingly neglected, and that she was 
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doing the work of a good Samaritan in giving her all the in- 
struction she could She never came without a pocketful of 
recipes — from hair-wash to mock-turtle ; and with her reticule 
full of patterns — from a pillow-case to a pair of mittens. She 
had advice to give about everything, too — ^from the cleaning of 
pans to the bringing-up of boys ; and all her information was 
so quaintly and good-naturedly given, that it was impossible to 
listen to it without feeling both amused and obliged But for 
being taught the art of manufacturing stockings, Mrs. Hamilton 
felt really grateful 

It had come about one afternoon when Miss Sophia had 
found her sitting Ibtlessly in her arm-chair, lamenting with tears 
that there was not a whole pair of stockings in the house, ' and 
Harry's feet so cold' 

* Dear, dear !' cried Miss Sophia. ' What have you been 
doing all the summer that you've no warm, winter stockings 
ready?' 

And then she revealed the wonderful news to the astonished 
lady, that white, delicate fingers could coax from steel and wool 
far better stockings than any machine could turn out 

* I suppose, my dear,' she said in conclusion, * when you were 
young they were so busy teaching you to ask for a pair of stock- 
ings in Greek (and in there's no telling what other outlandish 
tongues), that they quite forgot the asking wouldn't keep your 
feet warm, if you didn't happen to get 'em, as is very likely in 
a world where u[)s and downs are as common as buttercups. 
And when you are up, you are up, up, up ; but when you are 
down, you are down, down, down. But you can take your 
warm stockings with you, and be obligated to no one, if you've 
only the few pence for the needles and wool We'll soon set 
that to rights, my dear. My mother, bless her, if she didn't 
teach me to ask for everything in Chinese and Double-Dutch, 
taught me how to get it, which is a deal more valuable to my 
mind. Dry your pretty eyes, and don't fret about your Harry's 
cold feet We'll soon have 'em in warm socks, see if we 
don't' 

Miss Sophia was as good as her word The very next after- 
noon, she came with her reticule full of needles and wool, and 
the first knitting-lesson was given. It was continued day after 
day. She took quite as much pleasure in teaching as Mrs. 
Hamilton did in learning. She would come tripping up to her 
pupil, or her pupil would walk down to her. Harold always ac- 
companied his aunt, and would amuse himself with Bob while 
the two ladies sat over the fire with their work. These were 
very pleasant afternoons. Very often they remained to a cosy 
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tea, and came home in the dark with a lantern, timing their 
return so that they should meet Mr. Hamilton on his way from 
the station. Poor Basil had to stay with Alice on these occa- 
sions. Miss Sophia had forgiven him so far, that when she had 
finished some warm socks for Harold, she began a pair for 
him ; but she could not forget her fall in the garden, and was 
always so nervous when he came near her, that it was quite im- 
possible to think of taking him to her house. Half a dozen 
pairs of socks were knitted by her nimble fingers, before those 
Mrs. Hamilton was making for her husband were finished. 
But oh, how proud the lady was when the last stitch was at last 
done ! And how proud Miss Sophia was ! And how proud 
Alice and the boys were! But, above all, how proud Mr. 
Hamilton was ! He held them in his hands, and examined 
them, and turned them first on one side and then on another, 
and wondered and praised, and praised and wondered, till his 
wife's cup of satisfaction was filled to overflowing. She had no 
idea that a pair of woollen stockings could have afforded such 
pleasure; and she looked upon quaint, old-fashioned, good 
little Miss Sophia as nothing less than a benefactress. Another 
stocking was begun that same evening, while Mr. Hamilton 
turned to his unpleasant task of hearing Basil his lessons. A 
weary, weary task it was, for the lessons were never learnt, the 
exercises, or whatever had been given him to do during the day, 
never done. 

Mr. Hamilton was always tired with his day's work in the City, 
and moreover anxious to get to his writing (he contributed to 
two or three journals now), yet he conscientiously devoted an 
hour and a half, night after night, to the labour of patiently 
trying to drive instruction into a boy who seemed to have made 
up his mind to have nothing to do with it 

* I hate books,' was his sulky cry. 

* But you can't get through the world without them, at least 
not as a gentleman,' his father would reply, with a silent prayer 
for tact and patience. * And I suppose you wish to occupy the 
position of a gentleman ?' 

Then he would grumblingly ask what was the good ot being a 
gentleman without money ? and where was he to get money 
from ? Ife had no rich relations, like that lucky fellow Harold ; 
and if he were only to be a gentleman with empty pockets, what 
was the good of worrying him to death, with cramming his head 
with things he hated ? etc, etc. Then his father would try to 
reason him out of such nonsense. He would tell him to do his 
duty in the present, to be brave, and faithful, and hopeful, and 
no one could tell what honourable position he might not occupy 
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in future years. And he would pretend not to see the curled 
lip, nor to hear the contemptuous * Pshaw !' but conclude by 
bidding him bring his exercise or sum (whatever he might be 
doing), to him, and they would do it together. That meant 
Mr. Hamilton doing it, while Basil yawned, fidgeted, and an- 
swered questions at random. Thus the hour and a half would 
pass away, and he would be free to go and amuse himself with 
Alice and Harold in the kitchen, while his father would take 
up his pen with a sigh, perhaps observing to his wife : 

' Time wasted again ! Never mind ! We must wait until we 
can get to his conscience. We shall do better then.' 

And Mrs. Hamilton would wonder, while knitting, if the day 
were still very far distant when the Almighty would be pleased 
to answer their prayers and make their only son a reasonable, 
honourable, Christian-minded boy, a comfort to them, instead 
of such a perpetual worry. 

Old Rankin had by no means forgotten his little master, as 
he called Harold. He came regularly every Saturday afternoon 
to see him, and was perfectly satisfied that he should remain in 
his uncle's humble home, instead of going to the luxurious 
mansion in Grosvenor Square. As he observed confidentially 
to Alice : 

* The dear lad's happy enough with you all, and if he's going 
reg'lar to a tutor's, and learning all as a gentleman should, he's 
better here than yonder — leastways, till the general (Sir Royle, I 
should say) comes home in the spring.' 

In answer to Harold's inquiries after his invalid aunt, the 
invariable reply was given : * Just the same, sir ; and her mind 
quite gone. At times, they say, she knows no one.' 

Under these circumstances there was nothing to take him to 
Grosvenor Square ; so he remained altogether with the friends 
he knew and loved, and very pleasantly and quietly the time 
passed on. It was in the latter days of January that a new 
trouble overtook him. He was not home to luncheon one 
afternoon ; but this created no surprise, for he often stayed and 
partook of the clergyman's early dinner, and went with him for 
a ramble afterwards. Perhaps snowdrbp-hunting, or cottage- 
visiting, or to the old grey church, to christen a baby ; or it 
might be to perform the last sad rites for some poor creature 
whom death had released from pain and suffering, and taken to 
rest and glory. 

On such days Basil would walk to meet him coming home. 
Sometimes he would set off early, and go all the way to 
Leskirk ; proceeding either straight to the clergyman's cottage 
(where he was always received very kindly), or waiting at the 
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forge until Harold should pass. He had made friends with 
Joe ; and if Polly still eyed him suspiciously when he came too 
close to her, she was not afraid of him while daddy was near. 
And so he was allowed to warm himself at the fire, and chatter 
as much as he chose till Harold came ; when they would return 
home together, riding turn by turn on Sheltie. Everyone 
would rather Basil had kept away all the same ; for he had a 
quick, rough manner of moving about, that made everybody he 
came near ,a little anxious as to what he would do next 
Before strangers he always spoke very loud, and gave himself 
great airs ; and was altogether so occupied in trying to show 
what a fine fellow he was, that he even forgot to look where he 
was going, or where he was putting his arms and feet He 
seldom went into the clergyman's tiny sitting-room without 
managing to leave some unpleasant proofs of his visit He 
would tumble backwards over a chair, knock down a vase with 
his elbow, go too close to the table and drag off the cloth, or 
walk into the fender and knock down the fire-irons. At the 
forge, too, Joe's vigilant eyes could never be given wholly to 
his work when he was there. They had to follow him about, 
while such warnings as these were constantly addressed to him : 

' You'll have all the fire off the hearth if you blow that road, 
sir ; better leave the bellows to Polly. Hallo ! you all but had 
the little un over ! Don't mix them lots of irons, sir. They're 
parted for a purpose. Stand a bit further back, sir. I'm a- 
feared of hitting you with the hammer,' etc etc. 

As for Harold, he would much rather have had the ride 
home alone, for Basil was only pleasant when he had entirely 
his own way ; and although Harold always gave up to him as 
the safest way of avoiding a difficulty, his temper was constantly 
annoyed and irritated, and it often required a great effort to 
keep it in control Well, this day Basil met him just as he was 
passing the wood, about two miles from home. Harold jumped 
down to let his cousin take his place in the saddle ; and as they 
trudged along in the snow, he said sorrowfully : 

' Oh, Basil I I have such sad news ! Something dreadful is 
going to happen !' 

* What is it ?' asked Basil * Is Polly ill ? Is she going to 
die?' 

*No, it is nothing like that No one is ill ; but we are going 
to lose a dear, good friend Mr. Ferrel is going away.' 

Basil was greatly concerned. This was indeed sad news for 
everyone at The Hollies, for they all liked the bright, pleasant- 
spoken young clergyman ; and never failed to meet him with a 
glad smile when he paid them a visit from time to time. 
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* Why is he going ?* he asked ; * and when ?* 

' He is going because the vicar is ill, and has had to go 
away ; and the new one, who is taking his place, is making 
great alterations in the church. Mr. Ferrel did not tell me 
what these alterations were to be, but he says he doesn't 
approve of them. He thinks them a mistake. And so he is 
going away. And a new curate will live in the pretty little 
house. He is very sorry. He doesn't want to go. He looks 
quite grieved about it ; but he says it cannot be helped' 

* When is he going ?' asked Basil, again. 

* Oh, very soon — very soon indeed !' 

Basil made no reply for some moments ; then he said : 

* How slowly you walk ! I'll go on quickly and tell mamma 
the news.' 

He galloped off, leaving Harold all alone ; but this was an 
old trick of his, and one of which his young cousin made no 
complaint now. It was better to bear anything than risk 
disagreeables. He knew he would find Sheltie at the gate, 
waiting to be made comfortable in his stable ; for Basil con- 
sidered he had quite done with him when the ride was over. 
So indeed it proved. When the pony was unharnessed, and had 
had his feed, and his bed shaken up, Harold made his way to 
the kitchen ; and as he took off his coat and cap, told Alice of 
his trouble. 

She was very much distressed to hear it, thinking more of 
his studies than anything else. Mrs. Hamilton was also very 
grieved. Basil had already told her of it ; and as soon as she 
heard that Harold was in the house, she called him to her to 
ask all particulars. 

* Mr. Ferrel will have good reasons for going away, we may be 
sure,' she observed, as he concluded. ' Well, I am very, very 
sorry — both for your sake, Harold, and my own. Indeed, we 
shall all miss dear Mr. Ferrel. He has been a good friend to 
all of us.' 

' Harold is going to cry about it,' cried Basil * I can see a 
big tear in his eye now. Cheer up, old boy. Somebody else 
will be turning up to help you with your precious lessons. I 
believe that is what you're fretting about' 

* No, it's not,' replied Harold, wiping his eyes. * I wasn't 
thinking of the lessons. But I feel very sad.' 

Twilight was stealing on fast. Harold was kneeling on the 
hearth-rug, warming his hands before the bright fire. It was 
too dark for knitting, so Mrs. Hamilton was leaning back in her 
chair, watching his grave little face. 

*This is quite an unexpected trouble for you, my poor 
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Harold !' she said, sympathisingly, * but you will have to bear it 
There is no help for it' 

* I don't see that,' cried Basil. * You say God will do such 
wonderful things if people ask Him. Why not ask Him not to 
let Mr. Ferrel go away ? One request is as good as another ; 
and what did Harold's verse say this morning.' 

* Well, what did it say ?' asked his mother. 

* Oh, I can't remember ; I've a shocking bad memory ; but 
it was something about "requests." Tell us what it was, 
Harold ; you're sure to know.' 

* " Be careful for nothing : but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made known 
unto God,'" was Harold's reply. 

* There, I told you he'd know it,' cried Basil 

* Well, of course,' explained Harold, * I only learned it this 
morning.' 

* Do you remember what your father said about it, Basil ?* 
asked his mother. 

Basil thought a moment, then he replied : 

* I think I remember what it was all about, but I couldn't 
tell you. You'd better ask Harold. He's a splendid one for 
explaining. He'll tell you every word papa said as easily as 
anything ; and I should muddle it all up, and get no sense out 
of it after all.' 

* Let us see, then,' she said, with a little sigh ; * now, Harold, 
what did papa say about this wonderful verse ?' 

After a fewseconds of consideration Harold accordingly began : 

* First, he spoke about the word " careful." He said the 
meaning of the Greek word used in the original is more 
properly " anxious." The verse should read : " Be anxious 
about nothing." ' 

* Yes,' interrupted Mrs. Hamilton, * but that command is so 
terribly difficult to obey ; for we are so apt to make life one 
perpetual anxiety about everything^ that the idea of throwing it 
off altogether, and being anxious about nothings seems utterly 
impossible.' 

* Uncle said,' continued Harold, * that we were to throw all 
our anxiety on to God. He said that as we went through life, 
we should find that our principal anxiety was about what we 
wanted^ either for ourselves or for others. Food, clothes, 
position, wealth, honours-r-we should always be wanting some- 
things and worrying ourselves about getting it Now, he said 
that instead of being so anxious about all our wants, we ought 
to be satisfied to do our duty in the present, and leave the rest 
to God' 

28 
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*But what did he say about ^^ let your requests be madeknoivn^^l* 
asked Mrs. Hamilton. 

*0h,' replied Harold, * I had forgotten that He said we could 
tell all our wants to God ; that we could ask Him for whatever 
we liked. God is our Father, and we are His children. 
Children are always asking their fathers for something or other.' 

* They don't always get what they ask for,' put in Basil. 

* Uncle explained that,' said Harold ; ' he said children have 
very little sense, and often ask for something they are far better 
without. Then, of course, they don't get it God is a very 
kind Father. "When our requests are for something bad for us 
— they won't be granted; but when they are for something 
reasonable, profitable, or needful, and necessary — of course 
they will be granted. What else did uncle say, auntie ?' 

* He said, dear, that the very wisest of us were only children, 
after all ; and that in our ignorance we were continually asking 
for what we were far better without Of course we don't f:et it ; 
but the very refusal is a proof of God's love for us. We are 
to remember that ; and when we find that any request we have 
prayed for especially is not granted, we are to be satisfied to 
think that it is denied for a good and wise reason.' 

* Well,' cried Basil, * as we cannot possibly tell whether our 
requests are reasonable and necessary, or not, what is the use 
of asking at all ?* 

* What is the use, Basil ?' repeated his mother. ' Do try and 
remember Harold's verse, let your requests be made known 
unto God*^ That is a positive command. It is our duty to 
obey. Again — try and exercise your common sense. You 
asked your father to lend you his revolver this morning.' 

* Yes,' exclaimed Basil ; * we should have had' a splendid bird- 
pie for dinner to-night, if he had ; but he wouldn't' 

* No,' said the lady ; * he said you did not understand how to 
use a revolver, and might do great damage with it to yourself 
and others. You think he was unkind to refuse. / think he 
was quite right ; so will you, when you are a little older and 
wiser. However, this is the question : Because he would not 
give you the revolver, are you never going to ask him for any- 
thing else ?' 

* What a ridiculous question, mamma ! I shall ask him for 
anything I please. What is the good of having a father, if you 
can't ask him for what you want 7* 

' Well,' said his mother, * it is just the same with our Heavenly 
Father, only you won't see it We can ask Him for all we want 
He tells us to " let your requests be made known unto God.^* 
And He will grant them too — that is, all that are good for us.' 
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* We can't expect those that are bad for us to be granted, can 
we, auntie ?* observed Harold 

* No, Harold ; of course we can't And we often, like Basil, 
ask for revolvers, if we only knew it' 

* I'm very glad uncle wouldn't let him have the revolver,' ob- 
served Harold ; * I am certain he would have shot some one.' 

* I know that,' said Basil. * I would have shot a lot of birds ; 
perhaps a rabbit' 

* And perhaps yourself,' exclaimed his mother ; * or Harold, 
or Alice, or me. No, no ; papa was perfectly right to refuse 
your request' 

' And when our requests to God are as dangerous for us as 
the revolver would have been for Basil,' observed Harold, * it is 
perfectly reasonable and right that we should be refused too.' 

*Well, I suppose it's all right,' said Basil, with a yawn. 
* But I would rather be able to ask for anything I like, and 
get it' 

There was a long pause, broken by Harold, who said : 

* Auntie, do you think it would be wrong to pray for a great 
deal of money ? 

* Well, I don't know that it would be wrongs* she replied, 
after a little hesitation ; * but ' 

* But it would be selfish like,' he interrupted. * That is just 
what I think.' 

He was sitting on a footstool, rubbing his hands slowly 
together ; a world of thought was on his face. 

* We are told to pray for our " daily bread," ' said the lady ; 
*but nowhere in Scripture are we advised or authorised to 
specify the quality of the bread. God may send us that made 
of the finest wheaten flour, or He may send us the coarsest of 
its kind. That is nothing to us. We must take what is sent, 
and be thankful. I think from this we should learn not to 
bring avaricious requests to the throne of grace. But what do 
you want with a great deal of money, Harold P 

* Only to give to dear uncle,' he replied. ' I should like to 
have a lot to give him — more than a hundred pounds, I mean ' 
(a hundred pounds was a fortune in his eyes); * then perhaps he 
wouldn't write so much at night He never has time to talk to 
us now ; he's always writing.' 

It was the lady's turn now to wipe a bright tear from her eye. 
She made no reply ; but Basil cried : 

* If ever you ha^e a hundred pounds of your own, Harold, 
mind you give them to papa — there's a good fellow.' 

* Indeed I will,* said Harold, decidedly; *you may make 
quite sure of that' 

28—2 
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* That will be splendid !' exclaimed Basil * Then we shall 
get some new clothes ; we want them badly. But,' he added, 
his countenance falling, *I don't believe you'll ever have a 
hundred pounds of your own. That is a great deal of money. 
YouHl never get it. You might, perhaps, if you prayed very 
hard for it I don't see why you shouldn'^ if those verses 
are ^ 

Here the conversation was stopped by Alice, who, opening 
the door, said : 

* Six o'clock. Master Harold, dear. The lantern's all ready !' 
Time to go and meet uncle I He was off to the stable in a 

moment, saddled Sheltie, and was soon scampering along the 
snowy lanes, trusting to the pony's bright eyes and the light of 
the glimmering lantern to get safely to the station. 

Mr. Hamilton was quite as distressed as any of them when 
he heard of Mr. Ferrel's approaching departure. 

* Just when you are getting on so nicely with your lessons, 
too,' he observed to Harold, as they sat round the fire late in 
the evening talking of it. * I shall have to teach you myself 
with Basil' 

* More work for you, uncle,' said Harold, sadly. 

* I am not afraid,' said the gentleman, with a kind smile. 
* I wish all my work w^ere as easy as that will be.' 

Harold did not hear the remark ; he was looking thought- 
fully into the fire. Presently he raised his eyes full of tears, 
and said : 

* I don't know how it is, uncle, but everyone I love has to 
leave me, or I them. First there was dear mamma : she had 
to leave me. Then there was Mrs. Dempster : I had to leave 
her. Then there was grandpapa ; I didn't know him very long, 
but I had begun to love him already, and I am sure I should 
soon have loved him very, very much : he had to leave me. 
Now Mr. Ferrel is going away, and I am so fond of him ; and 
Rankin says when my uncle Royle comes home from Australia 
I shall have to leave you, and auntie, and Basil, and everyone. 
It is very sad. I don't like it' 

* Ah, Harold,' said the gentleman, *you are learning the hard 
fashion of this world a little younger than usual, that is all 
Everything around us is passing away. Nothing is certain; 
nothing is sure ! Friends, riches, honours, fame, genius — 
everything is going ; sometimes a little faster, sometimes a 
little slower — but all is going, all is passing. Nothing is 
stationary but — Heaven. That is always there — always to be 
fought for — always to be gained. What is Heaven, Basil ?* 

* Heaven, papa ? Oh, it is where we shall go to when we 
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die. You know what it says about it in The Revelation — all 
gold and precious stones ; and no sun nor moon, and crowns 
and harps ' 

* What is Heaven, Harold ?' 

* I don^t know what it will be like, uncle. I don't think men 
can imagine anything so beautiful as a city God has made for 
His own dwelling-place. We shall be perfectly happy there, 
because all will be love, and joy, and brightness ; and we shall 
all be together there. I shall find my mother there.' 

* Yes,' said Mr. Hamilton ; * all who have died in Christ — 
all who have been blessed by forgiveness (and who dare 
point to the man. Christian or heathen, and say he has no 
part in the Saviour's redemption ?), will meet there to sob 
that awful word * farewell,' never, never again. What a re- 
union ! Parents and children, sisters and brothers, husbands 
and wives ; all who have loved here, and known the bitter- 
ness of giving the last kiss and hearing the last word, will 
find each other there, to spend an eternity together. We may 
well let this world pass away with such a glorious hope as that 
in view. And it was to secure this hope for us — it was to 
ensure that exquisite, blessed reunion that our dear Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, died on the cross. If it had not been 
for Him the death-bed would indeed have been a fearful scene. 
It would have been the end. Now, through the blood spilt on 
Calvary, it is the beginning — the first step to rest, joy, and per- 
fect bliss. This is Heaven. Surely it is worth while devoting 
a life to obtain it ! We shall not be dragged there by force. 
If we want to go, we must journey, steadily, faithfully, patiently. 
What did Harold's verse say the other day ? " To them who 
by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory and honour 
and immortality, eternal life !"* The way to gain all this is 
to lead a life faithful to the dear Saviour who has bought it for 
us ; to obey the laws He has left for our guidance ; to seek to 
please Him, and to fear to offend Him. Now, I think it is 
time for prayers. Harold, call Alice. Basil, my boy, you shall 
read the chapter for us to-night Turn to the fourteenth of 
the Gospel of St John, and read distinctly and slowly.' 

* Romans ii. 7. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

* Even a child is known by his doings, whether his work be pure, and 

whether it be right* — Proverbs xx. ii. 

One morning, when March winds were over and spring fairly 
set in, Basil came running into the kitchen with a letter in his 
hand, crying : 

* Harold, Harold ! here is a registered letter for you.' 

The postman was at the door, waiting for the receipt to be 
signed by 'Master Thirkstone;' and very important Harold 
felt as he signed it 

' I wonder what it can be ?' he said as, this done, he ex- 
amined the envelope, feeling it with his fingers, and turning it 
from side to side. * I don't know the writing. What a scrawl 
it is !' 

* There is money in it,' cried Basil, * or it wouldn't have been 
registered.' 

* Money !' repeated Harold, with flushed cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes — * money T 

He was thinking that for many weeks past he had been 
adding to his daily petitions a request that a hundred pounds 
might, some way or other, find its way to him. He had 
reflected very much over the conversation he had had some 
lime gone by with his aunt and Basil upon this subject ; and 
he had ended in not only persuading himself that the posses- 
sion of this sum of money would enable his uncle to lay 
aside his pen, and chat with them in the evenings as he 
used to do, but also that it would not be wrong to make it a 
* request ' at the throne of grace, and that God might even be 
graciously pleased to grant it Where the money was to come 
from he never thought of asking himself. He contented him- 
self with praying for it— day after day, week after week, and 
month after month. And now, when Basil mentioned the word 
' money,' the wild thought flashed through his brain that it had 
come at last It was there, in the envelope he held in his 
hand. He stood staring at it, in an ecstasy of delight and 
wonder, until aroused by Basil, who cried : 

*What are you looking at? You'll never find out either 
what it is, or who sent it, from the outside. Open it !' 

Then, with fingers trembling from eagerness, he tore open the 
envelope, and took out the contents. 

* A bank-note !' he almost screamed. 
Basil seized it 
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' Is it for a hundred pounds ?' Harold asked, in a fever of 
excitement 

* No,' was the reply ; * it is for one. Look — " One pound." 
I wonder who sent it to you ?' 

Harold was himself again now : perhaps a little disappointed. 
One pound was clearly not the answer to his prayer. What was 
it, then ? He unfolded the letter to find out An expression 
of consternation gradually spread over his face as he read the 
few blotted, scrawled lines ; and when he came to the end, he 
cried in great distress : 

* Oh dear, dear ! I must go to her at once. She is very ill, 
and all by herself 

* Go where ? Who is ill ?' asked Mr. Hamilton, who entered 
the room in time to hear the last words, and who was quite 
alarmed by his little nephew's agitation. 

' Oh, uncle ! it is poor Mrs. Dempster, who was so kind to 
dear mamma ! She is ill, and wants me. Read this.' 

The gentleman took the letter from his hand, and read as 
follows : 

* This cums to tell Mister Thirkstone as Mrs. Dempster broke 
her arm thru a flag being loose as did not ort and a tripping of 
her on her face 3 weeks tomorrer if it had been dun on the 
sonday insted of the satterday i am going to put a pound note 
in here to bring you to her as she has not a creecher to make the 
fire or giv her a sup of warter when she wants it you must cum 
soon i have dun all i coud but can't stay no longer so cum 
sharp yours rispekful Jane Scrivins as brings the milk P S i 
wood stay longer but mothers took the rumatics and wants me 
Yours rispekful Jane Scrivins P S i have been here 3 days 
mother wants me now so cum sharp yours rispekful Jane 
Scrivins. P S i can't stay a minit aftur four oclok tomorrer so 
cum right sharp yours rispekful 

*Jane Scrivins.' 

Basil broke into a loud laugh. 

* Oh, don't r exclaimed Harold, almost crying. * It is funny, 
I know ; but don't laugh, Basil ; for it is so sad. She was so 
kind to mamma ; and she is so old. Such white hair ; and all 
alone. I must go, uncle, at once. Where is the money? It 
is to pay my fare. Oh dear ! what shall I do first ?' 

* Be calm, my boy — ^be calm,' said Mr. Hamilton ; *and let us 
see what this is all about Is it the old landlady who is ill — ^the 
one who was so kind to you and your mother, and whom I have 
heard you speak of so often ?' 

* Yes, uncle j dear Mrs. Dempster. She only sent me away 
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because mamma said I was to come to you ; and I promised 
faithfully I would go back to her if ever she had to send for 
me. She has not a creature in the world belonging to her, 
uncle ; I must go !' 

* I don't know, I am sure,' said the gentleman, reading the 
letter again. * Dear, dear ! the poor woman seems in a sad 
way, toa See here, Constance/ and turning to his wife, who 
joined them at this moment, he showed her the strange epistle, 
and briefly explained the circumstances of the case. 

' Harold can't go to Havensleigh alone,' she said decidedly. 
* He would get lost.' 

* Oh no, auntie ,•* he cried, * I wouldn't I came to London 
all by myself — three years ago, too, when I was quite a little 
fellow.' 

*To be sure you did!' said Mr. Hamilton; *and I sent 
Sanders to meet you. I remember.' 

* I can't possibly get lost,' continued Harold, * if uncle will 
put me into the train at Euston. I shall not have to stir until 
I get to Nairnesbury, which is the journey's end. Then I go 
down to the landing-stage, and get on to the Havensleigh boat ; 
and when I get there, I just run along the shore to the cottage. 
I can't get lost. It is as easy as going to Leskirk.' 

Mrs. Hamilton looked far from satisfied; her husband shook 
his head ; and Alice evidently did not like it Nevertheless, it 
was ultimately decided that Harold should go. Perhaps all 
acquiesced because they saw plainly he was so bent upon going 
to the assistance of his old friend, that it would be a difficult 
matter to prevent him. 

It was a good thing that the gentle Ethel Thirkstone had 
early inclined her little son's mind to follow good and eschew 
evil; for the determination of his character was such, that 
when he had once made up his mind to pursue a course of 
action, it was almost impossible to turn him from it Every- 
one saw that he meant to go to Havensleigh, and keep his 
promise to his old, first friend ; so they reluctantly gave way. 

Alice put him up a few changes of linen, etc., while they were at 
breakfast, and she prepared many a loving message to send to 
her old grandmother, if she were still alive ; which was hardly 
probable, for nothing had been heard of her for many months. 

Harold was in a great state of excitement at the thought of 
his journey. It required some firmness to make him eat a 
good breakfast, and to listen patiently to all the advice it was 
thought necessary to give him. 

* Yes, auntie,' he said, at length ; * I quite understand. I 
will keep away from the door of the carriage : and I will write 
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the moment I get to Nairnesbury to tell you I am safe ; and I 
will be very careful not to take cold And will you please go 
and see Polly ? It is a long way, but you can rest on Shellie. 
I am sure you will be able to stick on, if he walks very slowly, 
although it isn't a lady's saddle. Will you try and go, auntie ? 
Polly will be so pleased to see you; and you can tell her where 
I am.' 

* I will manage it some way or other,' replied Mrs. Hamilton. 

* And, auntie, will you remind Basil to take care of Sheltie 
every now and then ? He will quite forget him, if you don't' 

* I will see to him. He shall not be forgotten,' she replied. 

* And oh, auntie, Bob is coming to-night for a book I pro- 
mised to lend him. " Robinson Crusoe." Alice knows where 
it is.' 

* I will see that he has it,' she said. *Is there anything else?* 

* No, thank you, auntie. The hyadnths will want watering ; 
but Alice will do that Oh, and there are the seeds ! I meant 
to have sown some of them to-morrow.' 

* I can do that for you, Harold,' said Mr. Hamiltoa * Where 
are they ?' 

* In a box in the kitchen, uncle. Alice will give them to 
you. All those in pink packages must be sown this month ; 
those in blue, not until May. Perhaps I shall be back in time 
to sow those myself.' 

* When will you be back ?' asked Basil 

* When Mrs. Dempster is quite well and able to do without 
me,' he replied. 

* Well, I suppose papa knows best,' exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton. 
* But I don't like it at all.' 

* Neither do I,' said her husband ; * but what else can we 
do ? That poor old creature cannot possibly be left all alone. 
And she has a certain claim upon Harold for past kindnesses.* 

' But what can Harold do for her ?' 

*A great deal, auntie!' he cried. 'I can get her all she 
wants. She wouldn't have sent for me, if she hadn't wanted 
me very badly.' 

* I can neither afford the time nor the money,' observed Mr. 
Hamilton, ' or I would run down myself and engage a nurse 
for her. How this want of money does bother us at every turn !' 

* Never mind, uncle !' cried Harold; * when she gets me she 
will be all right' 

Breakfast over, they all walked down to the station together : 
even Alice accompanied them, carrying Harold's little bundle. 
His new year's promise book was safely packed up in it Many 
were the injunctions given, many were the kisses bestowed ; 
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then the train came hurrying up, and he and his uncle 
jumped in. 

* Good-bye, dear !' said his aunt * Mind the door.* 

* Good-bye, darling T said Alice. * Be sure you write to-night' 
' Sorry you are going, old fellow !' cried Basil * Make haste 

back !' • 

* Yes, yes !' cried Harold. * Good-bye — good-bye ! Take 
care of Sheltie I Don't forget Polly!' and away went the train. 

* What do you think Rankin would say to this ?' observed 
Mr. Hamilton, an hour later, as they walked briskly towards 
Euston Station. 

The distance was great, but money was too scarce to allow 
the luxury of hired vehicles. Even omnibuses rolled by un- 
noticed now. 

* I don't know what he would say ; but there is no time to 
ask him,' replied Harold. * I must be at Havensleigh by four 
o'clock this afternoon. Jane Scrivins is going home then, and 
Mrs. Dempster will be all alone.' 

When they got to the station, it was ten minutes to eleven. 
A train was leavingfor Naimesbury at eleven o'clock. To Harold's 
distress, a porter told them it would not arrive there until nearly 
five. 

' It takes half an hour to cross the river,' he said. * I shall 
not get to Havensleigh until six, or after. I hope she won't be 
wanting anything.' 

There were only three shillings left out of the pound when 
the ticket was paid for ; and then it was third-class, of course ; 
but Harold said the boat-fare was only a few pence, so he 
would not be wanting any more money. 

This was fortunate, for Mr. Hamilton had nothing to give 
him. He changed the solitary half-crown in his waistcoat 
pocket to buy him sixpennyworth of sponge-cakes to eat on the 
way ; and then he kissed him affectionately, bid him good-bye, 
and stood back while the train moved slowly out of the station. 

Harold's last words, as he kissed his hand at the window, 
were: 
, * I will come back, uncle, when she is well !' 

It was a weary journey. By the time he had been two hours 
on the way, he had come to the conclusion that third-class 
carriages were most uncomfortable. He was tightly jammed 
between a drowsy sailor on one side, and a pleasant-looking 
market-woman on the other. 

This pleasant-looking market-woman kept poking her round 
face into his, and had evidently made up her mind to learn 
his whole history. Unfortunately for her, Harold had made up 
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his mind that she should do nothing of the kind : but as she 
was very good-natured over it, and seemed to mean well, he 
did his best not to appear annoyed ; and at last satisfied her 
curiosity so far as to tell her he had neither father nor mother, 
and was travelling by himself to see an old friend who was ill 
He was sorry the moment afterwards that he had been so com- 
municative, for, to his horror, a big sob broke from the market- 
woman's throat ; and forcing him almost on to the knee of the 
drowsy sailor, in her efforts to get to her pocket, she took out 
a bright yellow handkerchief, wiped away the tears that flowed 
freely down her rosy cheeks, and exhibited him to her fellow- 
passengers as a * destitute orphan/ 

* Is there no one, love, who could get you into an asylum ?* 
asked a hollow-eyed female sitting opposite, who bore the 
miserable appearance of having seen better days, and having 
uncommonly bad ones now. 

The only asylum that occurred to his mind at the moment 
was the one for lunatics. 

' Did they think he was mad 7 he thought. * No — they 
couldn't do that ! They must take him for an idiot ? Did he 
look idiotic ?' 

His only reply was a bewildered stare. 

' Eh, love ? that would just be the thing for you,' said the 
pleasant-looking market-woman. * A 'sylum, where they'd dress 
you, and feed you, and give you a bit of lurning, and a trade 
into the bargin. Is there no one as could get you into a 'sylum 
— a horphan 'sylum, you know ?' 

*0h,' replied Harold, much relieved, *I understand — an 
orphan asylum. Thank you ; but I have plenty of friends.' 

* It's a pity they don't try to get you into one,' observed the 
hollow-eyed female. * It would be the making of you. But I 
dare say you would rather run about wild and neglected. 
Children never like restraint.' 

Then the market-woman began telling the hollow-eyed in- 
dividual in particular, and everybody in the carriage in general, 
how her brother's youngest sister-in-law had died and left eight 
orphans, and how four of them had been put in 'sylums, and 
turned out beautiful — two in the plumbing way and two in 
straw-bonnets. 

Harold was very glad they had found something to talk 
about. If he had listened he would have heard the market- 
woman's history for two generations back ; but he was busy 
pondering in his quiet way those words of the hollow-eyed 
female's : * wild and neglected.' What did she mean ? Did he 
look as if he were neglected ? He was perfectly neat ; his 
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clothes were well-brushed and whole, but they were very worn. 
He glanced at his trousers ; they were a pair of Basil's, with 
enormous patches of different cloth on both knees. He had 
been obliged to take to them, for no new clothes had been 
bought for nearly two years, and his own knickerbockers were 
so short and tight that it was impossible to wear them any 
longer. His top-coat, that covered the many defects of jacket 
and waistcoat, fitted him far better twelve months ago than it 
did to-day. It was threadbare in many places, and quite two 
inches of his bare wrists were showing below the sleeves. He 
had no gloves, no neck-tie. The peak of his cap was broken 
across ; and his boots — the village cobbler had done his best 
with them several times, but leather will crack, and white socks 
will show through ; all the blacking in the world won't hide 
them. 

He thought it strange now that he had never noticed all this 
before. But in the forge with Polly, in the stable with Sheltie, 
in Miss Sophia's garden with Bob, in the kitchen with Alice, 
he was not likely to trouble himself about his clothes, especially 
as Basil, owing to his careless habits, was worse off in this 
respect than himself. And if his aunt and uncle had not the 
misfortune to grow out of their garments like young, healthy 
boys, they could not prevent time making them very shabby. 
No ; they had all been alike at The Hollies ; and the boys, at 
all events, had given themselves no concern about the matter. 
But here Harold suddenly saw himself as he was : nothing 
more or less than a living scarecrow. He hoped he would 
meet no one he had known at Sherborne Lodge ; none of his old 
schoolfellows or masters, for instance. He made up his mind 
not to look out at. the different stations they stopped at, for 
fear of seeing any of them; and he had an uncomfortable 
feeling that the hollow-eyed female (whose eyes were fixed 
upon him, although her ears were supposed to be in attendance 
upon the market-woman) was saying to herself : * Poor boy ! 
quite wild ! Shockingly neglected ! Shabby — oh, very shabby ! 
Should go to an asylum,' etc. 

The drowsy sailor, who had been hurting his shoulder for 
the last half-hour, suddenly aroused him from these reflections 
by falling altogether upon him, knocking his cap over his eyes, 
flattening his nose, and making him cry out in spite of himself. 
To be half suffocated under a heavy, snoring sailor was any- 
thing but agreeable. The market-woman was indignant ; so 
was the hollow-eyed female ; so was a meek-looking young 
man in the corner; so was a shrill-voiced young person in 
another corner ; so was a burly farmer at the other side of the 
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sailor. Harold was rescued somehow, and the sailor was 
thumped, and pulled, and bawled at. But his only reply being 
a snore, he was dragged to the corner lately occupied by the 
burly farmer, where he lay in a heap against the window, 
snoring louder than ever. 

The farmer, upon taking his seat by Harold's side, took 
something from where the drowsy sailor had been sitting, 
which he placed in the boy's hands. It was the parcel of 
sponge-cakes, flat and warm. He was feeling hungry, but not 
hungry enough to eat them now ; so he asked the burly farmer 
if he would kindly put them in the sailor's pocket The farmer 
tried to do 'so, but not being able to get to the pocket, thrust 
them into the breast of his open blue shirt instead. The sight 
of the parcel reminded the market-woman that she had a 
basket of provisions under the seat, and with sundry efforts, 
that made her go so red in the face that Harold thought of 
apoplexy and bursting, till he trembled with fright, she pulled 
it out, and got it safely hoisted on to her knee. In doing this 
she crushed him so tightly against the back of the carriage that 
he tried to groan, but there was no room. There was nothing 
to do but lie there and wait Oh, the parcels that came out 
of that capacious basket, all done up in the greasiest of news- 
paper. On being opened, one revealed slices of bread, another 
cheese, another pickled onions, and the largest, and only one 
honoured with a brown-paper covering, some hard-boiled eggs 
and fried sausages. 

The market-woman placed a sausage upon a slice of bread, 
an egg, four pickled onions, and a piece of cheese. This 
strange heap, to Harold's dismay, she placed on his chest — 
that, and his face being all of him that was not hidden by her 
basket — and many were the knocks in the eye and cheek that 
she gave him with her elbow, in her endeavours to turn to- 
wards him. 

'Here, love,' she cried sympathisingly (for in this good 
market-woman's opinion all orphans were badly treated and 
starving) ; * here's a feed for you.' 

She was sorely distressed when he declared he did not want 
anything to eat, and her persuasions and entreaties were so 
overpowering that the paleness of despair began to spread over 
his face. He expected nothing less than that his mouth would 
be forcibly opened and the sausage, egg, onions, cheese, and 
bread poked one by one down his throat, whether he would or 
no. He thought of one or two nests of young birds that he 
and Basil had vainly tried to rear, and had fed by stuffing a 
dough of meal and water down their beaks by means of little 
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Sticks. He could feel for those poor birds now, and no longer 
wondered that they had died. The hollow-eyed female saved 
him. She saw his terrified look from her seat opposite, and said : 

* If the boy's not hungry it would be clear waste. Don't force 
them on him against his will.' 

This gave him courage. He persisted that he could not eat 
anything, not even a pickled onion, and the market-woman at 
length took her bounties away. The burly farmer accepted 
them instead, with a gruff: 

' Thank'ee, ma'am. I can stow 'em away to advantage.' 

The shrill-voiced young woman was pleased with a sausage, 
a slice of bread, and an onioa The meek young man smiled 
over a similar gift The hollow-eyed female, observing that ' it 
was hard to feel hungry when good food was offered one,' ac- 
cepted a hard-boiled egg. The rest of the company (for the 
carriage was unpleasantly crowded) were similarly regaled, and 
they were soon all eating together. They looked very shiny 
about the fingers, cheeks, and lips, when they had done ; and 
then the market-woman dived once more into the productive 
basket, and brought out this time an ominous black bottle. 

Putting it to her mouth, she leaned back to take a good 
drink, sending her elbow into Harold's nose this time ; but as 
it was not a pickled onion, he didn't mind. Then she smacked 
her lips and sighed, and then various pokes about his chest 
and face, announced that she was offering the bottle to him. 

* Peppermint, love,' she whispered, * with the least mention of 
gin as ever was. Take a sup. It ain't strong.' 

The burly farmer stood his friend this time. 

* Don't press the lad to be friendly with the bottle, ma'am,* 
he said. ' Maybe hell take to it of his own accord soon enough.* 

The market-woman seemed greatly impressed with this re- 
mark, for she took it away instantly, shaking her head and say- 
ing sadly : 

* Ah, very true, very true.' 

Then, recovering her good spirits, she handed it to the burly 
farmer, with a pleasant smile. He took a long drink, and was 
told to pass it on to the * lady in the comer' (the shrill- voiced 
young woman). 

* Maybe the gentleman opposite would like a drop. He's 
welcome I've another bottle when that's done,' said the market- 
woman. 

The gentleman opposite (the meek young man) made a little 
speech before putting it to his lips, in which he thanked the 
market-woman for her generosity, called her * a lady of hospi- 
tality, and wished her health and happiness.' 
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Everyone clapped their hands and shouted *hear, hear/ 
Possibly the peppermint and mention of gin washed a stray 
crumb into an awkward place in that meek young man's throat, 
or perhaps, being in a hurry, it made a mistake and went down 
the wrong way. Everyone thought that meek young man's last 
hour was come. He struggled, he gasped ; his face went red, 
then blue ; his eyes seemed anxious to escape from his head. 
The shrill-voiced young person persisted that she was going to 
faint; the market-woman threw up her hands, opened her mouth, 
and gazed on the choking victim of her black bottie in speech- 
less horror ; the burly farmer flew to his side and tugged despe- 
rately at his red neckcloth, and the hollow-eyed female could 
not have beat him more vigorously on the back, had she served 
her apprenticeship to the biggest drum in the army. 

Two or three minutes settled everybody's anxiety. The 
meek young man leaned back in his seat, panting and exhausted, 
but out of danger. Then the bottle was remembered and 
handed round. The hollow-eyed female liked it, and begged 
the recipe, the shrill-voiced young woman declared it had saved 
her from fainting, and the whole company unanimously agreed 
that the market-woman was 'a real lady, every inch of her.' 

Harold, in spite of the burly farmer's advice, was asked once 
or twice to change his mind and have a drink, the market- 
woman telling him he needn't be afraid of depriving her of it, 
' as she hadn't to count her coppers by a long way, having been 
fortunate in the poultry-line.' However, at last she seemed 
satisfied that he really did not want it, so the bottle was restored 
to the basket, and the basket to its place under the seat Very 
glad he was to get rid of it. There was room to breathe and 
sigh now, and he availed himself of it. 

A few minutes later, after receiving various pokes from the 
market-woman on one side, and the burly farmer on the other 
(which was only their way of settling themselves comfortably), 
he had the satisfaction of seeing them close their eyes and give 
every indication of going to sleep. Their example was soon 
followed by their fellow-passengers, and Harold breathed a little 
sigh of relief and felt safe, for the present at all events. There 
was a disagreeable odour floating about, whether of peppermint, 
cheese, or onions, he could not telL 

* If only that window were open,' he thought, looking towards 
it with longing eyes. But as he dare not move himself, or even 
speak, for fear of again attracting overpowering attentions, and 
as everybody else seemed very comfortable in the close atmos- 
phere, there was evidently no chance of getting a stream of 
fresh air. So he remained sitting quietly, amusing himself by 
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watching the grotesque expressions on the sleepers' faces around 
him, glancing at the roadside stations they whirled past every 
now and then, and thinking of the last time he had travelled on 
that same line, and of dear Mr. Ferrel, who had been with him, 
and of all the strange things that had happened since. In the 
course of this he yawned once or twice, and found himself 
shutting his eyes. Then his head dropped, and a blank fell 
upon him. He was fiast asleep. He was aroused an hour later 
by a slight shake. Looking up, he found everyone was stirring, 
tugging at this and that parcel or bundle. The market-woman 
had her basket on her knee, and was bidding him get his ticket 
ready, * for they was in the station where they took 'em.' 

So they were, and ten minutes after they rattled into Naimes- 
bury. Porters rushed, doors opened, people jumped out, and 
cabmen shouted. The market-woman seemed to think that 
Harold was under her protection. She got him his bundle, 
patted him on the back, asked if he knew his way, and finally 
offered him sixpence. Greatly surprised she appeared to be to 
hear his quiet * No, thank you ; I have plenty of money.' She 
could not understand *an orphan' having plenty of money. 
However, as he persisted in refusing to take the coin, she re- 
stored it to her purse, said he was a fine lad, hoped God would 
bless him, and advised him again to go to a ' 'sylum.' 

He thanked her, and, when she put out her red, greasy hand, 
he bravely offered his, which she shook warmly ; then, watching 
his opportunity, he took a jump right on to the platform, and, 
afraid of her calling him back, ran out of the station as quickly 
as he could. 

How familiar the old streets seemed ! There was the con- 
fectioner's, where mamma used to buy him a cake when she 
brought him with her to town, as a great treat There was the 
clothier's, where his first suit of knickerbockers had been pur- 
chased. What a man he had thought himself that day ! There 
was the bookseller's, where his precious little new year's 
promise book had been bought. This latter shop he entered, 
bought a sheet of paper and an envelope, and wrote a few lines 
to his aunt, saying he was quite safe. He posted the letter at 
the first pillar-box he passed, and then lost no time in making 
his way to the landing-stage. How well he remembered the 
white-fimnelled boats ! He went on board, and, as they sailed 
along, stood at the side watching the glistening foam rise from 
under the paddle-wheel, as he used to do when he was a little 
fellow. 

Dusk was coming quickly on, the river was sparkling and 
rushing, the seagulls were hovering here and there. How won- 
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derfully familiar everything seemed! The three years might 
have been a dream. He could almost fancy he had only to 
turn round and see mamma quietly watching him from her seat 
behind. Then they arrived at Havensleigh Ferry. He landed 
one of the first, ran through the pay-gate down on to the shore, 
and never stopped until he stood at the little gate and looked 
up at the cottage. Soberly he walked up the path. How often 
he had seen his mother's face at that parlour-window ! He 
didn't like to look at it. 

No one came in answer to his ring, and, after waiting some 
two or three minutes, he went, round to the back ; past the 
trough under the pump, where he used to sail paper boats ; 
past the great rain-water tub, where he had climbed up in a 
disobedient fit and lost his cap, narrowly escaping falling in 
himself; through the door (he could reach the latch now), 
through the tiny scullery, until he stood and peeped into the 
kitchen. 

Yes, there was Mrs. Dempster, dozing in the rocking-chair 
before the fire. He knew the white cap and the faded red 
shawl ; he had seen them both often before. But the firelight 
showed an old, old face, and white, white hair, that had changed 
greatly since he had last looked upon them. Stepping softly in, 
he stood before her. The shawl had fallen from her shoulders 
on one side, and he could see her poor arm all strapped and 
bandaged. 

* Mrs. Dempster,' he said softly, ' Mrs. Dempster ;' and he 
touched her cheek gently with his lips. 

She opened her eyes with a start, then she drew her hand 
across them, as though to make her vision clearer ; then she 
looked eagerly again, and, as a flame shot up from the fire and 
showed his bright young face, she put out a trembling hand, 
and touching no shadow, but warm, solid flesh, she drew him 
'to her, and, quite overcome with joy, sobbed out : 

* Oh, my boy ! my boy !' 

He was down by her knee now, and her one arm was round 
his neck, and he was calling her his ' dear Mrs. Dempster,* his 

* first friend,* * mammals good friend,' and asking her if she were 
not glad to see him, and why she was crying. 

It was some moments before she recovered sufficiently to rain 
down kisses upon his upturned face, and to call him her 

* precious boy, her sweet little Master Harold ! How good of 
him to come ! But wasn't he tired ? And didn't he want 
something to eat ? And, oh dear ! she must get up and try to 
stir about and make him comfortable !' 

But he told her very determinedly that she was not to move 

29 
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from her chair. She was to remember that he had come to 
nurse her, as she had so often nursed him, and dear mamma 
too. He was to be hospital-nurse, and she the patient All 
good patients obeyed their nurses, and she must obey him, and 
sit quietly while he got some tea ready, for he was very hungry. 
He had eaten nothing since breakfast 

How she laughed and cried together as she watched him 
light the lamp, shut the shutters, make tea and toast, and boil 
some eggs, asking her where he would find the different things 
as he wanted them, and going to work in as business-like a way 
as if he had done nothing else all his life ! 

* What a bonny big lad he had grown !' she kept saying ; and 
she thought, with a sigh, * If his poor mamma could see him, 
she'd go out of her mind with pride.' * She was not hungry ; 
not she. The sight of him was food enough for her !' 

But he did not think so. He poured her out a cup of tea 
and made her take it, and a piece of toast and an egg too, 
breaking the latter into a cup, as they used to do for him in 
days gone by, that she might be able to eat it with her one hand. 
He made a capital meal himself, and pleased Mrs. Dempster by 
assuring her that he didn't know when he had enjoyed anything 
so much as her toast and eggs. Then he carried the tea-things 
into the scullery, pushed aside the table, stirred the fire, and sat 
on a footstool at her feet to have a long chat 

First he heard how she had had no lodgers since the autumn, 
and how times were very bad, and money very scarce, and she 
very old — but the Lord very good. She hoped He wouldn't 
think fit to send her to the workhouse to die ; but if He did, 
why, of course, she must go ; and certainly it looked very like it 
just then. 

And Harold sighed with impatience. Here was another 
faithful friend wanting that dreadful money. He began to 
wonder how long it would be before he was able to work and 
earn lots that would be all his own, to do as he liked with. 
How old was he ? Not twelve, by six months. 

* What a long time it took for a boy to grow into a man ! 
But she had not told him how she had broken her arm. Ah ! 
there was the very flag where she had tripped. And she had 
lain in a faint like two hours, till Jinny Scrivins had come with 
the milk, and found her, and helped her up, and fetched the 
doctor. Jinny had been very kind. She had stayed with her 
altogether till her mother took ill ; and she'd written the letter 
to Master Harold on the table at her side, and got the pound- 
note at the post-oflSce. 

* I hope you received it all right, dearie,' she said in condu- 
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sion. * I sent it, thinking you mightn't have any money handy, 
with your good uncle not being so rich as he was. And now 
IVe told you all about me. So let me hear the sound of your 
voice ; for, not looking for you after dusk had set in, I can 
hardly think IVe got you yet' 

She knew from his letters how they had left Sherborne Lodge, 
but she was indeed astonished as she listened to the details of 
their life at The Hollies. Her face grew very grave as he spoke 
of his uncle's illness, of selling the furniture, etc. And she said : 

* But I told you to write to me when you were in want of a 
ten pounds, dearie.' 

She seemed more uneasy still when he said he would never 
think of taking money from her, for she had done enough for 
him ; it was time for him to look to her now. And she replied : 

* I hope IVe done right, I do ; but I did it for the best' 

He did not inquire what she meant He wanted to chase 
away the gloom that had suddenly clouded her kind old face. 
So he talked of Mr. Ferrel, of Polly, Bob, Alice, and Miss 
Sophia Then he told her of his journey from London ; of 
the hospitable market-woman, the drowsy sailor, the meek 
young man who had nearly been choked ; and he made her 
laugh, and was satisfied. 

The clock ticked on, the fire burned low, and still they 
chatted. At last there came a knock at the back-door. Going 
to open it, he found himself face to face with a rosy-cheeked 
girl, who cried out that * Mother had spared her to help the 
old woman to bed' Mrs. Dempster heard the words. 

* Let her in, dear !' she called ; * it is Jinny. Come in, 
Jinny; you are a real good girL The young gentleman is 
Master Harold, that you wrote to, you know.' 

But Jinny was overwhelmed with bashfulness ; for Harold 
was thanking her for sending for him, and for all she had done 
for Mrs. Dempster, so profusely and earnestly, that she could 
only blush and stare. * He might have been the old woman's 
son twenty times over !' as she observed to her mother after- 
wards. She helped Mrs. Dempster upstairs; and Harold, 
being left alone, lighted a candle, and went to look at the little 
sitting-room where he had spent so many happy days. 

The faded curtains, the old carpet, even the washed-out 
antimacassars — ^how well he remembered them all ! There was 
mamma's chair, more worn, but still the same ; the sofa, where 
he had so often seen her lie, and thought how pretty and white she 
looked, little dreaming what fatal malady was stealing the colour 
from her cheeks. There was the table where her desk used to 
stand; the comer where her work-basket was always to be seen full 
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of his clothes, some half made, others waiting to be repaired ; 
the drawer where her fancy-work used to be stored, the fancy- 
work for the shops, that had so often kept her up far into the 
mornings. All looked exactly the same, and yet how different ! 
Then he went upstairs, and opened the old bedroom-door, and 
crept in with a feeling of awe, as though he were entering some 
sacred place. The candle flickered and flared ; the wick grew 
long and thick; finally it fell over, and the light burned 
brighter than ever. He stood beside the bed, and he thought 
of the night he had been carried to it, to bid her a last good- 
bye. How plainly he could see the white, thin face ! How 
near it seemed to him, in that old room ; and oh, how far, far 
off it was ! He bent down and pressed a kiss upon the pillow, 
where her lips should have been ; and when he raised his head, 
his eyes and his cheeks were wet. 

Just then he heard Jinny coming out of Mrs. Dempster's 
room ; so he hastened to meet her, closing the door behind 
him gently, almost reverently. Jinny managed to make him 
understand, in spite of her blushes and stammering, that the 
old woman, as she called poor Mrs. Dempster, was in bed ; 
and that she would come in the morning to help her to get up. 

Harold thanked her very much, quite taking her kindness to 
himself. He bid her good-night, and following her downstairs, 
lighted her across the yard, lest she should tumble against the 
pump. 

When she had gone, he bolted the door, raked the fire low 
(as he had seen Alice do), put out the lamp, and went upstairs 
to Mrs. Dempster. There she was in her nightcap, just as he 
remembered her from his earliest days. 

* I hope you are nice and comfortable,' he said, as he stood 
by her pillow. * Does your arm pain you ?' 

' No, dearie, not at alL It*s mending nicely ; but the doctor 
says it'll be a good spell afore I can use it' 

'You won't want it while I'm with you,' he replied; *and I 
shall not leave you until you are quite well. I have not for- 
gotten who was my dear mamma's kind nurse.' 

The old woman placed her hand fondly upon his head, 
observing : 

* It's your dear mamma's own boy you are. Your father may 
have given you your bonny face, as he must have done, for you 
haven't a trace of her; but you've got all her sweetness for 
certain.* 

He made no reply. This mention of his father had set him 
busily turning over in his mind whether he should tell her all he 
had learned of his new relations ; and that as soon as his uncle. 
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Sir Royle, returned from Australia, he would be obliged to go 
and live with him. He decided, however, that perhaps this 
would not be very pleasant news for her, and that he had better 
not disturb her with it Accordingly he said nothing. 

* Do you learn your verses, dearie, now that you're such a 
fine big boy?' she asked, presently. 

* Oh yes !' he replied ; * I shall never be too big, nor too old, 
to do that ! Why, I should feel as if I were taking mamma's 
new year's gift from her, if ever I broke that promise.' 

* But you may not be able to keep it always^ darling !' she 
said *The pretty green book may get lost, or worn out, 
between now and when you're an old man — as old as me.' 

* I shall do my best not to lose it, you may be quite sure !' he 
answered ; * but if ever I do, or if it should get too worn to 
read, there is always the Bible. I shall be badly off, indeed, if 
ever I find myself unable to get a Bible ; or unable to spare 
two minutes to read one verse. Oh no ! I think it will be my 
own fault if I don't keep my new year's promise all my life.' 

* What was the verse to-day, dear ?' she asked. 

* " Even a child is known by his doings, whether his work be 
pure, and whether it be right," ' he replied, and he added : * Uncle 
had no time to explain it. We were so hurried this morning.' 

* It don't want no explaining. It's easy enough to under- 
stand,' observed the old woman ; * and it couldn't be truer. It 
shows us one thing ; that is, that the Lord looks to children's 
doings as well as to men's and women's. And when they're 
pure — my ! how pleased He'll be ; both with them, and with 
them that's had the bringing of 'em up. For it takes some 
teaching to show a child that the Lord expects his doings to be 
pure, when he's little, as well as when he's grown up. He'd 
never find that out of himself Ay — ay ! the little ones are 
dear to the good Lord. He always thought of them. He did. 
He told Simon Peter to feed His lambs, afore He told him to 
feed is sheep.' 

* I suppose,' said Harold, * it will be only the children whose 
doings are pure, who are of the kingdom of heaven.' 

*Ay,' replied she; * but I don't like the only. I'd rather 
have 'em all for the kingdom, bless 'em ! Everyone that was 
ever born — everyone that was ever given to a woman, a tiny, 
helpless, little mite of a thing, to train for the Lord and glory, 
or for Satan and woe. What was it the Lord said ? " If thou 
lovest Me, feed My lambs," Read me them few verses over, 
love ; just the half-dozen, not more, for I'm sure you want your 
rest. Your little bed's all ready for you ; Jinny put it to rights 
yesterday. What is it you want, dearie ? Ah ! the old Bible, 
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of course ! It's there, on the shelf yonder. Have you got it ? 

What does it say ? 

' " Yea, Lord, thou knowest that Hove thee. Feed My lambs."* 
' That's it, dear. Let us hear it Just for three minutes.' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

* A man's heart deviseth his way : but the Lord directeth his steps.' — 

Proverbs xvi. 9. 

Long before the clock had struck six the next morning, Harold 
was on the shore. The sun had awoke him as it streamed 
through the little window, and he had jumped up directly. 
How strange it seemed to be washing in the old blue basin ; 
brushing his hair before the looking glass, that he had cracked 
with his first bat five years before ; and looking again at the 
fantastic prints, the framed samplers, and memorial cards of 
Dempsters of bygone days, that adorned the walls. When he 
was dressed, he stepped lightly to his poor old friend's bed- 
room, and peeped through the half-opened door. As he 
expected, she was fast asleep ; so he went downstairs, unbarred 
the shutters, unlocked the doors, and ran into the garden. 

How cool and fresh the morning air was — and how sparkling 
and green everything looked ! There were the pale primroses 
and golden daffodils, the blue hyacinths and crimson-headed 
daisies, just the same as he had always seen them. The 
garden-chair was still under the hawthorn ; the lilac by the gate 
was rich in clustering buds ; and the cherry-tree, that he and 
mamma had planted together on his sixth birthday, gave ever)' 
promise of soon being white with blossom. The only spot that 
seemed at all changed was the little plot of ground where he 
used to sow his radishes, mustard and cress, etc. This was 
overgrown with tall weeds; telling its. own tale, that his hand 
had been the last that had tended it with rake or spade. 

He left the garden for the shore. The tide was up, breaking 
white and glistening on the yellow sand. That was the same, 
too. The very fishing smacks and boats, anchored here and 
there, looked just as he had left them. He ran quickly along 
the water's edge, avoiding by a spring the wave that every now 
and then flowed far beyond the usual mark. 

Half a mile or so further on he turned up a green lane, 
crossed some fields, continued his way along the high-road, 
until he came to the churchyard ; and entering, soon stood 
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before the simple white head-stone, the object of his walk. 
* Ethel Thirkstone.' Yes, look as he would, that was all he 
could see of his mother. That was all he would ever see of 
her until the great day when the graves would open, and 
clothed again in living flesh, the dead in Christ would rise to 
look upon their God. He touched the letters tenderly with his 
hands, even with his lips ; and he wiped the dust from each 
with his handkerchief. Then he knelt down by the curb and 
pulled a few weeds up, and picked off a few stones. His white 
rose-tree was quite a bush now, and thick with leaves and tiny 
buds. He lingered about, first touching this, then that, gently, 
lovingly, reverently ; until he thought it was getting time to 
return to the cottage. Mrs. Dempster would be awake, 
perhaps calling for him. 

So he walked briskly homewards, rosy and thoughtful ; while 
the sun shone warmer and warmer, and the birds sang loudly 
on all sides. There was a great deal to do when he arrived 
home. First, he ascertained that Mrs. Dempster was still 
asleep. Then he made the fire, filled the kettle at the pump, 
set it on to boil, found a brush, swept the little kitchen, dusted 
everything, too, and got a nice little breakfast ready, just as he 
had seen Alice do often and often. 

Mrs. Dempster was awake when he entered her room, carry- 
ing her morning's meal on a small tray, and loud was her 
exclamation of surprise on seeing him. 

* Eh, dearie !' she cried, * here was I a-wondering if I could 
make a shift to get out of bed and see that you were comfort- 
able. Why, what have you been doing ?' 

* Doing I Seeing that you are comfortable of course,' he 
replied. * What else am I here for ?' And then he inquired 
after her poor arm, and climbed on to the bed to help her to sit 
up ; and shook the pillows behind her, and put her shawl over 
her shoulders. * I have watched you do all this for mamma,' 
he said, * often ; but I don't suppose you thought you were 
teaching me to do it for you.' 

Then he said they should breakfast together ; and he ran 
downstairs for another cup and saucer, and sat on the bed with 
the tray before him, and poured out the coffee. He had to 
keep his eye upon her, or many a time she would have knocked 
her cup over. * She must be very old,' he thought, as he saw 
how she fumbled and trembled. * How glad I am I came. 
She is not fit to be left alone ; and with only one arm, too.' 
Then he told her how busy he had been in the kitchen ; but 
she did not appear nearly so pleased as he expected. 

* I didn't send you away from me to learn to do them kind 
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of things,' she said testily. * Have they taught you nothing 
else^ 

* Oh yes, indeed they had ! French, German, Latin, Greek, 
astronomy, arithmetic, geography, history, and all kinds ojf 
things.' 

Mrs. Dempster listened to a whole list of queer names ; and 
not understanding in the least what they meant, was perfectly 
satisfied that all was right, and that her boy was growing into 
a proper, clever gentleman. She smiled once more and said : 

* Then they've done their duty to you — them London folks.' 
And he told her how good they were to him, and how fond 

he was of them all, and chatted, and chatted, until a knock at 
the front-door made him jump up and run down to open it 
It was Jinny Scrivins. A red-haired, freckled-faced girl she 
looked, now that he saw her in the light of day. A big, strong, 
good-natured girl, too, but very shy ; for in answer to all his 
l^leasant remarks she only blushed, and stood making courtesy 
after courtesy, evidently so ill at ease that he at last took pity 
on her, and suggested that she should come in, and go upstairs 
to Mrs. Dempster. She obeyed at once, managing to stammer: 
'That she had come to help the old woman to dress.' And he 
went for another scamper on the shore. 

It was strange how he avoided the little parlour. He did not 
like to go into it It looked so empty. Later on, towards 
noon, he carried the rocking-chair into the garden ; and he led 
poor Mrs. Dempster to it, and made her comfortable with 
shawls and pillows, and a stool for her feet. It was the first 
time she had been out since her accident ; and she found the 
sun and the fresh air very sweet. She even walked, leaning on 
his shoulder, round the garden, and saw the primroses and 
hyacinths, and admired the cherry-tree, and listened to the 
cuckoo, and laughed heartily when Harold told her he was to 
be married in six years ; cuckoos never made mistakes. 

* Who are you going to marry, dearie ?' she asked. 

* Some one very sweet and good,' he replied without hesitation. 
*Some one just like mamma — if I can find such a one.' 

Then he got her down to the gate, very slowly of course ; 
and she shaded her eyes with her trembling withered hand, and 
looked on the glistening sea, lying quietly sleeping in the dis- 
tance j for the tide was now quite out. When he got her back 
to the rocking-chair, and had tucked her up cosily, she declared 
she felt ten years younger ; and she certainly looked very much 
brighter. 

* Now,' he said, * you ought to have something to take, and 
then you would be splendid' 
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' Something to take, dear/ she repeated inquiringly. 

* Yes,' he cried ; * a glass of wine, or some oysters, or some 
good jelly. Alice used to keep giving uncle something of that 
kind all through the day, when he was getting better after his 
long illness.' 

She laughed as she replied that such good things were made 
for grand folks, not for poor old women like her. He did not 
think so ; for after a few moments' thoughtful consideration, he 
ran into the kitchen, and took a cup from the shelf He went 
through the yard into the lane at the back, where he knew 
there was a small inn. He had a two-shilling piece in his 
pocket, and he wanted a glass of port-wine for his invalid. He 
was astonished to find what a little he got for sixpence ; such a 
drop it looked at the bottom of the cup ; and he wondered how 
Alice had managed to get bottle after bottle for his uncle. 
' No wonder so much furniture had been sold,' he thought. 
He had great difficulty in persuading Mrs. Dempster to 
swallow it. 

* Port-wine !' she said ; * why, I haven't had a drop in my 
mouth these thirty years.' 

But he told her that was no reason why she should not have 
some to-day ; * especially as it had been bought purposely for 
her, and would be wasted if she did not take it. She consented 
at last, and he took the empty cup from her hand with great 
satisfaction. He declared it would do her a deal of good ; and 
she said perhaps it would. It had warmed her, at all events. 
She felt all in a glow. When he went to the kitchen to put the 
cup away, he thought he heard a noise in the little scullery, and 
to his surprise he found Jinny busy peeling potatoes. 

* Hallo !' he cried ; * what are you doing here ?' 

With many a blush she told him that mother had bid her 
see to the old woman's bit of a dinner ; for no young gentleman 
could be expected to do that He thought it very kind and 
neighbourly of her and her mother to think of them, and he 
told her so, so frankly and pleasantly that he quite won her 
heart. He asked after her mother's rheumatism ; and said he 
would go and see her before long, and give her the recipe of the 
turpentine and red pepper, that Alice said was such a capital 
lotion for it. He stayed chatting with her until she had quite 
got over her bashfulness, and had taken such a fancy to his 
bright face that she there and then made up her mind to spend 
as much time at the cottage as possible. 

When he returned to Mrs. Dempster, he found her fast 
asleep. He was a little disconcerted at this. The sun was at 
its height, it was true ; but the end of April was too early for 
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an invalid to be sleeping in the open air. However, he could 
not carry her in, and he did not like to awake her, so he ran 
upstairs, and dragging down a couple of blankets, wrapped her 
up as tightly as ever he could 

' I don't think she will take cold now,' he said to himself ; 
* but I wish I had got her into the kitchen before she went to 
sleep. I remember how angry Alice was the afternoon we let 
uncle fall asleep in the garden.' 

Then he sauntered idly up and down, until he happened to 
glance at the weed-covered beds, and, going for spade and rake, 
amused himself by turning gardener. Mrs. t)empster slept 
soundly until nearly two o'clock, then she awoke, and he and 
Jinny helped her into the kitchen, where a simple little dinner 
was found to be waiting for them. What was it ? Perhaps six 
ounces of meat, and a few boiled potatoes and butter. Jinny 
had cooked it nicely, and looked very pleased when they praised 
it She filled the coalbox with coal and the kettle with water, 
and attended to the bedrooms, while they were eating, and 
washed up the things when they had done, and was well re- 
warded to hear Harold say : 

* Thank you very much, Jinny. You are a kind girL I am 
i^ery much obliged to you ; and, if ever I can, I'll do a good 
turn for you, depend upon it' 

In the course of the afternoon he wrote a long letter to his 
aunt, telling her all that had happened to him since he had left 
The Hollies ; and after seeing that Mrs. Dempster had every- 
thing within her reach that she was likely to want, he walked 
down to the village to post it About half-past five they had 
tea. He got that ready himself; and then came the most 
important event of the day. 

* I want to talk a bit of business to you, dearie,' said Mrs. 
Dempster ; and he drew a footstool to her feet, and sat down 
wondering very much what was coming. * Do you remember 
what you took away with you, love, when you left me, three 
years back, to go to London ?' she asked. 

* Yes,' he replied ; *a little black box, full of my clothes.' 

* True, dearie,' she said. * I didn't know where you were 
going, or how you'd like it, or that you mightn't be coming 
running back to me in a month or so ; for I didn't think much 
of the letters I was getting from your lady-aunt. So, thinks I, 
" I'll only just send the boy's bits of clothes with him. The 
rest will be as safe here with me as anywhere else ; maybe a lot 
safer." ' 

* The rest ?' repeated Harold * What are they ?* 

* Why, all your poor ma's things, to be sure, love, as I dare 
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say youVe never give a thought to. I've got them all upstairs, 
and it's but right you should know of 'em now, for I'm getting 
an old woman, and we don't know how much longer I'll be left 
here.' 

* Don't talk like that,' he interrupted ' You are quite well ; 
all but your poor arm, I mean.' 

' Ah, love ! but. at seventy-three, we should mind to have all 
straight, well or ill ; for the three score years and ten are run, 
and we can't grumble if we're called off at a minute's notice. 
It was more for that that I sent for you, dearie ; just to let you 
know how things be, if I should be taken in a hurry. There's 
the bit of furniture in the cottage. It won't fetch much ; but 
it's all yours, love. Didn't I pay a whole guinea to the lawyer 
gentleman for the papers that say so ? — in such grand words, too 
— so grand, that nobody can tell what it's all about but them 
that's a power of learning, like you, dear.' 

Harold was much affected by this proof of his old friend's 
affection. He kissed the old thin hand that lay on his shoulder, 
and replied : 

* You are very good ; but I hope it will be a long, long time 
before you have done with the furniture. Seventy-three is old, 
but Sanders's mother was over eighty when she died ; so don't 
you talk of leaving me yet Tell me about mamma's things.' 

* They are upstairs, love, in three big boxes. One I filled 
with her clothes, poor dear ; the other with books and music ; 
and the third was locked when she died. I have never opened 
it' 

* I know what is in it,' he said ; * papa's things. His sword 
and uniform, and all his clothes. She has shown them to me 
often.' 

* Perhaps so, dear,' replied Mrs. Dempster. * Anyhow, I've the 
keys, and you can look and see what there is ; for everything be- 
longs Xoyau^ and to no one else. But this is what I wanted to tell 
you particular.' She bent towards him and lowered her voice, 
speaking more seriously. * Your sweet mamma, my own boy, never 
thought she was going so soon, for all she was so bad ; and I 
couldn't tell her. Though I knew well her life couldn't be 
reckoned on from day to day, I couldn't tell her. Well, not 
one word did she say about nothing, till just an hour before she 
went — leastways, an hour before she fell unconscious. Then 
she wails out, all of a sudden, " Oh, my boy ! my boy !" as if 
she'd only just found out she couldn't take you with her.' She 
had to stop for a few seconds to clear her voice, and Harold 
dashed some blinding tears from his eyes. * There's no need, 
dearie,' she continued presently, * to worry over all that now. 
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It was just the last bit of suffering she'd got to go through, afore 
having done with it for ever ; and it was mighty sharp. She 
seemed trying to think what she should do ; and she managed, 
somehow, to send me to a drawer. It was locked, but I found 
the key, and I carried the things in it to her, one by one, till I 
got what she wanted' 

* What was it ?' asked Harold. 

* A thin bit of a book, dear, with a blue back. When she 
saw it in my hand, she says, " Harold's ;'* and I says, crying as 
I was, " I'll see he gets it." You know what happened after, 
dearie. How she fought with pain, and weakness, and every- 
thing, till she'd made me understand I was to send you to your 
aunt's, and got me to write the address down plain. Then she 
gave up, and I went for you, and woke you, and brought you 
to her.' 

* Don't,' he cried, putting out his hand hastily. * I think of 
that night sometimes . . . but don't talk of it' It was some 
moments before he asked : * What was the thin blue book ?' 

* It was a bank-book, dear,' she replied, * belonging to you, 
for your name was in it ; and a power of money, too. I put it 
in her desk, and it's been there ever since. I said nothing 
about it, for I didn't mean it to be touched till you'd sense to 
know the value of it. But when I heard that your uncle was 
badly off, I wrote to tell you that there was a ten-pound-note 
for you whenever you really wanted it.' 

* Of my owft ?' he asked, in a bewildered kind of way. 

* Yes, love, of your own. Whose else should it be ? But 
get the desk, dear, and look for yourself You'll find it in the 
bottom drawer in my room, and the bunch of keys is by it. 
Run up and bring 'em down.' 

Very strange he felt as he opened the well-remembered desk. 
How often he had seen his mother write at it ! There were the 
very pens that shie had used, her pencils, seals, etc How near 
all these trifles seemed to bring her to him ! He found the 
blue book. Yes ; it was his. There could not be a doubt 
about that, for * Harold Royle Thirkstone ' was written plainly 
at the top of each page ; and there was writing and many figures 
that would require a little examination to be understood. He 
returned to his footstool, the book in his hand. The first date 
on the first page was 'November 2nd, 18 — .' 

* That is my birthday,' he cried. * I was one year old that day. 
Oh, I see now ! I understand it. Mamma put ten pounds in 
the bank on that day. See — ten pounds 1' 

Then he turned from page to page, and read out the various 
amounts deposited at different times. The last date was just 
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three months before his mother's death, and the sum had then 
amounted to two hundred pounds. 

* Two hundred pounds !' he exclaimed, closing the book. 

* Does that mean that I have two hundred pounds belonging to 
me — all my own — to do as I like with ?' 

He was thinking that this was twice a hundred — and of his 
uncle — and of kis prayer, 

* All your own ? of course, love,' replied Mrs. Dempster. 

* Whose else should it be ? And you can have it, too, any day 
that you choose to go to the bank and ask for it' 

* I know where the bank is,' he said * I have been to it 
often with mamma ; but I little thought she was putting money 
there for me.' 

' It was against you were a man,, dear,' said Mrs. Dempster. 

* She was always thinking of the time you'd be a man, all grown 
up, and clever, and handsome. That'^ what kept her working 
so hard, day and night It was all to put away the pounds for 
you, as she could scrape them together. I'd think of that, 
dearie, and be careful how I spent what she slaved so hard to 
get' 

He did think of it He felt he could not have spent a penny 
of this money upon himself. Oh, what love and labour had 
gathered it together ! It seemed like desecration to touch it. 
What a sum it appeared to him ! Two hundred pounds ! 
How glad uncle would be of it ! He would be able to put away 
his writing now. Dear uncle, who had befriended him all 
these years. Surely he had the best right to it 

* I must write a letter,' he said presently. 

He found paper and envelope in his mother's desk, and he 
wrote as follows : 

*Dear Uncle, 

' I am going to-morrow to the bank to get two hundred 
pounds that mamma put there for me a long while ago. It is 
all my own. I am going to send it to you, so you mustn't do 
any more writing at night. 

* Your loving nephew, 

* Harold Royle Thirkstone.' 

Glancing at the clock, he found he had just time to post 
this, if he ran all the way. So he seized his cap, and off he 
went It was dusk when he returned. He shut the shutters 
and lighted the lamp ; then he sat down to look through the 
desk. Everything in it was full of interest to him. His mother's 
handwriting met his eye continually ; so did another's, a bold> 
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masculine hand It struck him this latter was his father's^ 
7*he sight of such mementoes of his lost parents made his £eice 
grow grave, but there were other things that brought smiles to 
his lips. There was a certificate declaring that Harold Royle 
had been successfully vaccinated at the age of four months, by 
one John Ashton, etc Here was proof positive that he had really 
once been four months old, a fact that to him seemed very 
strange indeed. He read it out to Mrs. Dempster, remarking : 

* That was before we came here. It says that we were living 
at 159, Erton Street I suppose that is where I was bom.' 

* Perhaps so, love,' she replied. * Erton Street is in Naimes- 
bury ; leads out of Queen's Road. Td a brother lodged there 
years ago. Nice little houses they were then. You was about 
two years old when you came here, dearie. Such a pretty little 
fellow, with long dark curls.' 

* Here is one of them,' he said, opening a little box, on which 
was written, * Bab3r's hair, 18 — ' 

There were many other things belonging to * baby.' A tiny 
little shoe, a sock. Could it be possible that his feet had ever 
been small enough to go mlo those 1 A little glove, that he 
could hardly get three fingers into now ; a cap, that he must 
have worn when his head was very little larger than a good-sized 
orange. By-and-byihe came upon another box, somewhat 
bigger than the last It was directed : * For Harold.' He found 
it contained a gold watch and chain, with handsome locket 
attached. This last, on being opened, revealed a portrait on 
ivory, a fair young face. 

* It is a little girl,' cried Harold. And then holding it to the 
light, he added : * No, it is not. Why, it is mamma. How 
pretty, but how young ! I never remember her so young as this.' 
Presently he exclaimed : * I see now. This is a gentleman's 
watch and chain. It must be papa's ; and this is mamma's 
likeness when he married her. She was very young.' 

*Just turned eighteen, dearie,' observed Mrs. Dempster, 
* but she always looked years younger than what she was.' 

He was not listening. He was looking intently at the picture 
in his hands, and he looked until his eyes grew dim. 

* I am very glad I have seen this,' he said quietly, as he put 
the watch where he had found it, and closed the desk. * It is 
not as I remember her; but I am very glad I have seen it' 

' Do you know what my verse was this morning, Mrs. 
Dempster ?' he asked, some five minutes later, when he was 
again seated on his footstool 

* I don't think you told me, love,' she replied. ' Say it for 
me now.' 
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* " A man's heart devise th his way, but the Lord directeth 
his steps/' What do you think that means ?' he said 

* Say it again, dearie.' 

He did so. The old woman repeated it thoughtfully to her- 
self once or twice before she observed : 

* I can see a lot of truth in them words. So will you, love, 
when you're as old as me, and have life behind you, instead of 
before. Ay, what a difference it makes ! We go through the 
world looking on, on, on, till we can see no further, and then 
we begin to look back, back, back, but we never look at to-day. 
The verse is very true, love, as all the Lord's verses are, if men 
would only let 'em be. I'm sure they twist and turn 'em about, 
till they'd make one believe they say the very opposite to what 
they were ever meant to say, and do say, right enough, if folks 
would only read 'em straight, and let 'em alone. What was the 
verse, dearie ? Say it again. Ay, to be sure. " A man's heart 
deviseth his way." That's it, ain't it? Well, was there ever a 
man, or a woman either, who didn't devise their way ? Don't 
they all think, and plan, and fix, and contrive, and consider ? 
They'll do this, and they won't do that ! They'll be this, and 
they won't be that ; or they'll have this, or they'll go here, or 
something of the kind. They all plan their way, for all the 
world as if they was writing a map like, of their lives. And 
what comes of it all ? " The Lord directeth his steps." They've 
no more a will of their own than the posies in my gardea 
They can only do what the Lord means 'em to do ; they can 
only be what the Lord means 'em to be ; they can only have 
what the Lord means 'em to have \ and they've to leave all and 
go the minute the Lord wants 'em. Ay, we plan, and plan, 
but we're mighty apt to forget the one great Planner, who 
allows nothing to interfere with His plans, and who never makes 
a mistake, and who does all things well You can see the truth 
of the verse in your own sweet mother's life, dearie. Hadn't 
she planned all out for you ? Why, she told me, many and 
many a time, what she was going to do with you every year 
almost, till you was a grown man. And to leave you all alone, 
at nine years or so of age, was no part of her planning. But it 
7aas part of the Lord's ; and it's sure to be right " The Lord 
directeth his steps." I wonder what there is in this world that 
the Lord doesn't direct, love, and direct we//^ if we could only 
see it P 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

•Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food convenient for me: 
lest I be full, and deny Thee, and say. Who is the Lord ? or lest I be 
poor, and steal.' — Proverbs xxx. 8, 9. 

Early the next morning Harold crossed the river to Naimes- 
bury, and made his way to the bank. When he presented his 
blue book, and asked for the money, he thought the clerk 
looked rather suspiciously at him, and instead of handing him 
the two hundred pounds he told him to step into a kind of 
office. Here two or three gentlemen joined him, and com- 
menced a series of close questions. He was astonished and a 
little ruffled at this. Naturally he was inclined to be reserved, 
and he could not see that it was any business of these strangers 
either who he was, where he lived, who had put the money into 
the bank for him, or what he was going to do with it How- 
ever, he did his best to reply as courteously as he could, telling 
them he was the Harold Royle Thirkstone, whose name was 
written in the little blue book they were examining ; that he 
was staying for a short time at Havensleigh, but that his home 
was with his uncle near London ; that his mother had put the 
money in for him ; that she was dead ; that he didn't know 
what he was going to do with it, but he wanted it Would 
they be kind enough to give it to him ? 

He never thought that his worn boots, patched trousers, 
shabby coat, and broken-peaked cap had a great deal to do 
with their questions, and with their evident reluctance to place 
the sum of two hundred pounds in his hands ; and he was very 
disappointed when they at last told him that although being 
the rightful owner of the money, they could not refuse to give 
it to him, he would have to wait seven days for it : that length 
of notice being required by the rules of the bank before the 
withdrawal of any amount over thirty pounds. Seven days 
would bring it to exactly that day week. There was nothing 
to do but to return to the cottage and write to his uncle how 
matters stood. 

As the days passed he found time hanging rather wearily 
upon him. It was all very well to get up and make the fire 
and get the meals ready once in a way, but when it came to 
doing it every day the novelty soon wore off, and it grew dis- 
agreeable. He found the little cottage very quiet too, after 
being with auntie, and Basil, and Alice all day, and free to go 
and see Polly or Bob whenever he liked; besides, Mrs. Demp- 
ster slept a great deal, and then he had no one to talk to. 
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He did not know what he would have done without Jinny. 
Scrivins, the kind-hearted milk-girl. She was constantly turn- 
ing up, like a regular Jack-in-the-box, when he least expected 
her, a broad grin on her freckled face, and wanting to know, 
' Could she do nothing for him ?' She laughed at everything 
he said, and what was better, she made him laugh too ; and 
very pleased he always was when he caught sight of her red 
head coming round the pump. 

The doctor came the third day and restrapped Mrs. Demp- 
ster's arm. Harold watched the operation with interest, and 
v:as pleased to hear that the limb was doing very well — better 
than he (the doctor) had thought it would. He kept his 
promise of going to see Jinny's mother. He found her in a 
little cottage in the back lane, hardly able to move with rheu- 
matism. He asked if she had tried the turpentine and red 
pepper yet, and finding she had not, he said he would go down 
to the village that evening and buy some, and mix it for her 
himself. In the course of chatting he found she had a cow, 
and sold milk. . 

* Oh yes,' he cried, * I remember ; " Jane Scrivins, as brings 
the milk." That is Jinny. I will go and look at the cow, 
Mrs. Scrivins.' 

It was milking-time ; he found Jinny in the little shippon, 
so he made her get up from the three-legged stool, and he sat 
down himself, and tried to turn milkmaid. How Jinny laughed 
at his unsuccessful efforts, and how Barney boxed his ears with 
her tail ! For all that, he came afternoon after afternoon, 
regularly receiving the same instructions from Jinny, regularly 
failing in his attempts, and regularly declaring that learning to 
milk was more difficult than Euclid. 

But in spite of Jinny, and Barney, and strolling on the shore, 
and visits to the churchyard to look after his rose-tree, etc., 
the days seemed very long. But the idea of returning home 
never entered his head. Mrs. Dempster was old and weak 
and lonely. He owed her a debt of gratitude that he felt he 
could never repay, for kindness and devotion to his dear young 
mother. His attention to the poor old woman was unweary- 
ing ; the thought of leaving her alone in her present need and 
helplessness never even occurred to him. 

This is a letter he received about four days after his arrival 
at Havensleigh : 

*Grosvenor Square. 
'My DEAR YOUNG MASTER, 

* i was very supprised not to find you at the Hollies when 
i went yisterday and to hear your uncle had let you go so far 

30 
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all by yourself i don't think your uncle Royle would have let 
you go and i am not easy in my mind so please write me a 
lettur and say if you are quite safe and weU your aunt is no 
better and no worse your uncle b on his way home he left 
Sidney in march in the Henry Lewis^ so you will not have much 
longer to stay away from your rite home good-by my dear 
young Master Harold, 

' From your humble servant, 

* Peter Rankin.' 

He wrote a long letter back — one that would set the old 
man quite at his ease about his perfect safety. But he felt veiy 
sad The prospect of leaving his kind friends at The Hollies, 
and of seeking a new home amongst strangers, who might not 
receive him kindly, was distasteful and even painful to him. 

The following is a letter he received on the sixth day : 

* The Hollies, May 3, 186-. 

*Mv DEAR Harold, 

* Circumstances have prevented my replying earlier to 
your letter of Wednesday. You will be able to get the two 
hundred pounds to-morrow, and you may send them to me — 
but only as a temporary loan. I thank you, my dear little 
fellow, for your thoughtfulness. The money will be very useful 
to me, especially at present Indeed, I don't know what I 
should have done without it It seems almost miraculous that 
it should have turned up at this moment It will enable me 
to mature a plan that I have had in consideration for some 
little time past, and that I have every reason to believe will go 
far towards effecting my reconciliation with that most capricious 
of dames — Lady Fortune. 

* Your affectionate uncle, 

* Henry V. Hamilton.' 

This letter filled Harold's cup of joy to overflowing. Although 
he was not quite clear as to who the capridous dame was, and 
why his uncle appeared so anxious to be reconciled to her, still 
it was very evident that his two hundred pounds would be both 
acceptable and useful What more could he desire ? 

This is what he said in reply. 

* Thornton Cottage, Havensleigh. 

* Dear Uncle, 

* I got the money out of the bank. An old gentleman 
tried to persuade me to leave it in — but I said you wanted it ; 
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SO he told me how to send it. It is two hundred and eighteen 
pounds. The gentleman said the eighteen pounds was the 
interest I don't know what he meant, but I took it You will 
get it to-night If you could let Mrs. Dempster have a little 
of it, I should be very much obliged, because she is very poor. 
I hope Sanders is getting better. Please give my love to auntie, 
and Basil, and Alice ; and to Miss Sophia when you see her. 

* Your loving nephew, 

* Harold Royle Thirkstone.' 

By return of post he received the following : 

* The Hollies, Riverstan. 

*My dear little Harold, 

'Your uncle wrote in such a hurry yesterday, that he 
forgot to ask what money you required for yourself I enclose 
ten pounds. Be sure you get all you want in the way of food. 
Plenty of meat. Don't five on potatoes and bread. You will hear 
from uncle very shortly. He is staying in town at present on 
important business. He has seen Mr. Ferrel, who is quite well. 
Rankin was here yesterday. He wanted to come down to 
Havensleigh to see after you ; but uncle would not let him. I 
am anxious about the shore. Don't bathe again, dear. You 
can wade, as you seem to enjoy it so much; but be very 
careful. I am so afraid of the tide surrounding you. I have 
been to see Polly twice. Basil went with me. I am sorry 
to say he managed somehow to break the bellows. Fortu- 
nately, Joe says he can mend them. Miss Sophia was here 
yesterday, and desired her very kind love to you. Bob is 
delighted with "Robinson Crusoe." Sanders has left the 
hospital, and is staying with us. He walks with a stick, and is 
very thin and white; but says he feels he is gaining strength 
daily. He takes great care of Sheltie ; and our good Alice is 
very happy to have him with her. I don't like to ask you to 
write every day, because I know how boys dislike pen and ink; 
but don't forget that we are always glad of news. 

* Your very affectionate aunt, 

'Constance Hamilton.' 

To which Harold replied : 

' Thornton Cottage, Havensleigh. 

•Dearest Auntie, 

' I was very glad to get your letter. I will write every 
day, if you wish it ; but I am afraid my letters will be all alike, 

30—2 
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because there* is never anything new iiere. Thank you for th« 
ten pounds. I go to the butcher's every morning and buy 
some meat, and Jinny cooks it. Mrs. Dempster has twenty 
pounds. It is all she has in the world. She says it will last 
eight months, if she does not spend more than about eleven 
shillings a week; and perhaps by that time she will be well and 
able to take another lodger ; or she says she may be dead, and 
not want anything more. I hope she won't I will buy lots 
of good things to eat with the ten pounds, and then she will 
get strong. 

* I gave Jinny ten shillings this morning, because she is such 
a good girl, and does so much for us. She never had so much 
money in all her life before, and she was very pleased. Her 
mother, [ Mrs. Scrivins, is a very kind woman. I bought 
some turpentine and red pepper for her rheumatism, and told 
Jinny to rub her well with it. I am afraid she rubbed too 
hard, or else I mixed it too strong; for it has taken all the 
skin off her shoulders and kneea I am very sorry about it — 
but she says the rheumatism is much better ; so it has done a 
little good. 

' Tell Alice I have found her grandmother's cottage, but not 
her grandmother, for she died in the winter. I hope she won't 
be very sorry. I won't bathe any more, and when I wade I 
will be very careful; but there is no danger — ^the shore is 
beautiful I am learning to milk. Jinny is teaching me. I 
milked half a cupful to-day, but Barney kicked me over and 
spilt it She always kicks when I milk her. I hope Basil did 
not spoil the bellows. If he did, please ask uncle if he can 
spare enough money to buy some more ; for Joe will not be 
able to do any work without them. Please give my best love 
to uncle and everybody. 

* Your loving little nephew, 

' Harold.' 

The following is a letter from Basil. 

• The Hollies, Riverstan. 

*My dear Harold, 

* When is your old woman going to get better ? It is 
very dull without you. I wish you would come back. Every- 
boddy is orfully cross and bad-temppered. Alice won't have 
me in the kitchin at all. She turned me out yisterday, and 
said it was hers. I said it was not ; that she had to clean it, 
but it was not hers, it was papa's. There was a dredfuU row. 
Mama cryed, and papa sent me to bed. But I am never 
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treeted propperly. Every one is very disrispectfuU to me» Mama 
talks to me as if I were a child, and I asure you I can feel my 
mustarch growing very fast We shall soon be able to see it 
No body will understand that I am geting a great fellow, and 
should be treeted with rispect The more I try to show them, 
the more they won't see it This is very rong. Alice b very 
rood to me; and if I say a word, mama crys, which id 
stewpid, and annoys me very much. Come back soon. I 
would rite a longer lettur, but you know I am not much of a 
ritter. 

' Your affectionnut cussen, 

* Basiu 

* P.S. — I won't go and see Joe Blake agen. He was very 
rood to me, becose his rotton old bellows broke when I was 
blowing them.' 

The above will show the result of a boy making up his mind 
to have nothing to do with books, and shutting his ears to all 
advice and instruction. No wonder Mr. and Mts. Hamilton 
were getting painfully anxious about their poor son; and 
wondering in despair what position he would occupy in man- 
hood. 

Harold wrote a long letter in reply. Amongst other things 
he mentioned what he had heard from Rankin of his uncle's 
return from Australia ; saying, he did not know what he should 
do when the time came for him to leave The Hollies altogether. 
Thus the days passed on. Pleasant letters came two or three 
times a week from his aunt, containing all the news that was 
likely to interest him. Mrs. Dempster got stronger, and at last 
began to walk slowly about. Much to his relief, nothing more 
was heard from Rankin ; and thus three weeks slipped by. 

One bright evening in May, Mrs. Dempster was fast asleep in 
her rocking-chair, and Harold was busy writing his daily letter, 
when he heard a knock at the door. Softly, for fear of disturb- 
ing the sleeper, he went to open it A gentleman was standing 
in the little porch. A gentleman, tall and dark, with an erect 
figure and military carriage, who turned as he heard the door 
open, and asked in a pleasant voice : 

* Is this Thornton ' He stopped suddenly as he met 

Harold's wondering glance, and his eyes grew misty as after a 
bewildered stare of some few seconds, he exclaimed, in tones 
expressive of the greatest astonishment : * How wonderfully^ 

like Why, my boy, you are the living image of your 

father. I could almost imagine Here, let me look at you. ' 
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He placed his hands on the boy's shoulders, and raised his fiace 
towards his, minutely examining each feature ' Do you know 
who I am ?^ he asked suddenly, after a long pause. 

* I think so,' replied Harold ; * you are the General — I mean, 
Sir Royle Thirkstone. But won't you come inside ?* 

Sir Royle followed him into the little parlour, and sitting 
down, drew him between his knees, and said : 

* I am your uncle, Harold. Your dear father's brother — ^you 
are wonderfully like him— except in one thing. He would 
have given me such a welcome, after all these years ; and you 
don't seem over-pleased to see me.' 

There was a little disappointment expressed in Sir Royle's 
tone ; and Harold's eyes grew moist as he hastened to reply : 

* I am pleased to see you, because you are papa's brother, 
and because I am sure you loved him like my poor grandpapa; 
but — I am afraid — that is, I thought ' 

* Well, you thought what ? asked Sir Royle good-naturedly, 
as Harold came to a full stop. 

' I don't want to leave my uncle Hamilton !' he replied, in 
desperation ; 'and I know you are going to take me away.' 

Sir Royle paused before he replied : 

' I saw Mr. Hamilton yesterday. I only arrived in London 
the day before, and my first care was to look after my dear 
brother's orphan.' 

Harold looked up gratefully into the dark eyes bent so 
tenderly upon him. Here again he was receiving kindness for 
his dead father's sake. Those words somehow drove away all 
the prejudice he had taken against this new uncle: He felt 
indebted to him. He felt he had wrong^ him. He felt he 
could love him ; and hb flushed cheeks and grateful eyes said 
as much. 

' I have heard all about you from Mr. and Mis. Hamilton*' 
continued Sir Royle. ' I cannot thank them sufficiently for the 
care they have taken of you all these years. I mean, anceyou 
lost your poor mother. I am glad to hear that you will kave 
them with regret, because it shows me that yoa have been 
happy. Bat you must come to your right home now, Han^ 
You have becii away already sadl^ too kmg. Dcm't you diiok 
so?* 

Harold made no reply, but he did not look safisfifd. 

*My boys — ^your cousins — ^will be so ^ad to have yoaf 
continued Sir Royle, kindly. *They have been talkn^ of 
cousin Harold all the way hrane.' 

* Ave they older than I ?" asked Harold, eagerly. 
^ How did aie you? about twdve, I sof^xne f 
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* Very nearly twelve,' replied Harold ; * just six months off. 
I shall be twelve on the 2nd of November.' 

* My Gerald is two years older than you !' said Sir Royle ; 
* and little Vivian is a good deal younger ! They will be so 
pleased to have you with them ! And you will like to live in 
your father's old home, won't you ? We are all going down to 
Roylescourt in a few weeks, I am sure you would like to go 
with us, and see the old nursery where your father learned to 
talk and to walk ; and the woods where he played when he was 
a lad, like you ; and the flag-staff that he swarmed up on his 
tenth birthday and cut his name on the top with his first 
pocket-knife ; and his favourite horse, that has led a pleasant 
life in the park ever since his poor master died ; and his boat, 
and his guns, and his old bedroom, just as he left it — wouldn't 
you like to see all that ?' 

This was irresistible, especially to a boy like Harold. 

* Oh ! I would — indeed I would !' he cried, brimful . of 
pleasure. * How kind you are, uncle !' he could say no more. 

*And then,' continued Sir Royle, *as I certainly do not 
approve of deserting old friends for new ones, you need not 
think that I am going to separate you altogether from your good 
friends at The Hollies. You shall see them as often as you 
like, when you are not engaged with your tutor, of course.' 

Harold's satisfaction was unbounded After all there would 
be something very pleasant in going to this new home — a home 
not offered as a favour, but as a right ; and for his dear father's 
sake. If mamma could only have known that ! 

* We must get you some new clothes the first thing,' observed 
Sir Royle presently, holding him at arm's length, the better to 
examine his garments. * Poor Mr. Hamilton has experienced 
great difficulties lately, I know ; but I was hardly prepared to 
find you in this plight It is quite time you came home, and 
were placed under the protection of those who can attend to 
you properly.' 

* I am growing so fast,' replied Harold, apologetically, ' it 
makes my clothes look very bad. I am sure my trousers came 
to the top of my boots when I left The Hollies, but now they 
show a lot of stocking between. And my elbow came through 
only yesterday' (exhibiting a large hole in the sleeve of his 
jacket). * Jinny said she would mend it for me, and this tear 
on my knee too ; but as she had only a piece of old red flannel 
to make the patches, I thought it better to leave them as they 
are. My boots are terribly cracked, and the soles are nearly 
off. The wet shore has done that And the wind yesterday 
blew the peak of my cap away. As for my topcoat, it is quite 
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spoiled, for Mrs. Dempster upset the ink on it by mistake (her 
eyesight is getting very bad) ; and in trying to wash the stain 
out with the scrubbing-brush, I scrubbed too hard, and made a 
^eat hole. It is right in the middle of the back-^and the 
buttons are all off, too ; so it looks rather untidy.' 

Sir Royle smiled as he replied : 

' I suppose it will Never mind. Your dress is a matter that 
we can easily put right What about this good Mrs. Dempster? 
I have heard who she is, and why you are with her, from Mr. 
Hamilton. But what are we to do with her ? for I am going to 
take you away.' 

For some few days past Harof& had felt his life at Thomton 
Cottage growing very monotonous and wearisome ; so it was 
not surprising that the pleasant idea of its being at an end 
brought a sparkle of delight to his eyes. This, however, was 
only momentary. It quite died away as he replied : 

* I shall not be able to leave her for quite a month yet, uncle. 
She is still very weak, and not fit to be left alone.' 

* So I suppose,' was Sir Royle's reply ; * but you are not the 
only sick-nurse in England by a long way. If we can find some 
one to take your place — some one whom we can really trust to 
be kind to the poor old woman — what then ? 

* Oh, then I could leave her quite well,' he replied ; * but 
whom could we* trust ? Not a stranger — she might neglect her. 
Jinny would be just the girl She lives just at the back here, 
and is vety good ; but she can't leave her mother.' 

* Can't she bring her mother here ?' asked Sir Royle. 

* I never thought of that,' said Harold, thoughtfully. ' She 
hiight; there is plenty of room for them in the cottage.' 

* Suppose we make them Mrs. Dempster's lodgers,' suggested 
Sir Royle. 

'That would do nicely,' replied Harold. *Mrs. Dempster 
always takes lodgers when she is well. Ten shillings a week 
for the parlour and front bedroom, and six shillings for the 
little room at the back ; that is what she charges. But poor 
Mrs. Scrivins ' (that is the name of Jinny's mother) * would 
never be able to pay. I don't think she has any money at all ; 
only a cow, and some fowls.' 

* But suppose we pay for her. How will that do ?' 
Harold's face crimsoned with pleasure. 

* Will you really^ uncle ?' he cried. 

* Indeed I will,' was Sir Royle's reply ; 'gladly, willingly, as 
a debt of gratitude to the good creature who befnended -' 

What more the gentleman would have said was interrupted 
at that moment by the sound of a trembling old voice calling 
for Master Harold 
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* Hark !' exclaimed Harold. * That is Mrs. Dempster calling 
me. I will go and tell her you are here. She will be so 
pleased.' 

He returned in two or three moments, and led the gentleman 
into the little kitchen. Mrs. Dempster was much embarrassed 
on seeing him ; for six feet of stature, and a heaviness of black 
moustache and whiskers made Sir Royle rather a formidable- 
looking visitor to the poor old woman. However, his pleasant 
manner and kind voice soon put her quite at her ease, and in 
another five minutes he was seated at her side hearing all about 
her arm, and the remedies, and her aches and pains, and 
Harold's goodness, and how she loved him, etc., etc, as con- 
fidentially as if she had known him all her life. 

He took advantage of the first pause to ask Harold, in a 
whisper, where Jinny lived ; and hearing it was not two minutes' 
walk off, he told him to run there, and see how she and her 
mother liked the idea of coming to live with Mrs. Dempster. 
Harold had no doubt but that they would be only too delighted 
to fall in with his uncle's plans, for they were very poor. As 
for himself, he was so full of joy that he quite frightened rheu- 
matic Mrs. Scrivins with the way he burst into her cottage, and 
told her the good news. His ardour and excitement cooled 
considerably as he found great difficulty in making her and 
Jinny understand what he meant 

* Dear 1 sir ! whatever's up ?' was all they could say, as they 
gazed in wonderment upon his flushed face and sparkling eyes, 
and listened to his breathless explanation. Stifling a sigh of 
impatience, he sat down before the poor woman, and putting 
up his forefinger to emphasise what he was going to say, com- 
menced : 

* Now, Mrs. Scrivins, just listen to me, and I will tell it you 
all over again; for I don't believe you have understood one 
word.' 

And then for the fifth time he laid before her, calmly and 
plainly, 'his uncle's proposed arrangements. It did indeed 
seem too good to be true. Mrs. Scrivins would certainly not 
have believed it, but for the wonderful impression that Jinny's 
gift of the ten shillings had made upon her mind. But it was 
her firm opinion, as she had frequently observed to Jinny, that 
a young gentleman who gave away half-sovereigns like six- 
pences, must belong to mighty rich people. So munificent in 
the extreme as Sir Royle's offer certainly was, she never cast a 
doubt upon its possibility. It was hard to say which was the 
most delighted, Mrs. Scrivins, Jinny, or Harold. 

*You will be very kind to Mrs. Dempster, won't you, Jinny?* 
he cried. 
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And she replied that ' indeed she would She'd wait on her 
hand and foot' 

* Let Jinny alone, sir, for that,' said Mrs. Scrivins. * Her 
heart's in the right place, as no one knows better than me. 
And she's used to nu'sing. She nu'sed her daddy three years, 
she did, and would have nu'sed him all her life, but he died, in 
spite of her. We'll take fine care of old Mrs. Dempster, sir. 
And I won't be bothered scraping the rent together for this bit 
of a broken-down place, that just kills me with its damp and 
draughts.' 

* Thornton Cottage is as dry as an oven,' interrupted Jinny. 

* You'll get quit of your ru-mat-aches, mother, and grow quite 
sharp again. But what shall we do with Barney f 

* She can stay where she is, the week out, anyhow,' replied 
Mrs. Scrivins, * till we sees how things be. If Mrs. Dempster's 
agreeable, there's a bit of a shed in her yard that could soon be 
put to rights for Barney. When shall we be going, sir ?' 

* I don't know,' said Harold. * I must ask my uncle. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Scrivins, for the present I'll be in again soon.' 

When he returned to the kitchen he found Mrs. Dempster in 
a state of great agitation. Her poor old eyes were full of tears, 
and her lips were trembling. In some alarm he asked what was 
amiss. 

* She is only pleased,' replied Sir Royle, answering for her ; 

* very pleased indeed to hear that she is going to have two 
such nice lodgers, and a pound a week secured to her.' 

He was relieved to find it was only pleasure that was making 
her cry, and even sob ; and when he went to her and heard her 
say something about, * if his dear mamma had only lived to see 
that day ! and how proud she was ! and how she couldn't 
believe it yet !' he wiped her tears away, and replied that she 
was to smile dh-ectly, or he would think she was vexed he was 
going to leave her, and stay another week. He certainly was a 
little surprised when she exclaimed eagerly : 

' Oh no ; that would never do ! He must go back with his 
good uncle. The likes of him had no business in such a place 
as Thornton Cottage. Did ever anyone hear tell of such a 
thing ? He must get out of it quick ! Jinny would look after 
her ; and, oh dear ! she could die happy now that she knew he 
belonged to those as could do for him so first-rate.' 

He looked puzzled Had the good news turned her brain ? 
His uncle left him no time for reflection, for he said : 

* Go and bring Jinny and her mother, Harold. We must be 
off soon, and I would like to see them sitting cosily here, that 
there may be no misunderstanding about future arrangements.' 
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' We must be off soon/ repeated Harold to himself. Then 
he was to go that night ! and, brimful of joy, he once more ran 
to Mr& Scrivins. 

The poor woman's rheumatism was in her knees that day. 
Supported by Harold on one side, and Jinny on the other, she 
managed to creep to the cottage, and stood with her daughter 
before Sir Royle, making such funny little courtesies, that at last 
Harold could bear it no longer, and broke into a merry laugh. 
Then they all laughed, laughed and cried together. At least 
Mrs. Dempster did, and Mrs. Scrivins was not much better. 

As this latter would not stop making courtesies, and as her 
politeness^ judging from the contortions of her face, was costing 
her a great deal of pain (on account of her rheumatism), Harold 
pulled an arm-chair forward, and made her sit down in it. 

* Will you tell the gentleman, sir,' she whispered, as he assisted 
her to do so, *as I'm mighty ashamed of my old nightcap. 
I'd have put on my Sunday best one, as I bought at the fair 
the year Jinny was born — pink ribbins and green leaves, lovely, 
— but a thieving scamp of a chap stole it, when I was out for 
candles, and I never had the heart to buy another.' 

Harold repeated all this to his uncle, who, in the kindness of 
his heart, began to set the poor woman at ease about her night- 
cap. But, at his first word, she struggled desperately to her 
feet and commenced the painful operation of courtesying again, 
so violently, that out of pity he said no more. 

A few minutes later he again addressed her, in order to see if 
she thoroughly understood and approved of his plans. Up she 
scrambled again, and at every word he said down she bobbed, 
showing so plainly by her countenance what agony she was 
enduring, and so utterly ignoring his repeated ' My good 
woman, pray be seated,' that he at last turned from her in 
despair, and concluded his observations to Jinny. 

She, by-the-bye, courtesied just as much ; but, as she had no 
rheumatism, it didn't matter. They all looked very happy and 
satisfied, especially when Sir Royle told Mrs. Dempster she 
was to write to him for anything she found herself in want of. 

*She had worked long enough,' he said, *and must now 
rest, and be looked after by those she had so kindly befriended 
in their days of need.' 

She did not appear to understand exactly what he meant ; 
but when he took eight golden sovereigns out of his purse, and 
putting them into Harold's hand, said : ' Give those to your 
good old friend, Harold, and tell her you will send her that 
sum every month,' there was no mistaking his meaning. 

Jinny's mouth opened so wide that Harold was really afraid 
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she would never get it shut again. Mrs. Dempster was speech- 
less with astonishment, and Mrs. Scrivins showed such strong 
signs of beginning her courtesies again that Sir Royle changed 
the subject by saying hastily : 

* Now, Harold, are you ready ?* 

* Mustn't I get my things, uncle ?* 

* What things, my boy ?* 

• * The clothes I brought with me.' 

*No, never mind them,' replied the gentleman; 'if they are any- 
thing like what you have on, I think you are as well without them.' 

There was one thing, however, that Harold could not leave 
behind him : his new year's promise book. With a hurried, 
'Wait a moment, please, uncle,' he ran upstairs and got it 
safely into his pocket 

He peeped into the little bedroom and parlour, endeared by 
so many fond memories, before returning to the kitchen. He 
had his torn top-coat on (to hide greater rents underneath), 
and his peakless cap in his hands, and it seemed to dawn 
suddenly upon Mrs. Dempster and Jinny that he was going 
away. The latter put her apron to her eyes, and the former 
sobbed so loudly as she kissed and folded him in her arms that 
Sir Royle hurried the good-byes as much as possible. 

The next thing Harold knew was that they were on the 
shore, walking quickly towards the ferry. He turned to look 
at his old home behind them. 

'Good-bye, good-bye, dear little white cottage!' he cried 
' I shall often see you again, I hope ; but if I don't, I shall 
never forget you. Oh, uncle !' he added suddenly, * I should 
have brought papa's watch 1' 

' Where is it ?' asked Sir Royle, stopping. 

* Locked up in mamma's desk,' he replied. 

* Is it quite safe ?* 

' Oh yes, uncle ; as safe as it has been all these years — and 
there are other things, too ;' and he told him about the three 
boxes containing his mother's books, etc 

Sir Royle walked on, saying : 

' We won't go back now. We will send for all these things 
later on.' 

Soon after this they arrived at the ferry, and were in time 
for the seven o'clock boat Both were silent as they mailed 
down the river, each occupied with their thoughts, whatever 
they might be. At Naimesbury they got into a cab and 
drove along the busy streets until they stopped before an 
imposing-looking clothier's shop. It was just closing-time. 
The shatters were already up ; but they got inside, and Harold 
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heard an order given for a complete new suit of clothes for him. 
Suffice it to say he left his ragged, well-worn garments behind 
him, cap, boots, and all, and he got into the cab again with his 
uncle, looking more like the Harold of Sherborne Lodge than 
he had done for many, many months. The next time they 
stopped they were at the door of one of the principal hotels of 
the town. 

' Money can do a great deal,* thought Harold half-an-hour 
later, glancing round the handsomely appointed room, where 
they were partaking of a substantial dinner. ' It is comfortable 
to be rich, after all This is quite like old times !' and he said 
aloud : * It is very disagreeable to be poor, uncle, isn't it ? 
though of course when one is poor there is nothing to do but 
make the best of it. I learned such a strange verse this morn- 
ing out of a little text-book mamma gave me a few months 
before she died Will you tell me what it means? I can 
make nothing of it. It is from Proverbs — I forget which 
chapter : " Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with 
food convenient for me : lest I be full, and deny Thee, and say, 
Who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal." What do you 
think that means, uncle ?* 

* It is Agur's prayer,' replied Sir Royle. * The prayer of a 
good man who recognised as great a temptation in the posses- 
sion of wealth as in the privations of poverty. And it is very 
true. When we are " full," or rich, when luxuries are heaped 
around us, honours within our grasp, hunger, cold, and all 
the thousand trials and anxieties of poverty unknown, except 
from hearsay, we are so apt to forget Him who giveih all^ 
and that gold is only a talent that will be required of us here- 
after. The poor man's temptations are great, very great He 
is hungry, he is naked — and he steals. The rich man's temp- 
tations are great also. He is full — and. he forgets — he denies 
God' 

* Whose sin do you think is the greater, uncle,' asked Harold; 
' the poor man who steals, or the rich man who denies God ?' 

*That is not for us to decide,' replied Sir Royle. *It 
is quite enough for us to know that they both sin. How the 
Almighty views it, or whether divine justice recognises grada- 
.tions in sin, we cannot pretend to say ; but for my part, I could 
.forgive my hungry, shivering brother who stole a loaf or a 
coat, when I could not forgive myself for leading a selfish, 
luxurious, sleeping, God-forgetting life, because it had pleased 
the Maker and Giver of all things to bless me with the gift of 
wealth.' 

' I know which I would rather be,' cried Harold • I would 
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rather be the poor man who stole than the rich man who denied 
God ; because the last is so ungrateful, and ingratitude is such 
a mean kind of sin. I suppose the rich man who lifted up his 
eyes in torments, and saw Lazarus in Abraham's bosom,* was 
one of those who had forgotten God ; because there is no sin 
in being rich, is there, uncle ?' 

* Everything comes from God,' replied Sir Royle. * If we 
have poverty. He sends it. If we have riches. He sends them. 
They are a gift from Him, to be used to His service, and to 
His praise. It is when all this is forgotten that the sin comes 
in, and a dreadful sin it is. It is ingratitude ; we forget the 
Hand that gave the wealth. It is misappropriation ; we forget 
why it was given. It is because the temptation to forget all 
this is so strong that our Saviour said: **How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God !" 't 

* If the temptation is so very strong,' observed Harold, * all 
the more praise and glory to those who overcome it The 
harder the fight, the greater the victory, dear mamma used to 
say. I hope not, but I am afraid, dreadfully afraid, that if I 
were very, very hungry, and I saw a loaf, and I could not get 
anyone to give it to me, I am very much afraid I should take 
it — and eat it, too.' 

* And if you were very, very rich,' asked his uncle, * what 
then ? Do you think you would deny or forget your God ? 

Harold was silent for some moments, then he replied : 

* If the Lord Jesus Christ said, " How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God," it must have been 
because He knew how very great the rich man's temptations 
were ; so I don't like to say what I should do. I would rather 
say with my verse : " Give me neither poverty nor riches." ' 

* " Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it. Why 
hast thou made me thus ?" 'J was Sir Royle's reply. * One is 
born to poverty, another to riches ; one to enjoy, another to 
suffer ; and who can explain why ? We are all links in the 
great design of an Almighty Creator. Wealth, honours, genius, 
poverty, suffering, obscurity, all is equally of Him, and should 
be equally consecrated to Him ; the one in gratitude, the other 
in patient endurance. His wisdom is unerring, and His love 
unfathomable. Which of us can deny that ? And, acknow- 
ledging that^ we must confess also that whatever we receive 
from His hand, poverty or riches, is perfectly good.' 

* Luke xvi. 19. f Luke xviii. 24. 

X Romans ix. 20. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

* And now, little children, abide in Him ; that, when He shall appear, we 
may have confidence, and not be ashamed before Him at His coming. '- 
I John ii. 28. 

The next morning Sir Royle and his nephew caught the eleven 
train to return to London. 

* Isn't this cosy?' remarked Harold, as he leaned back in the 
well-cushioned seat ; * so different to the third class,' and, much 
to his uncle's amusement, he gave him an account of his un- 
pleasant adventures coming down a month before. 

They had a comfortable journey up, and, arriving at Euston 
late in the afternoon, drove to the house in Grosvenor Square. 
Rankin was in the hall when they entered, apparently waiting 
for them. He greeted Harold with evident delight. 

* Isn't he just what I told you, sir ?' he exclaimed to his 
master, chuckling and rubbing his hands together ? * isn't it our 
own little Mister Harold we've got back again? Do you 
woncjer the dear dead master was near out of his senses with joy, 
sir ? I could do nothing but watch for you all the afternoon. 
I thought every ring was you, though you wasn't expected till 
to-morrow. Yes, sir ; yes. My lady is at home. In the little 
blue drawing-room, I believe, sir.' 

Then they passed up the stone staircase, and Harold felt the 
velvet pile of the carpet give under his foot, and the setting sun 
sent tinted rays of crimson and purple through the stained 
window where some old knight was looking frowningly down 
upon them, and the rays fell warm and bright upon the pictures 
and statues with which the walls and corridors abounded, and 
he again thought, * It is certainly very comfortable to be rich.' 

And now Sir Royle paused at a door on the right, and open- 
ing it, drew Harold into a cosy little boudoir. A lady was seated 
by the window, busy with some light fancy-work. Needle and 
silk, however, were thrown quickly aside, as she advanced joy- 
fully to meet them, saying : 

* You have taken me by surprise. You said you would tele- 
graph if you were returning to-day.' 

* I must plead guilty to shocking neglect,' replied Sir Royle, 
embracing her affectionately. 'Is all right? How are the 
boys ?* 

* Just as usual,' was her answer, and, drawing Harold to her, 
she continued : ' So you have brought me another. I am very 
glad to have you, my dear. I hope you will be happy with us, 
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and that you will love us very much, for we are all prepared to 
love you dearly.' 

' That is Lady Thirkstone, Harold, my wife and your aunt,' 
observed Sir Royle, while Harold's gratitude quite overcame 
him. 

He could only smile through moistened eyes as he reproached 
himself bitterly for all the animosity he had once nourished 
against these kind relations of his dead father's. Just then the 
door was thrown quickly open, and a little boy of about nine 
years of age, slight and delicate-looking, burst into the room. 
His blue eyes were dilated, and his fair face flushed with ex- 
citement, as he paused and eagerly scanned the apartment 

'Well, Vivian, have you nothing to say to me?* said Sir 
Royle, holding out his hand. 

* Rankin says you have brought my cousin Harold back with 
you, papa,' exclaimed the child, coming forward. * Oh yes' (as 
he caught sight of him behind his father), * there he is ! Oh, I 
am so glad !' 

So he appeared, but, timiing shy as he met Harold's glance, 
he crept close to his father's side. Sir Royle pushed him 
forward 

* There,' he said, ' shake hands with your cousin Harold. I 
hope you will be satisfied at last This is Vivian, Harold, the 
young gentleman who took us all to Australia on a wild-goose 
chase, and who has been able to talk of nothing for the last 
three months but of cousin Harold' 

* And now cousin Harold has come, and a terrible guardian 
he will be ; for I am going to put Master Vivian under his 
care,' said the lady, laying her hand fondly on her son's fair 
hair. * We want to get rid of all these, Harold' (pointing to 
the blue veins showing through the white skin), ' and we want 
to get rosy and strong; and we can't, because we've such a bad 
memory. We get into draughts, and we get our feet wet, and 
we go out in the damp, and we do all kinds of dreadful things 
— don't we, Vivian ?' 

The child laughed, and Sir Royle observed : 

' You may look out for squalls if Harold is to be your sick- 
nurse, I can tell you, young fellow. You should see how he's 
doctored his old woman. My word! wasn't I glad that / 
wasn't an old woman with a broken arm !' 

* I won't let him go into . draughts, nor get his feet wet 
either, while I am with him, auntie,' said Harold 

' Then you wi// be doing me a kindness,' said the lady, ' for 
Gerald is apt to be thoughtless ; and the boys are very much 
together, especially when we are at Roylescourt' 
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Her tone was so grateful that Harold quite flushed with pleasure. 
He was not only heartily welcome in this new home, but he 
was wanted : he was going to be useful. What more could he 
wish? 

' There, take him to Gerald,' said Sir Royle to his little son, 
and tell him to ask Mr. A)n:ton to excuse his lessons for to- 
night, and to make friends.' 

And Vivian put his little hand into Harold's and led him 
from the room. Down another corridor to the left, up a short 
flight of stairs, and then -Vivian opened a door, observing : 

* This is our schoolroom.' 

A fine strong lad, somewhat bigger than Harold, was writing 
at the table. 

* Put away your Latin, Gerald !' shouted Vivian ; * papa's 
come home, and here's Harold ; and you're to ask Mr. Ayrton 
to excuse your lessons, and to make friends.' 

Gerald came forward instantly. 

^1 am so glad to see you !' he exclaimed, putting out his 
hand. * I was so pleased when papa told me that you were 
coming home, for we are about the same age, you see ; and 
shall be such capital friends. Come and sit down in the easy- 
chair. I am sure you are tired after your journey.' 

What a different reception to the one poor Basil had given 
him three years ago ! This thought flashed through Harold's 
mind as he took the chair pulled towards him by his cousin. 
His new aunt was right They were evidently all prepared to 
love him, and he already loved them in return. They were 
sitting chatting cosily together, little Vivian with his hand in 
Harold's, when the door opened and a gentleman came in. 

* Oh, Mr. Ayrton !' cried Gerald, rising, * papa says will you 
please excuse my lessons to-night? This is my cousin, 
Harold Thirkstone; and we are to spend the evening in 
making friends.' 

The gentleman came forward and shook hands with Harold, 
and said he was very glad to see him, and that he must cer- 
tainly excuse the lessons. 

'Everybody is glad to see me,' thought the boy, as the 
gentleman left them, and he again took his seat, and turning to 
Gerald asked : 

* Is that yoiir tutor ?' 

* Yes,' replied Gerald, * that is Mr. Ayrton. He has been to 
Australia with us. But I shall not be long with him now. I 
am to go to Harrow next term. Papa thought of sending you 
with me, but afterwards he said you had better not go to school 
imtil you had learned to feel thoroughly at home with us all ; 

31 
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for, of course, all will be strange for you at first I am veiy 
sorry — I should like you to go to school with me/ 

' I should not,* cried Vivian. ' I'd much rather he stayed 
with me. He can do his lessons with Mr. Ayrton. Don't you 
like tutors better than schools, Harold ?* 

* Yes, if all tutors are like dear Mr. Ferrel,* replied Harold, 
heartily ; *but 1*11 go to school with Gerald if uncle likes.* 

* No,' said Gerald ; * papa has decided to leave you at home 
with Vivian for another twelve months, then perhaps you will 
go to Harrow with me. But isn't Mr. Ferrel a splendid fellow? 
He was here the day before yesterday,. and he is coming again 
next week ; so you will see him.' 

' We shall see him very often when we go to Roylescourt,' 
put in Vivian, * for he is going to live there now.' 

' Is he indeed ?' cried Harold. ' Has he got a curacy 
there ? 

* Not a curacy,' explained Gerald. * The fact is, the living 
is in papa's gift ; and, being vacant, he was only too glad to 
offer it to Mr. Ferrel Won't it be nice to have him living at 
the rectory, close to us ? We are all so pleased.' 

So was Harold. This was indeed good news for him. 

* There is a beautiful white monument in Roylescourt church 
to your papa,' said Gerald, presently. * It is in the wall, right 
over our pew.' 

' " In loving memory of Harold Royle Thirkstone, second 
son of Gerald Royle Thirkstone, aged 22." That's what it 
says,' observed Vivian. 'And there is a space underneath 
where papa says he will have your mamma's name put, as soon 
as we go back. He thinks you will like it ; will you ?' 

Harold's eyes grew moist at this proof of his uncle's regard, 
but he could say nothing. Gerald answered for him. 

* Of course he will like it,' he said. * And he will like a 
proper monument to be placed in the churchyard at Havens- 
leigh, where Mr. Hamilton told papa his poor mother was 
buried. But don't let us talk about that, because it is sure to 
make him sad ; and we ought to be very jolly to-night, now that 
we are together at last Won't you be pleased to go to Royles- 
court, Harold ? It is such a dear old place ! Such woods ! 
such rocks ! and such a shore ! By-the-bye, can you row ?* 

* No,' replied Harold. * I was too little when I lived at 
Havensleigh to go in the boats. Mamma was afraid to trust 
me, and I have not had a chance since.'* 

' I will soon teach you,' cried Gerald, * and to manage a sail 
too. The sea is splendid at Ellansbie — that's the name of the 
place where Roylescourt is. I learned to sail while we were 
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in Australia, and papa thinks it does Vivian good ; so he has 
promised to buy us a boat' 

* Won*t we have fine times !' cried Vivian, ' the three of us 
together ! And can you skate, Harold ? Our pond is splendid 
for skating in winter-time.* 

Harold could skate ; and he told them of his narrow escape 
on the deep pond near The Hollies, and how his uncle Hamil- 
ton had saved him from being drowned. They listened with 
great interest. 

* I got in the water once,' said Vivian, * but it wasn't deep, 
and Gerald pulled me out' 

' Yes,' observed Gerald, *but you caught a dreadful cold, 
and you were very ill for a long time. Vivian is very delicate, 
Harold We have to be very careful of him. Dear ! how 
warm it is this evening 1 Let us sit on the window-seat and 
watch the people outside.' 

So they all moved to the recess in the window, and presently 
Gerald threw up the sash, and a stream of cool evening air 
flowed in that he pronounced splendid. It rustled quietly in the 
lace curtains behind them, lifted the leaves of Gerald's exercise- 
book lying open on the table, ruffled the boys' hair, and fanned 
little Vivian's flushed cheeks. 

* Oh, Gerald T cried Harold presently, as he felt its cold 
touch, * isn't this a draught ? Won't it be bad for Vivian ?' 

*Well, \ am 2^ stupid fellow!' exclaimed Gerald, hastily 
closing the window \ * I forgot all about him. The doctors say 
he's not to breathe the evening air until the end of June. It 
might give him another attack of bronchitis. Why didn't you 
remind me, Vivian ? You know how frightened we are of your 
being ill again.' 

* I liked it,' said Vivian ; * it was nice and cool. But there 
is some one ill in the house already, isn't there, Gerald ? We've 
got such a funny old aunt upstairs, Harold The doctor comes 
to see her ever}' day.' 

* Oh yes ; of course — poor grandpapa's sister,' cried Harold 
* I had quite forgotten her. How is she ?' 

* Just the same,' replied Gerald. * I don't suppose she will 
ever be any better. We go to see her every morning, but she 
hever knows who we are.' 

* Were you not sorry when poor grandpapa died?' said Vivian. 
*Yes,' replied Harold, 'very.' 

* So were we,' continued Vivian. * That is the reason we are 
all in black. Mamma sent for a black dress the moment the 
letter came to say he was dead.' 

* Well, of course,' laughed Gerald ; * that is no news for 
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Harold. He has black clothes on too. People always wear 
mourning when their relations die.' 

* Uncle bought me these clothes last night/ said Harold. 
*He's going to buy you everything yqu want/ observed 

Vivian, confidentially ; * so mind you tell him when you want 
anything. He says you're his only brother's son, and he loved 
your father quite as much as Gerald loves me ; and you're to 
have everything that ever belonged to him ; so you'll be well 
off, won't you ? For papa has heaps of things that belonged to 
poor Uncle Harold, and you're to have them all' 

Just at this moment a servant entered the room, informing 
the boys that it was time to dress for dinner, and offering to 
conduct Harold to the apartment that had been prepared for 
him. Here Vivian and Gerald soon joined him, and remained 
chatting until the bell sounded for the evening repast, when 
they went down to the dining-room together. 

' When I look at that lad I could almost imagine that the 
last twenty years are a dream, and that my poor little brother 
is back again.' So said Sir Royle to his wife later on in the 
evening, when they were seated in the drawing-room. * It is 
not only in feature that the likeness is so extraordinary, but in 
voice, in expression, and especially in manner. Look now at 
the way he is resting his chin in his hand. I have seen his 
father sit like that for hours together. Ah me ! what a thought- 
ful, sweet little fellow poor Harold was, even from babyhood ! 
No wonder he was grandfather's favourite. I was always such 
a harum-scarum, careless chap !' 

* If all Mrs. Hamilton told me of Harold be true,' replied 
the lady, * and I am strongly inclined to think she said too little 
rather than too much, he will be a great comfort to us. And 
how pleasant that he should have turned up just at a time when 
dear Gerald is going to school, and Vivian so in want of a com- 
panion. Look how happy they are together !' 

They glanced towards the corner where the boys were 
seated. 

* I think Harold is telling them a story,' observed Sir Royle. 
* How interested Vivian seems ! Harold has become his oracle 
already.' 

Just then the little fellow caught his mother's eye, and running 
towards her, he cried : 

* Come and tell mamma, Harold ! Oh, mamma, such a dear 
little girl ! — such a poor little girl ! — and she's got no legs, 
mamma ! — at least, what she has are of no use to her ! And 
she can't walk nor stand, and she has to drag herself about the 
best way she can ! And she blows the bellows for her father to 
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work, mamma ! He's a blacksmith, and makes horses' shoes 
out of red-hot iron. And he's so sorry she can't walk ; and 
they are both praying every day to the good Lord Jesus to make 
her legs right. Do you think He will, mamma ?* 

Then Sir Royle and Lady Thirkstone wanted to know all 
about the poor little girl with such extraordinary legs ; so, much 
to Vivian's satisfaction, Polly's simple history was told again. 

*Do you think the Lord Jesus will make her legs right, 
mamma ?' asked Vivian excitedly, as Harold concluded * She 
will be so disappointed if He doesn't' 

And Lady Thirkstone replied : 

* I'll tell you what we will do, Vivian. Harold shall take us 
to see this poor little girl, and then we shall know all about it' 

It was hard to say who looked the most pleased, Gerald or 
Harold, while as for Vivian, he clapped his hands as he cried 
jojrfuUy : 

* That will be famous ! And I'll see Joe make the horses' 
shoes ; and I'll blow the bellows, and I'll see the little carriage 
Polly goes about in I And oh, mamma ! shan't we see Miss 
Sophia, who was so kind to Harold the night he went in the 
storm to fetch the doctor to his poor uncle ? A bad thief nearly 
killed him, mamma \ and little Bob, who lent him his clothes, 
and used to bring the eggs and flowers — we must see him. 
And oh, mamma, we must go to The Hollies,* to see the pond 
where Harold was nearly drowned ; and kind Alice, and poor 
Sanders, and funny littie Sheltie, and Harold's good aunt and 
uncle, and his cousin Basil.' 

' Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton and Basil are no relation to Harold,' 
put in Gerald. ' Papa and mamma are his uncle and aunt, and 
you and I are his cousins.' 

* Well, but the others were kind to him when we were far 
away,' persisted Vivian ; ' and he loves them all very much ; 
and he has been a whole month away from them, and I am sure 
he would like to see them.' 

And, to Harold's great delight and satisfaction, the lady in- 
stantly replied : 

*So am I, Vivian; new friends should never eclipse old 
ones. We will take Harold to see all his kind friends at The 
Hollies to-morrow afternoon.' 

A few details remain to be told before the pen is laid aside. 
Harold passed a happy life with his uncle's family, all the 
happier because he never deserted from his first service, the 
service of the children of light, the service of the living 
and true God, the service whose laurels are a crown of 
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life and an inheritance of eternal rest and glory. Fall he 
might, and did, continually; for the flesh is very weak, and 
the temptations of sin, in its various forms of over-indul- 
gence, forgetfulness, neglect of duties, etc, are often very 
strong. But he never wilfully turned deserter. He never 
wilfully and deliberately looked back from the plough* to which 
he had been so early led by a loving, God-fearing mother to 
put his hand. If sin overcame him to-day, he fought against it 
all the steadier on the morrow, as atl faithful little soldiers who 
have enrolled themselves under the banner of the great, power- 
ful, and loving God, who made and redeemed them, should do. 
As for his good friends the Hamiltons, brighter days soon 
dawned for them. Some few months after Harold's installation as 
a member of Sir Royle's family, Mr. Hamilton was enabled to 
go into partnership with Mr. Dennock, the gentleman who had 
taken his chambers. Hard work and perseverance can do 
wonders when backed by ability. Soon the new firm of 
Hamilton and Dennock was said, and said with reason, to be 
on the high road to prosperity and fortune ; and in course of 
time Mrs. Hamilton once more found herself in a home replete 
with every comfort, and her life at the simple cottage. The 
Hollies, with all its trials and tears, seemed no more than a 
dream of t?he past — a dream, however, that left many a trace of 
its reality upon feature as well as character. 

*How nice you look, auntie T exclaimed Harold, the first time 
he visited her in her new home. * What a pretty dress ! You 
look just as you used to do when I first came to you, only — ^I 
don't know why — but far more beautiful' 

So Mr. Hamilton thought as he gazed fondly and proudly 
upon her. Gold can do wonders in the way of adornment 
It had now decked her faultless figure once more in silk and 
lace, but it had never purchased the sweetness of expression, 
the calm, the trust, the womanly tenderness that now made the 
perfect features more beautiful than ever, as Harold said. And 
what can be more beautifiil than * the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price,' and 
after which ' manner in the old time the holy women also, who 
trusted in God, adorned themselves Ft This is the beauty that 
God expects to find in every woman. This is the beauty that 
will stand her in good stead when brilliancy of eye, freshness of 
complexion^ luxuriance of tress, gracefulness of form, have one 
by one turned traitor and fled with the sweet days of youth. 
This is the beauty that will enable her to fulfil the work for 

* Luke ix. 62. + I Peter iii. 4, 5. 
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v/hich she was created Not to be a spoiled daughter of fashion, 
a dressed-up puppet panting to win a short-lived admiration,* 
or a careless thoughtless child of pleasure; but for high 
momentous duties and responsibilities, that, according as they 
are neglected or fulfilled, will affect the age in which she lives 
and the welfare of a generation to come. 

* As a jewel of gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman 
which is without discretion.' Such was the wise man's estimate 
of outward charms without the beauty of mind that makes the 
price of woman far above rubies. J If Solomon could come 
amongst us to-day, how many of us would be set on one side 
as but ^jewels of gold in swines' snouts^ and how many of us 
would be valued ^far above rubies '? It might be well if at the 
sweet age when, 

* Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet,* 

we find ourselves on the threshold of real, serious, and earnest 
life, we made up our minds where we would take our place ; 
among \S\^ firsts or the second. 

And what of Basil ? Mrs. Hamilton had not been mistaken 
when she told her husband that from various remarks she had 
heard fall from their son's lips, she thought they might con- 
fidently hope that a good work had commenced in that thought- 
less heart at last. She was right Basil had began to think 
seriously. He had begun to be dissatisfied with himself, and to 
wish to be different This was the first step to self-improve- 
ment It was the beginning of good things. From wishing^ 
he got to trying. 

The day came when instead of having a supreme contempt 
for what he termed the * goody-goody,' he turned his attention 
to the *bady-bady;' and he came to the conclusion, that (to use 
his own words) the more a fellow thought (not talked) of the 
former, and the less he had to do with the latter, the better for 
him, both in this world, and also in that which is to come. 

As for Sanders, he married Alice, and he took his old place 
on the stool in the old chambers. He still looked reverentially 
and regretfully at the law, whenever he had nothing else to do. 
But when he had something to do, he did it faithfully and well 
And he took good wages home every Saturday night to what 
he was never tired of declaring was *the cosiest little home and 
the sweetest little wife in the world' 

* Isaiah iii. 16. t Proverbs xi. 22. i Ibid. xxxi. 10. 
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Letters came periodically from 'yours rispeckfiil, Jane 
Scrivins,' saying that they * was doing beautiful, and was all very 
happy.' 

The good doctor and Miss Sophia were always valued friends, 
so were Sir Benjamin and Lady Mannington. Bob was still 
with his * missis,' though it was understood that in the young 
gentleman who had presented him with the pretty silver watch 
he wore with such pride on Sundays, he had a patron for life. 
And when a board was once more put up signifying that The 
Hollies was again to let, Sheltie was sent off to enjoy the sweets 
of freedom in the park at Roylescourt Here he passed a life 
of ease and pleasure, the principal pet and favourite, not only 
of Harold, but also of Gerald and Vivian. And, lastly, poor 
little Polly, what of her ? Lady Thirkstone called at the black- 
smith's cottage, as she had said she would. She saw Polly and 
became highly interested in her. The child was at once re- 
moved to one of the hospitals, where all the surgical skill and 
science of the metropolis was brought to bear upon her case. 
What the result would be no one as yet could say; but 
already, when she was put upon her feet^ and had a firm 
clutch of the side of the little bed, she did not fall down. The 
first time Joe saw her thus standing, he burst out crying, much 
to her distress. 

* I thought you'd be so pleased, daddy,' she said. * Why, 111 
be walking in no time ;' and he could only clasp her in his arms 
and breathe an earnest ' Thank the Lord,' for he really believed 
she would. 

Her father was not her only visitor during those many 
months of imprisonment in the hospital Harold, Gerald, and 
Vivian, with Mr. Ayrton, and now and then Mr. Ferrel, never 
let a week pass without seeing her ; and Mrs. Hamilton and 
Lady Thirkstone were with her constantly. Those visits to 
Polly proved full of blessing, both to the gentle ladies and also 
to many of their poorer brethren. Could it be that the little 
cripple's bright dream of glorifying God had any truth in it ? 
Who could say ? But it could not be denied that much good 
sprang from her long sojourn in that sick ward For from her 
little bed, the ladies strolled to others, and they heard tales of 
woe and suffering, and learned lessons of gratitude, and patience, 
and charity, and a new work was suddenly opened before them. 
That poor creature lying there with a broken leg. Why was 
she sobbing so bitterly — with pain ? Ah, no ! She had five 
little ones in a squalid home, the eldest only eight, and a good 
husband, but he drank fearful. She was wondering if the chil- 
dren had an)l;hing to eat — that was all She was afraid not, and 
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her heart turned from the good food the nurses brought her, 
thinking that perhaps they were crying with hunger. 

There was a young girl over there, sighing heavily from time 
to time. * Was her arm so very bad ? ' No, it was doing 
nicely. But she was wondering if her old mother had the two 
shillings for the rent that week, or if their bits of things would 
be taken to pay it; and the old woman turned out in the 
streets — that was alL' 

There was a woman with white hair in that bed. Was she 
moaning ? Yes, there it was again. * Was she suffering very 
much ?* * No, she was nice and easy ; but she'd a lad a sailor, 
far, far away. There should have been a letter from him a 
week past It would be at her lodgings, likely enough, in such 
and such a court. But she'd no one to send for it ; and she 
was afraid it would be lost,' etc etc. 

What more natural than that the children should be fed, the 
rent paid for the poor old woman, and the sailor's letter found 
and brought to his anxious mother ? Thus every bed had its 
history, more or less painful ; and the ladies who listened to 
each had both heart to sympathise and purse to relieve. 

* I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil'* Mixing 
with brilliant assemblies, taking their place in the social circle 
to which they belonged, enjoying in proper season the pure, 
rational diversions of the age, in no ways unfitted them to 
minister in the garret of starvation, and by the pallet of 
suffering ; nor prevented them from taking an active, earnest 
part in whatever useful Christian work came under their notice. 
And so, truly, the visits to poor little crippled Polly bore fruit a 
hundredfold. * And we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God.'t ' Little children, let no 
man deceive you; he that doeth righteousness is righteous. 'J 
You will never think so well — you will never speak so well — 
you will never do so well, as when you are fighting bravely, 
patiently, and steadily, under the banner of the King of 
kings. He is a shield unto them that put their trust in Him. 
And what a shield ! The mind of man is too weak to 
estimate, as the language of man is too poor to express, the 
breadth and strength of that shield Yet it is beneath its shelter 
that we are asked to abide ; under the shield of untiring love 
and unerring wisdom ; under the shield of His divine protection 
who designed and created the universe, with all its secrets 
of matter and force, of which the keenest intellect of man can 
obtain but the slightest glimpse ; under the shield that shall 

* John xvii. 15. f Romans viii. 28. $ i John iii. 7. 
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never decay, and never be withdrawn ; under the shield in 
life ; under the shield in death ; under the shield through all 
the countless ages of eternity ! Even so, Father, grant us 
each a place 

Under The Shield. 



THE end. 
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